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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following hasty Essay was prepared dur- 
ing the last summer for simultaneous pub- 
lication in England and the United States; 
and was finished on the first of September. 
The reader is requested to refer to that period 
the statements of facts, a few of which, con- 
tained in the chapters on France and Spain, 
have become, by subsequent occurrences, in 
a slight degree incorrect. 
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EUROPE. &c. 



CHAPTER L 

INTRODUCTORY REFLECTIONS* 

Xhe course of events in Europe since the final 
fall of Bonaparte has been as unexpected as it is 
in eveiy point of view remarkable. A variety of 
drcumstaaces concurred to produce an uncommon 
uniformity of feeling and interest among the se- 
veral nations, and the different classes of society, 
at the period immediately preceding the Congress 
of Vienna. The national jealousies, resulting from 
the ancient balance of power, and the political 
feuds* connected with the earlier periods of the 
Revolution, had all disappeared under the intoler- 
able tyranny of Napoleon. The continental so- 
vereigns forgot their habitual enmities, and even 
the distant stateliness of their ordinary habits of 
intercourse, in this hour of common danger ; and 
acted together with the cordiality and intimacy 
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2 INTRODUCTORT REFLECTIONS. 

of personal friends. Liberty had long before 
withdrawn from the banners of France, and enlisted 
under those of her enemies; so that the people 
entered every where into the views of their go- 
vernments, with enthusiasm, upon the same prin-* 
ciples of independence which sometimes lead 
them to opposition. France herself, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of the army, was disposed to 
regard the allies as deliverers, rather than as 
enemies. It was an era of good>feelihgs, like that 
which now exists in the United States ; and which 
it may be hoped will be of longer duration. The 
uses of adversity were exhibited in the high-minded 
spirit which directed all the proceedings of the 
allies among themselves, and in their relation with 
France at the time of the first invasion. Poli* 
ticians and sovereigns who had previously sub« 
mitted with rather an ill grace, if at all, to the 
common restraints of morality, seemed to have 
risen, all at once, to the loftiest heights of chivalry^ 
and even cool observers began to indulge a hope, 
that political aifairs would wear in future a new 
aspect. It seemed, as if the French revolution,, 
after failing, at least for a time, in its direct at- 
tempts to accomplish any considerable good, wa» 
destined to reform the world by re-action. Cer- 
tainly any person who, at the time of the treaty 
of Paris, had predicted that within six years A 
general dissatisfaction would grow up between the 
rulers and the people, in almost all the civilised 
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parts of £urope f that there would be four military 
revolutions, besides innumerable changes of minis- 
try; and, that discord would even throw her 
apple into the divine assembly of the Holy AUi- 
ance ; certainly such a person would have been 
looked upon, to say the least, as a very bold 
prophet. 

These unexpected events are variously explained 
by different persons and parties, according as they 
are led by their position in society, their interests, 
or their opinions to approve or disapprove them. 
It is thought by some, and the system has even 
been countenanced by the public declarations of 
the three northern powers, that all these violent 
convulsive movements result from the wild and 
desperate coalition of a few individuals^ leagued 
together in secret societies ; and that by the de- 
tection and exemplary punishment of th« ring- 
leaders, the public tranquillity may be immediately 
and permanently restored. It is also stated, on 
official authority, that by certain seizures of per- 
sons and papers in the noFth of Italy, a clue has 
been obtained,^ by which the secrets of the con- 
spiracy will be unravelled; and if the general 
idep; be correct, it may be presumed! that there 
will soon be no danger of any further revolutions. 

But, in reality, it is rather a poor compliment to 
the stability of thrones and governments to sup- 
pose that they can be shaken by the efforts of a 
few obscure and unprincipled wretches like ThiS'- 
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tlewood and Louvel. In the moral, as in the 
physical sciences, we must account for effects by 
supposing causes adequate to their production ; 
and, in good earnest, is it by such a machinery 
as this that several important kingdoms can be 
revolutionized, and a general alarm spread through 
the whole of Europe ? The very powers which 
affect to hold this language, give but slender con- 
firmation of it in their practical measures. Had 
they been serious in these assertions, should we 
have seen them holding congress after congress, 
and putting their troops in motion from Kams- 
chatka to the borders of France? Their language 
is, in fact, as inconsistent with itself as it is with 
their proceedings. While they employ at times 
the contemptuous tone to which I have alluded, 
they show, on other occasions, that they have a 
correct perception of the character of the present 
agitations of Europe ; and regard them in their 
true light, as a continuation of the great revolu- 
tionary movement which was checked and com- 
pressed for a time by the despotism of Bonaparte, 
but only waited for his fall to begin its march 
again with a renewed impulse. This bieing the 
real state of the case, as no reasonable man can 
doubt for a moment, it is quite idle to look for the 
root of the evil in obscure associations and trea- 
sonable plots ; or in the desperate fanaticism, 
which may have led to the assassination of a poet 
in one country, and a prince in another. These 
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occurrences are symptoms, slight in importance 
as to their effect upon the interests at stake, but 
proving by th^ir atrocity the strength of the prin- 
ciples which are at work ; and those persons who 
are interested in checking the progress of political 
reformation might think themselves very fortunate 
if such obscure and feeble enemies were all they 
had ta contend with* 

The present agitations must therefore be re- 
gasded as resulting from the same general causes 
that produced the French Revolution. It would 
be superfluous to investigate these causes here in 
detail. However individual opinions may vary, 
as to the effect of particular measures, or acci- 
dental circumstances ; as to the favorable or un- 
favorable influence of the prominent political 
characters of the time on the progress of events ; 
it is now generally admitted, by observing men, 
that the Revolution had been slowly and gradually 
brought about by the changes in the state of soci* 
ety, resulting from the progress, of industry, wealth, 
and knowledge ; or,, in one word, of civilisation. 
This change in the state of society was the real 
revolution ; and this had been accomplished a long 
time before the events occurred to which the 
name is commonly affixed. The violent explosion 
that followed was little else than the breaking 
down of antiquated and obsolete forms, from which 
the spirit had long since departed j and the as- . 
supiption of their share in the appearances of 

B 3 



6 INtRODDCTORY REFLECTfONS^ 

power by a poftion of society which already pos- 
sessed it in reality. 

The same general state of circumstances which 
existed in France, was also to be found, with dif- 
ferent modifications, iii almost all the continental 
countries. In all, with unimportant exceptions, 
the existing forms of administration had been es* 
tablished at a period when the land constituted 
the only property, and when the human cultiva- 
tors of the soil were intellectually nearly on a level 
with their brutal fellow-labourers. That the 
military proprietors, who styled themselves nobles, 
should, at that time, exercise the whole political 
power, was a necessary consequence of the exist- 
ing state of things. It was not quite so natural 
that the descendants of these individuals should 
continue to inonopolize all the power, at a period, 
when, in consequence of the rise and progress of 
industry and wealth, another class of proprietors 
liad grown up in the community, generally more 
intelligent than the landholders, and certainly 
as strongly interested in the proper administration 
of the public af^irs. Had the question in dis- 
pute, however, been merely who should administer 
the government; and had the class of military 
proprietors conducted the administration with im- 
partiality and ability, it may be doubted whether , 
this monopoly of power would have created aiiy 
considerable dis^cdntent. To administer the pub- 
lic affairs, like all other business, is in itself a care 
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and a labour; and could the 'mercantile and in- 
dustrious proprietors have, felt a complete cer«^ 
tainty that this labour, as far as they were inter- 
ested in its results, would be performed in the 
best possible manner, there seems no reason to 
suppose that they would have felt any strong de- 
sire to do it themselves. But, in reality, it is im- 
possible that they could even feel this assurance*.. 
In public,.as in private a&irs» no individual wil- 
lingly places his property wholly beyond his own 
control and inspection,^ whatever confidence he may 
place in the persons whom he employs* Hence 
the state of things was in itself unnatural ; but: 
kidependently of this, the mercantile and indus- 
trious classes had reason to be satisfied, long be-- 
for« they were important enough to be able to 
make themselves heard in society, that they 
should lie compelled to endure not only the neces- 
sary inconveniences of* this political situation, but 
aU the multiplied and aggravated mischiefs that, 
could possibly be made to flow from it by the 
most wanton abuse of power* That they were 
excluded from the administration of government 
-was a slight grievance. The evil became of 
more importance, when governments, instead 
pf consulting and promoting their interest, at- 
tempted to crush and oppress them by every 
description of imposition and prohibition that 
could be imagined. Indifference itself must have 
^iven way to indignation at the. revolting in«^- 

B 4 
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justice displayed by the landed proprietors, in ex- 
empting themselvest by their own act, from tiie 
taxes which they imposed upon the rest erf' the 
community; Not content with these arrogant and 
odious assumptions, they pushed their pretensions 
still farther ; and claimed, under the name of nobi* 
liijf an intrinsic and essential superiority of blood 
and race over their industrious fellow-citizens. 
To live in idleness, was to live nobly ; and it was 
a disgrace and degradation to exercise any descrip- 
ticm of manual or intellectual labour : and it may 
be remarked as a proof how strongly the most 
unjust and absurd opinions fasten themselves upon 
society, by the force of habit, that this prejudice 
still prevails as strongly as ever in the higher 
classes of society. 

Such a state of things necessarily established a 
hostile relation between the industrious classes of 
the community and the landed proprietors; the 
result of which was of course determined by the 
progress of events. Had the impulse which gave 
a spring to commerce and industry, been less pow- 
erful and active than it was, they must have sunk 
under the load of so much expression and con- 
tumely ; and Europe would now have been gro- 
veiling in the barbarism of the earliest feudal times: 
or more probably, would have fallen still lower in 
the scale of degradation ; and, instead of being, as 
it is, tha light and glory of the world, would have 
exhibited the sad spectacle of decay and misery 
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that we see in Turkey, Persia, and Morocco*^ 
Happily the spirit of improvement was too power- 
iiii to be cbedced ; and supposing it, as it has 
proved to be, sufficiently active to give the indu£k 
trious classes a constantly augmenting importance 
in the community, notwithstanding every thing 
that was done to oppress and insult them, it i& 
evident that the privileged proprietors must have 
ultimately receded of themselves, 'from their odious 
pretensions ; or that a period would arrive, sooner 
or later, under any circumstances, when the two 
interests would come into collision. Wealth and 
knowledge are the ingredients of essential power. 
When the intelligence and wealth of the industri- 
ous classes had risen to an equality with those of 
the landed proprietors or privileged orders, they 
would be in substance equally powerful ; and it is 
not in human nature that they should then submit 
to the degradation and oppression which they had 
been obliged to endure, when they were a small 
and insignificant portion ofthe community* Sup- 
posing them even, from the force of habit, to con- 
tinue to submit to it, at this epoch, a period would 
soon arrive, in the progress of their increasing in- 
fluence, when their wealth and intelligence would 
be far superior to those of the nobles, as they now 
are, in fact, in the civilised parts of Europe. 
Their final emancipation, and the struggle neces- 
sary to effect it, must therefore be regarded as 
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necessary and inevitable occurrenees in the course 
of events. 

Hence the collision of interests of which so 
many symptoms have appeared in Europe for the 
last two or three centuries; which, if it did not 
actually cause the Reformation, gave it most of its 
political importance ; which burst out with such ai 
tremendous explosion in the French Revolution, 
and is now agitatmg and convulsing, in greater or 
less degrees, every part of Christendom, except 
Russia and the United States, which from pre* 
cisely opposite causes are entirely exempt from its 
influence — this collision of interests is not an ob- 
scure conspiracy, or an accidental disorder in the 
political world, but a necessary result of the oper- 
ation of general principles. The popular cause, 
the cause of constitutional liberty, is essentially^ 
just ; and the parties who will Anally be the only 
sufferers from the conflict, are also ultimately 
responsible for its occurrence ; because it wa»^ 
their duty to foresee it, and to guard against 
it, by accommodating, of their own accord, the 
fbi^ms of administration to the changes in the state 
of society. 

The sovereigns now tell us, it is true, that they^ 
are responsible to God, and not to man, for the dis- 
charge of their duty. This the people know ; and 
this is one reason, among others, why they wish to^ 
change the existing political forms, and to be 
governed by rulers who shall also be responsible to 
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man. But they also know that if the sovereigns 
are responsible to God for the discharge of their 
duty, the people are also responsible to God for 
the performance of theirs ; and that it is a part of 
this duty ta protect their persons and ri^its from 
violation, whether by brute Ibrce, or under the 
forms of law. The late attempts of the northern 
alliance, to make out a case in their favour by ink 
troducing this doctrine of the divine right of kingsr, 
in its antiquated and e^^ploded shape, is perhaps 
one of the strongest proofs they have given of 
their utter incompetenee to the task they impose 
upon themselves^ of regulating the interests of the 
civilised world, and of the absolute necessity of 
the political reformation they are opposing. . Im«~ 
provements in government, they continually urge, 
should be the work of the rulers themselves. In 
this way they are eflfected without convulsion or 
danger ; while^ if they are forced upon the rulers> 
from other quarters, however useful in themselves, 
they are always attended with a greater or less* 
degree of immediate positive eviU This doctrine is 
admirable ; and the people ask for nothing better 
than that their rulers would attend to it, and in* 
troduce of their own accord tlie necessary changes. 
But suppose that the sovereigns^ while they pub-* 
lidy admit in all their declarations that the duty of 
introducing the necessary improvements belongs 
to them, forget to perform it in practice, and 
sanction the existence of the - most intolerable 
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abuses, must ^the nation leave the work undone, 
because the sovereigns might do it better if they 
would consent to undertake it ? What if. the 
sovereign himself happens to be strongly interested 
in the existing abuse? Is there no, appeal for 
millions of suffering men against the arbitrary 
and capricious or interested decision of a. single 
person, his minister, or his mistress ? These are * 
the doctrines of eastern despotism ; and it is 
lionourable to the two most enlighteoed govern- 
ments in Europe that they have withdrawn their 
countenance from an association that avows such 
extraordinary pjinciples. 

In applying strong expressions to the policy 
adopted by these monarchs, I would not be under- 
stood as intending to impute to them, or even to 
their advisers, a proportionate degree of personal 
blame $ although it is difficult to consider them as 
wholly innocent, since we must suppose that indi- 
viduals, however much their opinions and feelings, 
are of necessity under the operation of circunv 
stances,. may still, with honest intentions and suffi- 
cient e^iquiry, especially in matters wholly practical 
like these, make a nearer approach to the trutlu 
Still their views must, generally speaking, be in, a 
great measure the result of their personal position, 
which' on the other hand is itself the result of the 
political situation of the countries they respectively 
govern. They are the rulers of empires in the 
lowest state of civilisation. Such empires sup- 
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pose, of necessity, an arbitrary form of government; 
and if the sovereigns who are called to rule over 
them are naturally imbued by their position with 
arbitrary principles and feelings, the circumstance 
is not productive of injury while they confine 
themselves to the administration of their own do« 
minions. That a despot should hold to the doc- 
trine of despotism is certainly natural ; and that 
slaves must be ruled with a rod of iron, may per- 
haps be admitted. The misfortune is that these 
powerful despots are placed by circumstances in 
such a situation that they have the opportunity of 
introducing their arbitrary notions, salutary enough 
perhaps in their effect upon their own barbarous 
subjects at home, into the <;oncems of other coun- 
tries in different states of civilisation, and which 
ought to be governed upon other principles. 

Although it is cleariy the interest, as well as the 
duty, of the privileged classes in Europe, upon a 
large and correct view of their position, to accom- 
modate the existing forms of government, by their 
own voluntary act, to the altered state of society 4 
still, as immediate interest generally predominates 
in determining human actions, such sacrifices could 
not have been anticipated as probable. Hence the 
period when the wealth and importance of the 
industrious classes should have risen to such a 
height as to give them reasonable hopes of success 
in an open conflict with the privileged orders, was 
naturally to be looked to as the age of revolutions ; 
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and this is the period in which we live. The ap- 
proach of it was not sudden and unexpected. It 
,did not burst upon the world in thunder without 
affording time for preparation to meet the shock. 
Those who have suffered, and are still to suffer by 
it, had sufficient warning ; and if the understand- 
ings of the governments had been on a level witli 
the intelligence of the age, they had ample leisure 
•and opportunity to take all the necessary pre- 
cautions for preventing the impending danger. 
Through the whole of the last century there pre- 
vailed among the reflecting men in France,^ not a 
vague conjecture, but a settled conviction whicb 
may be now found repeatedly expressed. in a 
thousand passages of their writings, that the exist- 
ing institutions could not stand. Rousseau applies 
the remark to the thrones of Europe in general, 
and every day's experience bears witness to his 
sagacity. The present age, therefore, will, be 
recorded in history as one of the most remarkable 
epochs in the progress of society ; and it may 
be hoped, will be productive of the most im« 
portant and beneficial results. It is an age dis-^ 
tinguished for great personal talent and activity ^ 
for daring enterprises, sometimes defeitted, but 
«ften successful ; for a prodigious developement of 
every description ofpower,. intellectual, physical,, 
and moral. It is also, of necessity, an age of con- 
fusion and disorder, of violence, and, I may add^ oS 
much positive guilt. The virtues^ if they exist at 
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all, must exist as habitual traits of character ; and 
an age of great commotion is not favourable to the 
preservation of permanent habits of any kind, in 
the individuals who are placed by character or 
circumstances within the sphere of its in€uence. 
The 'Christian world, I may say the globe itself, 
for the movement seems to be extending very 
rapidly beyond the bounds of Christendom, is 
rocked to its centre by a great convulsion. Em* 
pires that bore the name of colonies have shaken, 
or are now shaking off the shackles of dependance. 
In America alone, eight or ten powerful nations 
are bursting at once into new forms of existence. 
In the old world reformation and transformation 
are everywhere the watch-words; and the bayonet, 
the universal instrument for obtaining new advan- 
tages or securing the old. There never was a 
j>eriod in history when Europe exhibited any thing 
like the array of military and naval force which has 
been habitually on foot for the last thirty years* 
The wars of the Reformation shrink into skirmishes, 
by the side of these Titanian campaigns* Even 
the multitudinous and tumultuar}^ hosts of the 
crusaders «re of small account, when we see a 
single monarch maintaining a peace^stablishment 
of more than eight hundred thousand disciplined 
troops* In such tknes energy, rather than moral 
virtue, is the dominant quality. The wise and 
good are slow to engage in these violent enter- 
prises^ always hoping that the expected advantage 
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may be obtained at less cost from the gentler 
operation of time. They look with distrust and 
apprehension upon revolutions, however just the 
principles, and however probable the ultimate 
benefit. While they are waiting, the ardent and 
ambitious rush forward, and commence the work : 
and if cooler and more thoughtful spirits lend some 
assistance at first, they are soon thrown out in the 
race} and the efibrt for improvement degene* 
rates into a conflict of personal interests and pas- 
sions. In this desperate struggle, the peaceful 
pursuits of the people are interrupted } the purest 
blood flows in torrents, and the happiness of one 
or two generations is almost wholly sacrificed. 
Such is but too often the general aspect of a re^ 
volution. I mention it, because in expressing a 
favourable opinion of the principles and probable 
results of the present efforts for political reform, 
I would not be understood to approve of revolu- 
tions in general, or in particular of all the late 
movements in various quarters that pass under 
this name, in their details. The best friends of 
liberty have always looked with distrust on revolu- 
tions } though sometimes compelled t# resort to 
them as a refuge from still greater evils. The hap^ 
piest revolution, says Rousseau, woidd be dearly 
purchased by the blood qf a single individual; an 
exaggerated expression of a just and humane idea. 
It is a rare occurrence, indeed, and can only 
happen by a most singular blessing of providence. 
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when* as in our revolution, the wisest and the best 
men in the nation take the lead from the beginning, 
and retaiB it steadily through the whole. The 
fiieople who had the good sense and the virtue to 
Bidtmiit to such authority, in times when established 
fi>nns and accustomed restraints had lost their inp 
fluence,. proved themselves to be worthy of inde- 
pendence. And it is not the least advantage of 
the happy institutions which they have bequeathed 
to us^ that political r^orms may be introduced, 
whenev^ they ap|>ear expedient, without even the 
BepprihfiBUQ^ of violence. 

Without dwelling any Icmger on these general 
principles, which at this day would probably pre- 
sent bat little novelty, were there even opportu- 
nity here for the discussion ; I shall confine my- 
self to a few deductions from them in regard to 
the present state of Europe in general, and shall 
then proceed to offer some more particular remarks 
upon the situation of the most important members 
composing this great political body. 

Admitting then, what it has not been my object 
to proveV but merely to dtate, that tiie i^irit of 
political improvement now at wo^k throii^oiit the 
world is tbe necessary and natural result of the 
progress of civilizadon, tbtt is of industry, wealth, 
and knowledge^ it is easy to ealcidafte with suf- 
ficie^ probalHlity the req>ective strei^th of the 
interests which it brings into ccAlision, and which 
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we see in various countries eiifgaged in one form 
or another in actual tonflict« The points at issue 
between the parties to these struggles, are treated 
very often as matters of opinion and abstract 
right. For the present purpose, I lay these con- 
siderations entirely out of the case, although in 
ihe course of my remarks I may perhaps have 
occasion to touch slightly upon some of the con- 
troverted questions. I lay them out of the case, 
not only because opinions of all parties are in 
general determined by their interests, but because, 
whether they are right or wrong, it is not in the 
character of their opinions that the strength or 
weakness of thieir cause is to be found. We 
may venture to hope, perhaps, that set one' time or 
another, in. ilus world or the next, the right side 
will always bjs the strongest. At present this is 
not uniformly the case ; and, in order to judge of 
the strength of a party or opinion, it is necessary to 
ascertain, not whether it is right or wrong, but 
what amount of interest is connected with it, and 
what opposed to it ; how large and important a 
portion of society finds advantage Respectively in 
promoting or defeating its general objects. 

Now> it may be taken for granted, as a clear 
proposition, that the whole body of society is inte« 
rested in the progress of civilization. The hap- 
piness of all classes is alike promoted by the aug- 
mentation of* industry, in its several branches of 
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agriculture, commerce, and manufactures j by the 
additional comforts and enjo3rments which it dis* 
tributes through the community in various pro- 
portions, but in greater or less degrees to all ; and 
by the progress of knowledge, which, however at 
times misapplied, always tends, in its general results, 
to the public good. Admitting, then, that political 
improvement is one (rf* the objects to be effected in 
the progress of civilization, the interest promoted 
by it is the interest of the whole society ; and 
the property and intelligence of the society at 
large, are consequently, on a general view of the 
subject, enlisted every where in its support 

Who then is opposed to it ? What interest sus- 
tains the opposite party in these difficult and dis- 
astrous struggles ? The answer is familiar. The 
interest in question is the interest connected with 
such existing institutions as are injurious to the 
general good, and. would be destroyed by the pro- 
gress of political improvement. Those who derive 
personal advantagesfrom these institutions, naturally 
oppose every thing, however generally beneficial, 
which tends to overthrow them, on the same prin- 
ciples which led the worthy silver-smiths of 
Ephesus, in ancient times, to resist the progress of 
Christianity. They had not enquired into its evi- 
dences, or reflected much upon its general influ- 
ence : they only knew that it would ruin the craft 
by which they had their wealth. If, then, we 

c 2 
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regard the whole of Europe as forming one bod)^ 
politic, divided into parties in regard to the great 
question of political reformation now so violently 
agitated, there will be found on one side the whole 
mass of pqpulation^ not interested in the support 
of existing institutions injurious to the public 
welfare ; and, on th^ other, the individuals deriv- 
ing personal benefit from these institutional, with all 
that part of the peculation which is under their 
influence. 

Such are the present circumstances of Europe^ 
that the forces enlisted on opposite sides by these 
contending interests are nearly balanced ; and 
they are separated pretty exactly by a geographical 
line* In all the western part of Europe, civiliza- 
tion and pohtical improvement, in its train, have 
already made such progress, that they have in a 
great measure broken down, in substance, if not 
in form, all injurious political institutions; and 
here there is really no interest of any consequence 
engaged in support of such establishments, or 
opposed to the cause of liberal principles and good 
government. The eastern part of Europe, on the 
contrary, is yet in a great measure uncivilized* 
Russia, the dominant power in that quarter, as a 
nation, is wholly so. There, the existing institu* 
tio^s are all the growth of barbarous times, accom? 
modated to barbarous manners, and wholly at 
variance with the habits and fedings of civilized 
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nations. Still, a certain portion of the society 
derives a vast individual importance from their 
existence, and would probably oppose with vigor 
any attempt to overthrow them. Independently of 
which, the nations themselves are not yet sufficient- 
ly improved to meditate such attempts, or to wish 
fbr change. But though at present entirely safe 
fi'om any attack at home, th'e rulers naturally look 
with jealousy upon the progress of different princi- 
ples in other contiguous countries. When they 
see a spirit adverse to their importance, passing 
Kke an electric shock from nation to nation, they 
begin to apprehend with reason, that, if not checked 
in time, it will soon penetrate into their own quar- 
ters,, and attack the foundation of their power and 
wealth. It is therefore, on general principles, a 
natural and necessary, though an unfortunate re« 
suit of their position, that they employ their influ- 
ence, and even their arms, to prevent in foreign 
countries the most sdutary and useful innovations* 
And in these enterprises, they carry with them the 
whole weight of the communities they respectively 
govern, which, in their present state of civilization, 
tte nothing more than blind instruments in the 
hands of their rulers. They also And assistance 
abroad, in all that portion of society in the west of 
Europe which is connected with the mouldering 
remnants of abuses which have been destroyed in 
substafice ; in that part which has personally su£- 

c 3 
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With which it b lakePs tends also to the promotion 
of liberal institutions* Thus» if the Emperor of 
Austria* at the same moment that he is crushing 
the conSftitution^l party in Naples and Sardinia, is 
encouraging the cultivation of the vine in Hun« 
gary or the commerce of Trieste* he is promoting 
indirectly by one set of measures the progress of 
the very principles and institutions which he is en* 
deavouring to check by another. The Russian 
government carefully prohibit the entry of French 
pamphlets and newspapers* but admit very readily 
the introduction of the works of their standwd 
writers, and the exquisite products of their skill in 
the arts. And yet a tragedy of Racine* or a case of 
Champaigne, is a stronger argument in favour of 
Uberal ideas, than any to be found in the Minerve 
ox tbe CkmstUutioneL 

Again, and this remark is the converse of the 
former, no effectual measures can be taken to 
oppose the progress of liberal ideas, except such as 
strike at the root of the general prosperity of a 
country in all its braqch^s. To prohibit or dis- 
courage agriculture,, commerce* and manu&ctures* 
is the only certain way of checking political imr 
provem^nt. Now*^ such measures are not only too 
odious to be resorted to, but are directly contrary 
to the immediate interest of the sovereigns them- 
selves, who derive, for a time* a great increase of 
importance from the growing wealth and pros* 
perityof their subjects. Hence* civilization will 
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of necessity continue to follow its natural coiUBe, 
and will bring with it sUch changes in the fofia» 
of social institutions as it is fitted to produce. 

It may be added, that even the violent measures 
taken by the sovereigns to check the progress of 
tionstitutianal principles, thelateihvasioaof Itaiyr 
indeed the whole series of wars directed against 
the principles of the French revolution or its 
abuses, while they temporarily criished or checked 
these principles in one form, have added in another 
an immen^ accession to their actual strength. I 
allude here to the effect which these wars have 
produced upon the finances of all the great powers^ 
in the vast creaticHi of public debt, which is cd:« 
tainly one of the most remarkable phenomena of 
modern times. Now this prodigious creation of 
artificial capital operates to a very great extent, kf 
not to its full nominal amount, as a transfer or 
cession of property, from the landed proprietors to 
the industrious and mercantile classes. These 
loans are realized in the form of rents, and are 
ultimately a charge upon the land, and its owners, 
while in; the hands of the capitalists the securities 
tint r^resent them are equivalent to money. Thus^ 
Hie Emperor of Austria, to defray the expences of 
hifS late attack upon the principtes of liberty iit 
Italy, has borrowed, at high interest, a large sum 
of our countryman, Mr. David Parish, and certain* 
associates. What i& tfae efiect of this operation? 
It throws the weight of an amount of property 
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equal to the loan into the scale of the general 
mercantile interest of Europe luid the world, 
which, as I have taken for granted, is essentially 
and necessarily that of civilization and political 
improvement; and it charges the .expences of 
keeping this capital in existence upon the landed 
proprietors of the Austrian empire. Thus, if the 
injury done to the cause of liberty by this inva- 
sion, is estimated in money at the amount ex- 
pended in effecting it, the injury done to the cause 
of despotism is precisely twice as great, because 
an equal sum is taken from its adherents and given 
to its adversaries. The only off-set to these great 
advantages is, that the sovereigns occasionally take 
the liberty of declanng themselves bankrupt, by 
which operation a part of the new capital is anni- 
hilated. If the whole amount of property now 
existing in Europe in the form of public debt, 
were compared with the amount of property of all* 
other kinds estimated at its actual value in money,, 
it would probably be found that the former is not 
much inferior to the latter. It may be looked 
upon as a mass of property created at the expence 
of existing establishments iii favour of the cause of 
political improvement, and furnishes one of the 
most singular instances, perhaps, that could be* 
produced, of an effect " counter-working its. 
cause.*' 

It may be remarked, finally, that the ultimate- 
issue of the present struggle will depend upon the 
17 
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future progress of civilization. If civilization^ 
instead of advancing any further, should decline^ 
from its present state, and go t» decay in the* 
countries where it has now attamed the greatest, 
height, the advance of liberal political principles 
will stop with it ; and, instead of spreading into 
other parts of Europe where they have not yet 
penetrated, their influence will gradually dis-^ 
appear from the regions which they now, in greater 
or less degrees, enlighten. If, on the contrary, 
as every thing seems to indicate, commerce, 
manufactures, and agriculture, though perhaps 
labouring at this moment under a temporary de- 
pression, are likely for a long and indeiSnite 
future period, to advance, by regularly and rapidly 
increasing steps, in consequence of the great in- 
crease of population, which must necessarily take 
place in the European settlements all over the 
globe, and the consequent great augmentation of 
demand for the products of labour in all its 
forms ; then it may be safely asserted, that the 
cause of good government and liberty is also in an 
advancing state, that it will continue to gain 
ground in those parts of Europe and the world, 
where its triumph is yet only partial ; and will 
even gradually penetrate into regions, whose popu- 
lation is now unanimously arrayed against it, or is 
. too barbarous even to form an idea of the existence 
of such a blessing. 

Having thus exhibited the point of view under 
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which the general affidrs of Europe present them- 
selves to my mind» I shall now consider a little 
more in detail^ the situation o£ the princq)al 
powers } beginning with France, which has long 
been the central point of European politics. 
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CHAP. 11. 

FRANCE. 

The situation of France is^ perhaps^ more aatish 
factory, at present, than that of any other £u# 
ropean power, whether we consider the advantages 
which it actually enjoys, or its favourable prosp^ct^* 
for the future. If any thing could affi)rd ooair 
pensation for the critnes and horrors of which that; 
nation has been.the theatre for the last thirty yea^St 
it would be this fortunate and beneficial result. In 
the midst of these excesses, the principles of liberty 
which were brought into action at the commence^ 
ment of the revolution, have been gradually and 
slowly working out tiieir effects; and these are 
now manifested in a highly improved state of the 
public and private economy of this great peo^« 
Doubitless there are still some cloudis hanging over 
the future. New convulsions of a certain es^nt 
and importance may, by possibility, occur ; t^ 
under any circumstances, the substantial advan^ 
tages now enjoyed in France seem to be secure. 
I shall class the remarks I have to offer upon t}m 
subject under the head^ of the state of private 
property ; the forms of administration ; the cha- 
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racter of public opinion ; and the policy of the 
cabinet. 

It may appear singular that the finances should 
not be reckoned one of the principal objects of 
consideration, since this Is almost the only p<nnt 
of importance \^ith some of the great European 
powers. But the French finances are, at present, 
in so flourishing and well settled a state, as to leave 
but little room for observation in a political point 
of view. The debt is small compared with the 
population and resources of the country, and in a 
rapid course of extinction. Taxes, to the full 
amount of the annual expenditure, are collected 
mthout diflkulty, and, though high, are appa- 
rently not excessively burdensome ; and the omin- 
ous cry of deficit is not heard within the walls of 
the French parliament : no other in the old world, 
or (I am sorry to add) the new, can make the same 
boast. This point alone, if there were no other, 
would give to France a very decided and im- 
portant advantage, in respect of political situation, 
over the other European powers. Without dwell- 
ing upon this head, I proceed, therefore, to con- 
sider the state of private property, which has 
undergone great alterations and improvements 
during the late convulsions. 

The laws which give security to private property 
and regulate the distribution of it, are, perhaps, 
the most important features in the political insti- 
tutions of every country; although generally looked 
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upen as of less consequence than those which de- 
termine the ibims of legislation and administration. 
Property is, in fact, the principal element of po- 
litical power. Hence the laws which regulate the 
distribution of it, regulate at the same time the 
distribution of power; and consequently determine, 
in substance, the character of the government, 
whatever may be its outward forms. Property is 
also the means by which individuals procure the 
advantages which social institutions were intended 
to secure, as the comforts and enjoyments of life, 
education, virtuous dispositions, and general hap- 
piness. The laws which regulate the distribution 
. of property, determine, therefore, in a great degree, 
the manner in which these blessings shall be dis- 
tributed through the community. It may seem, at 
first view, paradoxical to assert that virtuous dis- 
positions can be obtained through the medium of 
property ; or, in a shorter phrase, can be bought 
for money. Pope, indeed, tells us explicitly, " that 
esteem and love, the natural results and attendants 
of virtue, were never to be sold ;'* and the remark 
is true in the sense in which it was intended to be 
understood. It is equally true, however, that moral 
depravity is, generally speaking, the necessary 
attendant of extreme and abject wretchedness: and 
that the best method of securing the general pre- 
valence of virtuous habits through all classes of the 
community, is to place within the reach of the 
greatest possible number of persons the means of 
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obtaining honestly a share in the comforts of lile« 
This is done by regulating the distribution of 
property in the way best fitted to effect that object* 
H^ice the great importance of the laws relating to 
this subject, which have hitherto been too little 
regarded by professed politicians, theoretical and 
practical. 

Before the revolution, the land in Francet as in 
most other parts of Europe, was held in large 
estates, which descended according to the princi-^ 
pies of the feudal law, to the eldest son. The 
peasantry had no property in the soil. They were 
the subjects of their superiors, and in every respect 
in an abject and miserable state. It is well known, 
Uiat, by some of the first measures of the national 
assembly, the feudal principles of succession were 
abolished, and provision made for the equal dis- 
tribution of estates among all the children, male 
aj:id female ; the owner not having the liberty of 
disposing of his property even by will, except under 
great restrictions. These new regulations have 
been ever since and are still in regular operation, 
with a few exceptions in favour of the peers of 
France, and some other high dignitaries, who are 
allowed to establish entails to a certain extent 
The operation of these laws upop private property 
was greatly accelerated by the confiscation and 
sale G^T the estates of the emigrants and clergy ; and 
in the general result, the peasants have been con^ 
verted almost universally from dependant and 
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wretched labourers into independent proprietors*. 
It appears, from authentic and c^cial calculations^ 
that more than one half of the heads of families in 
France already belong to this class. The eiiect of 
such a change upon the industry, the moral habits, 
the happiness of the great mass of population, is^ 
sufficiently obvious. This division of property is 
the great and essential advantage which the Frencb 
nation has derived from the revolution-. By thi& 
measure, they have realized the substantial pos- 
session of independence and freedom : and it will 
be very difficult, if not impossible, for any human 
power to impose upon them permanently hereafter 
either the reality or the forms of tyranny. 

The immediate result of this division upon the 
state of property and of society is generally ad- 
mitted to be good. It is allowed by all, that estates 
were too large before the revolution; and that 
great public benefit would result from a dfvision^ 
and subdivision of them for one or two generations. 
With regard to the ultimate effects of the new 
system, if continued in operation for an indefinite 
length of time, there is a difference of opinion. 
The party in France which assumes the name of 
royalists, consider it as too democratic to be com- 
patible with a monarchical government ; and pro- 
positions tending to a modification of it have aU 
ready been made in the house of peers ; although 
nothing has yet been done, or probably will be, at 
present Some of the most enlightened £nglish 
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politicians^ as Mr. Malthas, have also expressed 
an unfavourable opinion of it, for reasons of an 
opposite character. They regard it as adverse to 
liberty; and likewise as inconsistent with the 
best possible improvement of the soil. The Edin- 
burgh Reviewers appear to doubt its advantages 
very strongly ; and, indeed, I have/ound but few 
intelligent persons who expressed a decided ap- 
probation of it, either in writing or conversation. 
It is not unnatural, however, even supposing the 
system to be as valuable as it is thought by those 
who approve it, that it should be looked upon for 
a while with great suspicion; considering how 
bold and essential an innovation it is upon a state 
of property still existing in every part of Europe^ 
except France, and the contiguous countries which 
made a part of the French empire. Without 
entering into a full discussion of the theory of thift 
important subject, I shall add a few suggestions^ 
tending to show that the objections to the new 
system are not, perhaps, to be regarded as con* 
elusive* 

In order to form a correct opinion of the merits 
of this system, the first thing necessary is to as- 
certain with certainty its actual results in &ct; 
and upon this point, which is the essential one, 
the ideas of those who are opposed to it appear to 
me to be incorrect. How far will tlie division of 
the land proceed by the continual operation of this 
system ? Its adversaries affect to fear that it will 
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go the full length of the infinite divisibility of 
matter ; that a whole kingdom will be cut. up at no 
remote period into inch pieces; and tliatallthe 
estates in it will be literally no bigger than the one 
described by Juvenal, of the size of a lizard, {unius 
lojcertce) which has given commentators so much 
anxiety. We see nothing of this, however, in those 
parts of the United States where the same law* 
haiS been long in operation, and upon a very limited 
territory ; as Massachusetts. The real extent to 
which this division would proceed, would probably 
be determined by the state of the population. For 
this purpose the cultivators may be considered as 
the whole community* If there were no increase 
of population, this system would create no division 
of estates; each family producing a son and a 
daughter, the estates which were divided inta 
equal portions between the children, would be 
united again by marriage, and remain precisely as 
they were before. But the tendency of the sys- 
tem is to increase population,ras long as a country 
is capable of supporting it, and with the increase 
of population, estates would be subdivided, until 
they were reduced to the size just sufficient to 
support an industrious family. Here the sub- 
division would generally stop. If a pjoperty just 
sufficient to support a single family, descended to 
several heirs, instead of cutting it up among 
themselves into inch pieces, they would sell it, and 
divide the proceeds. A diffi^rent course might be 
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pursued occasionally by improvident individuals, 
who are found in all classes ; and cultivators would 
sometimes marry, as we see persons in other occu- 
pations, without any reasonable prospect of being 
able to support a family. At this point, the check 
of disease and poverty would present itself, as it 
does now, and prevent the possibility of any fur- 
ther subdivision. But, in general, the division 
would stop at the point I have mentioned, because 
this is the one defined by immediate self interest, 
the general rule of action, which, in all the- 
oretical reasoning, must be taken as the universal 
one. 

Again : The writers I have alluded to, appear 
to think that this principle would produce a uni- 
versal equality in the size of all estates. No indt* 
^vidual WQuld possess more wealth or influence than 
the rest : and, independently of the unfavourable 
effect that this state of things might have upon the 
higher and more liberal pursuits which form the 
grace and ornament ^f social life, and which could 
hardly be cultivated in straitened circumstances^ 
it is thought to be incompatible with political inde- 
pendence. It would lead directly, says Malthus, 
to military despotism. Whatever mighty in fact, 
be the result of such an equality, the existence of* 
it seems to be wholly chimerical* It is true, that 
the land would then be thrown into the common 
market, with every other description of property, 
and placed at the command of skill and industry. 
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But there is no more reason why this should pro* 
duce an exact equality of property among the cul- 
tivatorsy than that the present state of things in 
Europe should produce such an equality among 
the persons engaged in commerce or manufac- 
tures, where we know that the inequalities are still 
greater, than in land. It may be shown, indeed, 
by mathematical demonstration, that when every 
description of property is entirely unfettered by 
artificial institutions, there will exist, of necessity, 
the greatest variety in the amount of individual 
estates, that is possible in the nature of things. 
Suppose for example, that a hundred persons are 
playing at a game of skill for a sum of a hundred 
thousand dollars^ and that their skill is respectively 
in the ratio of the ascending series of numbers, 
from one to a hundred ; their shares in the sum 
at stake, at the close of the game, will be in the 
same proportion, and will stand in relation to each 
other, as 1, % 3, 4, &c. to 100 : and this is the 
greatest possible variety which can be effected by 
the division of this sum among a hundred per- 
sons. This is the image of a society, where the 
whole of the common property is thrown into a 
general l^tock, from which each individual mem- 
ber draws his share, according to his talents and 
industry. As the varieties of these are infinite, %he 
variety of fortunes will be infinite likewise. But 
in the case we are supposing, if two or three large 
sums, say of ten thousand dollars each, are taken 
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from the common stock, and given gratuitously 
to two or three of the players, the possible variety 
will be diminished, instead of being augmented. 
If the persons thus favoured, happen to be the 
best players, their shares at the close may be 
larger than any that would have existed on the 
former supposition -, but on the whole, the variety 
of shares must- be less considerable, because the 
causes that produce it operate within a narrower 
compass. 

Thus it appears that the practical operation of 
this system is to increase the population, as long 
as the country is capable of supporting it, and to 
distribute the whole property of the community 
among its members, on the principle of the great- 
est possible variety of fortunes : the smallest 
estates being in general large enough to support 
an industrious family. It can hardly be denied 
that such a state of property is preferable to the 
one resulting from feudal principles : nor does it 
seem to be attended with the inconveniences 
which have been apprehended. If we suppose 
with Malthus, that the subdivision of the whole 
country into very small estates, tends to introduce 
military despotism ; then this system is more ad- 
verse to it, than any other that can be imagined, 
because it leads, as we have seen, to the greatest 
possible variety of fortunes. In France, says the 
Edinburgh Review, there can be no landed aris- 
tocracy, to fill the provincial magistracies with 
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respectability and advantage to the country. It 
is true, that there are not at present, and proba* 
bly never will be, any landholders with annual 
incomes of 100 and 150,0001. sterling, as in Eng* 
Jand : and the absence of them is hardly an eviL 
That there will be a want of magistrates or of 
lawyers, is, I am afraid, the last thing to be ap» 
prehended in France or any other civilised com* 
munity. Nor does the apprehension appear to be 
very remarkably justified by a statement in another 
passage in the same article, that there axe 5600 
judges in France, to do the business which is 
done in England by 1^1. The natural aristocracy 
of a country, says the Review with justice, cannot 
be created by laws. How then can it be created 
by the law of entails ? The natural aristocracy is 
that of talents, wealth, and virtue. This will al- 
ways exist in the most jBourishing state where 
there is the widest field, and the amplest reward 
for the exercise of talent and virtue ; and it isr not 
favoured by artificial fetters on the circulation of 
property. If there be in reality in England, a 
more respectable class of middling proprietors 
than in France, which may be doubted, it is not 
owing to the law of entails ; but to the circum- 
stance, that England is, at the present moment, a 
richer country than France In proportion to its 
population, and as the new system in FrsCnce will 
produce a great increase of wealth, it will tend 
more than anything else to supply this deficiency. 
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Indeed the difference of situation between Eng- 
land and France, in regard to the principle of dis- 
tributing property, does not appear suflScient to 
produce any great practical difference of circum- 
stances ; since it seems, from the calculations of 
Colquhoun, that the amount of property, of which 
the circulation is not perfectly free, does not much 
exceed a tenth part of the whole. 

How far this system is compatible with a 
monarchical form of government, is a different 
question. In this particular, the apprehensions of 
the French royalists may not be wholly ground- 
less. A country without artificial inequalities in 
the distribution of property and personal pri- 
vileges, is substantially republican. Experience 
alone can determine, whether, under such circum- 
stances, the form of monarchy can be preserved. 
In China this combination appears to have existed 
for upwards of three millenniums : and it is there- 
fore not essentially impossible. It may be doubted, 
whether it will ever be in the power of the stirring 
spirits of the European world, to produce an ex- 
ample of the same kind at home. And whatever 
the French royalists may think of it, whose per- 
sonal interest is at stake, the disappearance of the 
forms of monarchy in a country from which the 
substance has long since departed, would be a 
.matter of very little importance to the nation or 
the world at large* As to the gratuitous remarks 
^f Malthus and the Edinburgh reviewers, that a 
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military despotism would follow of course upon 
the heels of the republici it is in both a mere 
assertion^ without any attempt at proof, and as 
we have seen, proceeds upon false suppositions in 
i^gard to the stat6 of property. The same pre- 
diction has been liberally extended to our own 
republic by most of the European politicians: 
but after an experience of nearly half a century, 
we do not find its accomplishment at all more 
probable than at tha first moment. 

I conclude then, that the new state of property 
which has been brought about by the revolution, 
is a great and essential improvement in the situ- 
ation of France. In this advantage, and in the 
flourishing state of the public finances, consists 
principally the. superiority of her present position 
over that of the other European powers. In other 
respects, such as the forms of administration^ 
the state of public opinion, and the policy of the 
cabinet, neither the present aspect of her affairs, 
nor her immediate future prospects, are very 
flattering. 

1. The forms of administration are still in a 
great measure unsettled, although the seventh 
year of the new reign has elapsed. I speak not 
so much of the degree of stability which may be 
attributed to the reigning dynasty ; but rather of 
the composition of the legislative body, which, in 
a representative government, is a matter of much 
more importance. To invent new systems of 
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election, and to atter them before they have had 
time to be fairly tried, has been the principal em- 
ployment of the French government since the 
restoration. It must be added, to the credit of 
the representation of the people, which is often 
supposed to be the turbulent and revolutionary 
element in political systems, that the disposition 
to change has not beeft exhibited in this depart- 
ment, but in that of the executive power; and 
that the successive modifications of the right of 
sufirage have been, as it were, forced upon the 
parliament by the ministry. While in England, 
the reformers were trampled under fopt by dra^ 
goons, and hunted down under the name of Madi- 
calSy as something rather worse than wild beasts ; 
while the aristocratic party, in most parts of the 
continent, were declaiming with bitterness against 
any thing in the shape of change;^ at the same 
moment, this party were insisting in France upon 
a radical reform in the popular representation, as 
the only means of saving the country, and actually 
carried it through at the point of the bayonet. 
And the reason of this apparent inconsistency was 
plain enough. In France, the aristocratic party 
expected to gain by reform. In all the rest of 
Europe, they were sure to lose by it. Such was 
the secret of this, as it is of many other very con* 
scientious differences of opinion. 

The principles of representative government 
are not yet quite so well settled, or so generally 
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understood, as they probably will be some cen* 
turies hence. The institution is still recent. It 
has been put in practice till very lately, in only two 
or three countries, and from this small number of 
instances, and comparatively short trial, it would 
be unsafe to draw, with perfect confidence, any 
general conclusions. It is highly probable, how- 
ever, that property exercises its natural influence 
in this, as in other governments; and that this 
influence is not much affected by the particular 
forms under which the representative system pre- 
sents itselfl If the right of suffrage is restricted, 
it naturally falls into the hands of the proprietors, 
as the prominent members of the community. If 
extended, it is still exercised by persons under 
their influence, and of course in their interest. 
Hence, the true secret, and only efiectual way of 
giving a popular character to a political system, 
is not to extend the right of suflrage, but to dis* 
tribute the property as equally as possible through 
the community. 

In France, as we have seen, this object had 
already been efiected to a great extent. Almost 
the whole mass of property had been newly 
divided and distributed; and the proprietors,, 
generally speaking, might be said to hold of the 
revolution, as they were all said, under the feudal 
system, to hold of the king. Their interest was, 
of course, identified with the order of things pro- 
duced by the revolution ; their opinions were in 
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accordance with its principles; and these opinions 
would have probably been manifested by almost 
any system of suffrage that could have been intro- 
duced. They pervaded the mass of the people^ 
from the highest to the lowest ranks, and the 
whole nation might be said» in this sense, to be 
completely revolutionary. Hence, had the king, 
upon his return, placed himself frankly and 
honestly at the head of this new order of interests, 
opinions, and feelings, there must have been a 
perfect harmony between the representatives of 
the nation and the government, which would have 
existed alike under any system of elections; so 
that the laws upon this, subject would have been 
of slight import^ce, and would probably have 
engaged but little attention. 

Circumstances prevented the government from 
adopting this course of policy. They appeared, 
on the contrary, to look with suspicion on every 
thing connected with the interests and opinions 
of the revolution ; and evidently gave their con- 
fidence to the adherents of the ancient system, 
although some formal concessions, and many fair 
promises were made to the friends of the new. 
It was natural to suppose that the popular interest, 
alarmed at this state of things, would express it- 
self at the elections with redoubled energy ; and 
hence, as it was found necessary to gratify the 
nation with the form of a representative govern- 
ment, the difficult problem presented itself, to in- 
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vent a system of popular representation! in which 
the people should not be represented* The solu- 
tion of this problem has occupied almost the whole 
time and attention of the government, since the - 
restoration ; and to do them justice, they appear 
to have succeeded, at least for the moment, better 
than could have been reasonably expected. 

The opinion seems to have been early adopted, 
that the great proprietors would be less favorable 
to the popular cause, than the smaller; and, ac- 
cordingly, the charter itself, which was published 
in 1814, at the time of the first restoration, re- 
stricted the right of voting in the election of de- 
puties, to persons paying three hundred franks 
annual taxes; leaving most of the other details 
to be determined by law. Meanwhile, until this 
law should be passed, the legislative body, as it 
existed under Bonaparte, was preserved. No law, 
however, was passed upon the subject, before his 
return from Elba, when the house of deputies was 
dissolved, and a new one chosen ; which was again 
dissolved at the king's second restoration ; and, 
there being still no new law to regulate the elec- 
tions, recourse was had to the old imperial system 
for this purpose. Under this system, the deputies 
were in substance nominated by the government; 
and the result was the house of 181^, denomi- 
nated by the king, mtrotwable^ (undiscoverable,) 
probably in derision ; as he made great haste to 
get rid of it, by dissolving it the year after. This 
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house held but one session, during which a law 
was proposed by the ministry on the subject of 
elections, which was regarded by the house as too 
•democratic, and amended by the introduction 
of some aristocratic features. In this state, it 
was sent to the house of peers, and there rejected 
as too aristocratic; the French government pre- 
senting, at that time, the rather singular spectacle 
of a democratic house of peers, an aristocratic 
house of commons, and a neutral ministry. On 
the 5th of September, 1816, the house was dis- 
solved by a royal ordinance, and no law having 
yet been passed, in consequence of the disagree- 
ment just mentioned, recurrence was had agaia 
to the old imperial system ; the ductility of which 
was then displayed in full perfection ; for although, 
from the growing influence of M. de Cases, the 
ministry had assumed a popular character since 
the last elections, the same forms which then 
discovered the undiscoverable chamber, now 
brought to light another, containing a large ma- 
jority of voices, tuned precisely to the ministerial 
pitch. At this time the government exhibited 
a stronger appearance than at any other since 
the revolution, of an honest intention to embrace 
the true national poUcy. There was a perfect 
harmony among the three branches of the l^isla- 
tive power } and at the first session c^ the new 
bouse of deputies, a law was proposed on the sub- 
ject of elections, conferring the right of suffrage. 
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agreeably to the charter, upon rather less than a 
hundred thousand of the richest proprietors, in a 
nation of nearly thirty million inhabitants. This 
law, aristocratic, one would think, if any thing 
could be so, was violently opposed by a party in 
parliament, as being of democratic tendency, a 
circumstance which, with a thousand others, evi- 
dently proved, that this party was not properly 
aristocratic, but anti-national. The law, however, 
passed by handsome majorities, and went into 
operation at the re-election of the fifth part of the 
house of deputies, whose term of service expired 
at the close of the next year. 

The operation of this law was such as had been 
anticipated by its friends and its enemies. It was 
neither aristocratic nor democratic in any obnox- 
ious sense of either term. The deputies returned 
by it were universally men of distinguished talents 
and high character, and, in most instances, of rank 
and property ; but the great majority of them were 
acknowledged friends of the popular and national 
interest, in contradistinction to that of the emi- 
grants. The effect of the law, in favouring the 
popular cause, was no doubt assisted in some de- 
gree by the influence of the ministry, which was 
then exercised in the same direction. But that its 
tendency was essentially the same as it appeared 
to be, is evident from two circumstances. First, 
the elections under it were, in several cases, more 
popular than was agreeable to the ministry, and 
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candidates were chosen, to whom they were op- 
posed as too democratic. Thus the election of 
M. Benjamin Constant was defeated at Paris by 
the ministry, who united their influence with that 
of a section of the liberal party, in support of M. 
Ternaux, a wealthy manufacturer of the metropo- 
lis. Constant wa^, notwithstanding, returned at 
the same election from one of the country depart- 
ments. Secondly, at the subsequent trials of the 
law, and especially at the third, when, in conse- 
quence of the intervening change in the policy of 
the cabinet, the ministry used its influence 
throughout against the liberal candidates, they 
were, notwithstanding, elected still more generally 
than they had been before. It is evident, from 
these circumstances, that the popular returns prio- 
duced by the law, were not the effect of ministe- 
rial influence ; but the natural result of the system. 
Accordingly, when the emigrant party obtained 
the ascendancy in the cabinet, they could not 
venture to depend upon their influence, at the 
elections to neutralize the effect of this law, and 
give them such returns as suited their policy, but 
thought it absolutely necessary to new model the 
law itself. If then, all other proprietors and in- 
habitants being first excluded from the right of 
suilrage as too democratic, the hundred thousand 
richest individuals in the nation also exhibited a 
decided adherence to the popular cause, it follows, 
of necessity, that this is the cause of the nation } 
and that the whole mass of property is interested 
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in it alike, whether in possession of the higher or 
the lower ranks of society. The government 
were, therefore^ informed, or might have been by 
the result of this experiment, that if they chose to 
adopt with frankness, and pursue with persever* 
ance, a liberal policy, they should be supported in < 
it by all the property, as well as all the population 
of the country, and that, if they entered upon a 
different one, the same forces would be arrayed 
against them. Such a piece of information, one 
would think, ought not to have been lost upon a 
sagacious and intelligent ministry. 

A re-action, however, had commenced against 
the new law almost immediately after its adoption j 
and in the course of the session of 1818— 19> a 
respectable member of the house of peers, the 
Marquis de Barthelemi, made a proposition for its 
amendment, which passed in that body. On this 
occasion^ the law was defended by the ministry 
with great zeal, and the proposition was rejected 
in the house of deputies. It thus appeared that 
while the character of the lower house had been 
growing more popular, that of the upper had been 
taking an opposite direction, although there had 
been very little change in the persons composing 
it. To recover their influence in this branch ci 
the legislature, the ministry took the strong mev 
sure of crating sixty new peers in one day, and 
this addition to the number of their friends, re- 
stored their majority. After these decided demon* 
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strations of attachment to the existing system <tf 
elections, it was hardly to be expected that the 
government itself would insist upon its being 
changed the very next year. But in the interval 
between this and the succeeding session of 1819— 
HO^ the tumults in £ngland and Germany excited 
great uneasiness in all the governments of Europe ; 
and the autumnal elections in France were not only 
wholly in the liberal interest, and much more de- 
cidedly so than was agreeable to the ministry, but 
several nominations were peculiarly obnoxious, 
and that of the Abb6 Gr6goire was regarded as 
absolutely scandalous. Notwithstanding this, the 
ministry exhibited at first a disposition to adhere 
to the system; but previously to the meeting of 
parliament, a different determination was taken, 
preceded^ however, by the retirement of the three 
most popular members of the cabinet It was now 
resolved that the ministry itself should propose a 
change in the system of elections, and the king an- 
nounced the intention in his opening speech. It 
was probably found difficult to arrange the new law, 
as two or three months passed away without any 
proposition upon the subject. M. de Cases, who 
still retained his place at the head of the council* 
and has always been looked upon as firmly attach- 
ed to the liberal interest, appears to have intended, 
as fiu: as possible, to retain the essential principles 
of the existing system, admitting only some for* 
mal changes to satisfy the party opposed to it. 
Accordingly it does not appear that the law which 
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was finaUy prepared under his direction, had it 
been adopted, would have made any material al- 
teration in the result of the system. The only 
important amendment introduced, was the provi- 
sion that two-fifths of the deputies, instead of 
being chosen in the existing forms, should be 
named by a body of electors appointed for this 
purpose ; but as these electors were to be appoint- 
ed by the voters as they stood before, and as the 
other three-fifths of the deputies were to be chosen 
directly by the same voters, it is difficult to see 
how any change could have been produced in the 
political character of the returns. 

But this plan was never brought to the test of 
experiment. After the public mind had been kept 
in anxious suspense upon tlie subject for two or 
three months, the presentation of it was at last 
fixed for the ISth of February, 1820; and, by a 
singular coincidence, the very night preceding oc- 
curred the assassination of the Duke of Berry. 
This event was followed by the retirement of 
Count de Cases ; and by the complete ascendancy 
of the emigrant party in the cabinet. When the 
new ministry, after subjecting the press to cen- 
sorship, and suspending the securities of personal 
liberty, took up the subject of the elections, 
they withdrew the new proposition of their prede- 
cessors, and substituted another, which, in sub- 
stance, reduced the number of voters from a hun- 
dred xo about twenty thousand. These electors 
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were to choose the deputies fromr candidates pre- 
sented to them by the voters as they stood before: 
and in each department the several subdivisions, 
called arrondissemensj were to present a number 
of candidates equal to the number of deputies to 
which the department was entitled ; and from 
these the electors, composing what were called 
the superior colleges, appointed the deputies : so 
that if the superior college could gain the votes of 
any one arrondissementy they secured the deputies 
for the whole department. The law might have 
been defeated by a combination among the arron» 
dissemens to nominate the same persons \ in which 
case the superior college could only have confirmed 
the choice. This natural arrangement is adopted 
habitually by the towns composing electoral dis- 
tricts in our own country, and would, doubtless, 
have been resorted to in France, to the entire de- 
feat of the objects of the law, had it not been 
foreseen and prevented by a provision, that if the 
same person were presented by two arrondisse- 
mensy he should be regarded as the candidate of 
that in which he had the greatest number of 
votes; and the person standing next him on the list 
presented by the other, taken for the candidate 
there. It would follow from this principle, that 
however unanimous might be the opinion of a de- 
partment in favour of certain candidates, their 
election might be defeated by the superior college, 
if a single scattering vote could be gained for any- 
body else. It is quite evident, therefore, that this 
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system gave tHe effective right of suflfrage exclu- 
sively to the superior colleges, — that is, to the 
fifteen or twenty thousand richest individuals in 
France. In all probability, the twenty thousand 
richest proprietors are as little inclined to favour 
the policy of the emigrants, as the richest hundred 
thousand. But the ministry calculated, and it 
would seem from the result, with justice, that 
when the number of voters was reduced so low, 
they should be able, by patronage and influence, 
to control a majority. 

Such was the scheme which was proposed to the 
deputies at the session of 18S0, and which occu- 
pied the whole attention of the house — I might 
almost say of France, and indeed of Europe — for 
nearly three months in succession. It was a cu- 
rious spectacle to see the same ministers — three 
of them still retaining their places — who had re- 
pulsed with such vigour, precisely a year before, 
any alteration in the existing system, as inexpe- 
dient, and even unconstitutional, now coming for- 
ward, without any material change of circum- 
stances, to unsay their own language, and refute 
their own arguments. M. de Serre, the keeper of 
the seals, the ablest debater among the ministers, 
and the one who, the year before, had defended 
the then existing law with the greatest warmth, 
was now the most determined advocate of the new 
one. The opposition had only to recur to the 
newspapers of the preceding year, and they found 
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themselves supplied, in the speeches of the mi- 
nisters, with every description of argument they 
wanted. Accordingly, not a day passed during the 
debate in which they were not placed repeatedly 
in contradiction with themselves. The question 
was at last taken upon the first article involving 
the principle of the law, and carried by a majority 
of five only; while, at the same time, the streets 
of Paris were occupied every night by tumul* 
tuous mobs, which it required the whole military 
force of the garrison to keep in check. In this 
state of things a slight accident might ha^e pro- 
duced the most important consequences ; and the 
ministers recoiled from the danger of continuing 
the agitation of this question two or three weebi 
longer, the shortest time in which the debate 
could have been brought to a close. A compro- 
mise was agreed to, which met the views of a 
large majority of the house, and was carried al- 
most without discussion. The choice of a number 
of deputies, equal to the whole number previously 
existing, is left to* the electors as they stood; 
and an additional number, equal to two-fifths of 
the whole, is appointed by a superior college, com* 
posed of the richest fourth part of the chartered 
electors. This law was tried for the first time at 
the elections last autumn, and the superior cal- 
lages voted in general conformably to the views of 
the ministry. Having thus gained an accession of 
adherents equal to two-fifths of the whole number 
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of deputies, and possessing before a stxong party 
in the house, they have been able, during the pre- 
sent session, to carry most of their measures by 
laige majorities, though harassed by continual at* 
tacks from the more violent members of both 
parties. 

Such is the present form of the political insti- 
tutions of the French nation in this very interest- 
ing particular; and the government appears to 
bave succeeded better, perhaps, than could rea- 
sonably have been expected, involving the problem 
of a popular representation in which the people is 
not represented. The result of this experiment 
may serve to show that although, generally speak- 
ing, forms of election are comparatively indifferent, 
since property will have its natural and necessary 
influence under all — yet the right of suflrage 
should be at least sufficiently extended to place a 
majority of the voters beyond the immediate in- 
fluence of the ministry. The government, for the 
purposes of influence, is itself a great proprietor ; 
infinitely the greatest in the nation ; and the same 
general causes that give the proprietors political 
weight, also give it to the government in propor* 
tton to the whole amount of the public revenue 
which annually passes through its hands. Where 
the administration continually emanates from the 
people, and returns to it, as with us, there is no se- 
paration of interest between it and the people ; and 
of course jxo necessity to provide a check against its 
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influence ; although, if such a check were neces- 
sary, it is fully supplied in our institutions by the 
general diffusion of the right^of suffrage, and the 
economical character of all our political estab- 
lishments. But in Europe, where the formal ad- 
ministration often have, or think they have, a 
strong interest to oppose the will of the people at 
large — if the pecuniary influence at the disposition 
of government is sufficient to corrupt or neutralize 
the whole body of voters — it is evident that the . 
forms of representation are a mere farce. This is 
nearly the state of things in France, and to a great 
degree in England, — although the very irregu- 
larity of the forms established in the latter country, 
which appears, at first view, unfavourable to 
liberty, serves, in many cases, to defeat the in- 
fluence of government 

In both these countries, however, as in all 
others, the forms under which th6 institutions of 
representative government presents itself are im- 
material, in comparison with the essential circum- 
stances of a general diffusion of property, and with 
it of substantial power. It is this which secures 
to the people the enjoyment of much p]:actical 
liberty, notwithstanding the irregular forms and 
vast pecuniary influence of the British government, 
and this will maintain the French nation in pos- 
session of the same substantial blessing against the 
mistaken policy of the cabinet, and the delusive 
protection of a packed house of deputies. 
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2, If the forms of goveMment existiiig in 
France are a much less agreeable subject of con- 
templation than the state of property, the policy 
of the cabinet, as I have hinted already, is also far 
from corresponding with the wishes of the best 
friends of the nation and of the reigning family. 
And this is the more unfortunate, as it would seem 
that the true course was indicated so clearly, that 
it could hardly have been mistaken. The king of 
France had befere him, in the history of England, 
the example of two new dynasties, which had 
adopted precisely opposite systems of policy. The 
Stuarts, upon their return, attempted to govern, in 
opposition to the opinions and interests of the 
people. The House of Brunswick placed itself 
honestly and frankly at the head of the national 
feeling. The complete success of one system, and 
the complete failure of the other, are facts suffi- 
ciently notorious. Here then was a volume of 
instruction, where the doctrine hardly admitted of 
doubt or disputation. Overlooking these in- 
stances, and attempting to govern in the interest 
of the emigrants, the king, more unhappy even 
than the Stuarts, found himself compelled, in less 
than a year, to quit his country ; and, what was 
still worse, to enter it again in the rear of a fo- 
reign army. By his conduct, while Bonaparte was 
marching towards the capital, atid even by his 
declarations published at Ghent during the inter- 
regnum, tbe king admitted the errors into which 
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he had fallen ; and left himself, of course, no ex- 
cuae for a repetition of them. Yet since his second 
return, the course of policy adopted has been, with 
some occasional vacillation, substantially the same 
as it was after the first ; and, at the present mo* 
ment, is more decidedly anti-national than ever. 

What, it may be enquired, are, in point of fact, 
the measures that make up this anti-national Sjrs- 
tern? In this respect whcit has not been done, is 
perhaps of more importance than what has been 
done. At no period since the Restoration has the 
government possessed the confidence of the people* 
To acquire this was the first and most important 
object. Possessing the public confidence, they 
might have arranged the detail of their measures 
without fear of an opposition ; but having failed 
in this, they can obtain no credit for their proceed- 
ings, supposing them even the wisest and most sa- 
lutary that could be imagined. 

It is urged, however, by the ministry and the 
royalists, that the party expressing dissatisfaction 
with the policy of the government is not to be con- 
sidered as expressing the national sentiment. It 
is represented as consisting of a few ambitious, 
unprincipled demagogues, and a few honest, but 
visionary theorists, the dupes and instruments of 
the former. These two descriptions of persons, 
by their loquacity in public assemblies, and the 
2eal with which they promulgate their opinions 
through the medium of the press, by activity of 
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Speech and fertilitj of pen^ give themsdves the 
appearance of representing a large and imposing 
section of the public ; as two or three individuals 
in a forty by frequently shifting their position and 
keeping up a rapid fire from several points, have 
been known to give the enemy the idea that the 
place was defended by a strong garrison. But im- 
prison a few of these disturbers of the public 
peace» and deprive the rest of their means of ope- 
ration by abolishing deliberative assemblies, and 
silencing the press ; and, according to their hypo- 
thesis, you may put an end at once to party, divi- 
sions, and establish a general uniformity of opinion 
through the whole society. Without entering 
here into an examination of the personal compo- 
sition of the liberal party, upon which I shall touch 
slightly hereafter, it may be observed, in general, 
that it is utterly repugnant to the theory here 
stated, its leaders being among the most intelli- 
gent, wealthy, and respectable persons in the 
nation. Indeed, if there is any correctness in the 
view I have taken in the preceding chapter of the 
general composition of parties in Europe, the very 
imagination of such a system by the royalists is a 
sufficient proof how insensible they are to the pre- 
sent state of society, and consequently how inca- 
pable of directing the government. But inde- 
pendently of any general reasoning or preconceived 
opinion, the experiment of the election law of 
1817f which I have already described, must have 
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satisfied every person, not completely blinded by 
prejudice, that the great mass of property through- 
out the country was in the liberal interest, carry- 
ing with it, of necessity, the mass of population 
and intellect. 

It is urged again, however, that this popular 
party is unreasonable ; that it is essentially hostile 
to the Bourbon dynasty, and to a monarchical form 
of government; that it aims at the establishment 
of a republic or a military despotism, and that of 
course it can never be trusted with power. This 
argument either proceeds upon the same miscon- 
ception in regard to the composition and strength 
of the liberal party with the last; or it proves 
rather more than perhaps would suit the purpose 
of those who employ it. If it be true that the 
mass of population and property is resolutely hos- 
tile to the present form of government and the 
dynasty of the Bourbons, the proper conclusion 
perhaps would be, that it is their policy to abdicate 
at once. For a single family to make head against 
such a nation as France, I take to be wholly im- 
practicable ; and the attempt could only produce 
greater evils than abdication itself. But before' 
adopting a system, which leads necessarily to such 
a conclusion as this, it might perhaps be expedient 
to make trial of the liberal party, to trust them for 
once, and learn by experiment their real inten- 
tions. This has not yet been done. It seems 
on the contrary to have been admitted as an 
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axiotn, that if this party obt^ned an ascendant in 
the ministry, or a majority in parliament, inevitable 
ruin would follow at once. For myself I see no 
reason to suppose that there is any such hostility 
in the liberal party to the present government, or 
the Bourbon dynasty. There may be individuals 
among them attached to republican forms, although 
the experiment they made of that system had but 
little tendency to create such an attachment. Con- 
sidered as a great party, supported by the popula- 
tion and property of the country, their object is not 
forms or families, but essential liberty. This they 
have already obtained in substance, by the revolu- 
tion in the state of property, and in form by the 
charter. Their only important object at present 
is to secure what they have acquired, and to main- 
tain the existing state of things. Nothing, of 
coiu'se, can be more contrary to the idea of revo* 
lution ; and if the Bourbons ever exhibit a sincere 
intention to assist in these objects, they must, of 
necessity, obtain the undisguised attachment and 
support of the liberal party, because the interest of 
that party would then be identified with theirs ; 
and there is little danger of mistake in predicting 
that their attachments and opinions will be deter- 
mined by their interest. 

I observe, with some surprise, in the same arti- 
cle of the Edinburgh Review to which I have al- 
ready alluded, a disposition to countenance the 
imputation upon the liberal party of an ungovern- 
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able and seditious spirit. The reviewers seem to 
forget that this party is essentially the same with 
the whig party in England, which they habitually 
support. Are they prepared to admit the correct- 
ness of the similar charges made against their 
friends by the British ultras, with just as much 
. foundation f As a proof that the liberal party are 
anxious for a republic or a despotism rather than 
substantial civil liberty, they quote a passage from 
a speech of one of the most distinguished orators 
of that party, General Foy, in which he remarks^ 
that the French, if they cannot have liberty and 
glory, prefer a brilliant military despotism to a 
feudal aristocracy. Is it fair to consider this as a 
preference of despotism over liberty ? I confess 
that if I were compelled to decide between these 
two evils, I should be disposed to make the same 
choice. Of all the kinds of government that have 
ever been practised, the feudal aristocracy of the 
middle ages seems to have been the most intoler* 
able, uniting as it did all the horrors of complete 
anarchy with all the oppression of the most ruth* 
less despotism. Then they say that the French 
can form no idea of any other aristocracy but a 
feudal one. How does this appear ? It seems, on 
the contrary, to be the reviewers who can form no 
idea of any other. It is they who assert that the 
feudal law of primogeniture is absolutely necessary 
to form an aristocracy. The French deny this ne« 
cessity, both in theory and practice ; and are quite 
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confident that without feudal regulations they shall 
have all the aristocracy they want, or that is nsefuL 
It is a painful consideration, that while the ene^ 
mies of liberty throughout Europe act together 
with the cordiality of a band of brothers, her 
friends in different nations are hardly disposed to 
acknowledge each other as allies. This id but a 
poor prognostic of the ultimate success of the 
cause. And in regard to the supposed seditious 
spirit of the liberal party, is it so very extraordi- 
nary that they should not feel confidence in a go« 
vernment which feels no confidence in them ? This 
circumstance alone, independently of particular 
measures, is enough to justify all the discontent 
they have ever expressed or felt. Let an English 
politician who is disposed to deny this, reflect upon 
the state of public opinion in Great Britain at the 
close of the reign of Queen Anne ; and recollect 
the curses that are still heaped upon the tory ad<« 
ministration, which she was ill-advised enough to 
employ, and which was suq>ected, with justice, of 
being adverse to the existing establishments of the 
country, and to the cause of liberty. 

This subject is much better treated by M. Guizot, 
one of the ablest and most judicious of the liberal 
politicians, in his late work on the present Situation 
of the French Government. He establishes satis- 
factorily, that whatever disorderly elements may 
by accident be connected with the liberal party» 
and he does not deny that there are some such^ 
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they derive the little influence they possess wholly 
irom the errors of the ministry, and that the party 
itself has no other object but the maintenance of 
the existing state of things, including the dynasty, 
whenever the dynasty, which it has not yet done, 
shall fairly identify its interest with that of the 
new establishments. 

In reality, though the policy of the French go? 
vernment, like other established errors, is sup- 
ported on general principles, it was not, probably, 
adopted as a matter of calculation, but was an al- 
most necessary result of the difSculties attending 
the king's personal position at his return. He ap« 
pears to have perceived the policy that suited his 
circumstances, and to have been himself sufficiently 
inclined to adopt it. It is probable even that it 
tallied with his own inclinations, as he was con* 
sidered, at the commencement of the Revolution, 
an adherent of the popular party. The charter 
which he proclaimed immediately after his return 
was sufficiently liberal in its provisions to secure 
all interests and satisfy all opinions ; and had he 
found it possible to conduct the administration with 
j^rmness and uniformity in the same principles, he 
would probably have obtained the confidence of 
the nation* Unfortunately there were two im- 
portant points in which his position difl!ered from 
that of the House of Brunswick, and which made 
it extremely difficult, if not impossible, for him to 
Sttrike at once with decision into the proper course. 

13 
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One of these was his personal situation in regard 
to the emigrants ; and the other» the existing rela- 
tions between France and the great continental 
alliance. 

The House of Brunswick were personally, as 
well as politically, connected with the national in- 
terest, and' had no conflict to sustain between the 
dictates of duty and the demands of feeling and 
friendship. The Bourbons returned with a suite 
of adherents whose interest was adverse to that of 
all the new establishments, but who had sacrificed 
every thing in behalf of the royal family. Whe- 
ther their policy in emigrating was right or wrong, 
in point of fact they had abai^doned the highest 
rank and most brilliant fortune to accompany their 
fallen sovereign in exile and , misery. They bad 
taken up the cross to follow the Bourbons; and 
if the French nation bad a right to blame their 
conduct, they might fairly expect indulgence 
and favour from th^ir royal master. How was 
it possible for the king to drive from his per- 
son . and condemn to obscurity and want his de« 
voted followers and friends, who had ministered 
to him with their service and substance in the 
worst of times, when they could not reasonably 
expect any reward for their loyalty on. this side the 
grave ? Was the day of restoration and triumph 
to be only the consummation of ruin, to the most 
affectionate partisans of the restored family ? Afler 
buffeting the adverse torrent in their sovereign's 
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companj for nearly thirty years, were they now 
to be cast off without recompence or thanks, just 
as the tide had turned and the port was opening 
before them ? This was morally impossible. Tlieir 
fidelity must in some way or other be rewarded. 
Hiere was Scripture authority in their favour: 
«< Thou hast been feithful over a few things, I will 
make thee ruler over many things. Enter thou into 
thejoy ofthyLord.*' 

Inexorable duty would have turned a deaf ear 
to these suggestions of friendship, natural and 
amiable as it might appear to comply with them, 
and worthless as the crown itself might be justly 
held if purchased by so cruel a sacrifice. It was 
absolutely necessary, in order to ensure the confi- 
dence of the nation, that the government should 
be entrusted to persons of high character and ac- 
knowledged liberal opinions. Had Louis XV1II#, 
instead of an intelligent and amiable man, been a 
Frederic, or even a Henri QuatrCf he would have 
had the courage to submit to this hard necessity* 
Henry IV. made no scruple of sacrificing his reli- 
gion, and with it his personal friends, to the in- 
terest of the state, at a time when religious opi- 
nions were as passionately embraced, and as perse- 
veringly defended, as political ones are now ; or 
rather when politics, and the great interests con*- 
liected with it, passed under the name of religion. 
Here was an example worth imitation. Unfortu- 
nately a different policy prevailed, and the preten- 
19 
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sions of the personal friends of the family were re* 
cognised to a great extent. The high oflSces of 
state-* the commissions in the army— • the em- 
bassies — the prefectures — the peerages and other 
civil and militaiy posts of importance, were gene* 
rally given to emigrants, decidedly attached to the 
old regime. Thus the government, which is little 
else than a vast proprietary concern, was entrusted 
to a class of persons, who had not only nothing at 
stake in the co-partnership ; but whose personal 
feelings and interests pointed directly to the des- 
truction of it, and the conversion of the property 
to their own use. This was to appoint a guardian 
for the flock, who had the acknowledged dispofii* 
tion, if he wanted the strength, of the wolf. The 
adoption of this system was, no doubt, owing in 
part to the influence of the princes, who made but 
little secret of their hostility to the new order of 
things. It is well known that the Count d'Artois^ 
soon after the first restoration, held a very encou- 
raging language towards the emigrants, Jouissez du 
present '^je vous reponds de Pavenir-^^ Enjoy 
the present — 1 warrant you the future.' Thus 
the French government exhibited precisely the 
same spectacle as was seen in England during the 
reign of Charles II. ; an heir apparent avowedly 
bostile to the national interest, surrounded by ad* 
hemnts of the same description ; a vacillating, in* 
triguing cabinet ; and a sovereign, who, though 
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intelligent and amiable, had never succeeded in 
obtaining the public confidence. 

The other circumstance to which I have alluded 
as embarrassing the position of the king, was still 
more important. This was the relation in which 
he stood to the continental alliance. Here again 
his position diflEbred wholly from that of the house 
Brunswick, which was placed upon the throne by 
the nation itself; while the king of France, on the 
contrary, had been restored by hostile armies, in 
direct opposition to the military part of his future 
subjects, and without the active cooperation of 
any of them, excepting the emigrants. It was 
therefore to foreign powers that he was immedi- 
ately indebted for his throne ; and it was impossible 
in such a situation not to listen with some degree 
of complacency and deference to their suggestions 
in regard to his political conduct. Unfortunately 
the advice he was likely to receive from these 
powers, was in direct opposition to the course im- 
periously prescribed by the internal situation of 
France, and its position in the European common- 
wealth. To place itself at the head of the consti- 
tutional interest in France ; to place France at the 
head of the constitutional interest in Europe; 
these were the leading principles of the true do* 
mestic and foreign policy of the new government. 
But the great continental allies constituted them- 
selves the anti-constitutional European interest; 
and were precisely the adverse party that France 
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was called to contend with. It was, therefore; their 
policy, and their eflFort, to deter the government 
from assuming its true position, or from giving it 
to France as a European power. During the era 
of good feelings that accompanied the fall of Bo- 
naparte^ when the nations were acting harmoni- 
ously, and in unison with their governments, and 
the present divisions had not yet grown up, 
the sovereigns, having observed upon the spot the 
strength of the constitutional interests and not 
anticipating all the consequences of the measure, 
recommended and sanctioned the granting of the 
charter ; a step, of which they have since suflBci- 
ently repented. But in accepting the system, they 
seem to have refused all its natural and necessary 
consequences ; and to have supposed that a liberal 
constitution could exist in practice, without the 
slightest maidfestation, by deed or word, of its 
essential principles. This expectation was of 
course disappointed ; and when the constitutional 
spirit manifested itself so publicly and powerfully 
throughout Europe, and the great powers were 
seized with the terror of revolution at home, they 
began to look with disquiet upon what was passing 
in France. At every public proclamation of libe- 
ral ideas, they felt their thrones tottering under 
them. Every newspaper printed at Paris, seemed 
to them to carry sedition and disorder through 
the vast extent of Europe. When the heat and 
tumult, inseparable, to a greater or less extent, 
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from the free discussion of public measures, began 
to exhibit itself, they mistook these ordinary ap- 
pearances of representative government, for the 
symptoms of a new revolution ; and began to 
urge upon the king to resort to violent measures ; 
and to attempt to govern the nation, in opposition 
to its opinions and feelings, and to the spirit of the 
institutions which he had himself sanctioned. 

In making these remarks on the policy of 
the Allies, it is not my intention to include 
Great Britain among the number. The alii- 
ance of England with the great continental 
powers virtually ceased at the close of the war, 
with the cessation of the common interest that 
created it In the new political system resulting 
from this change of circumstances Great Britain 
takes her place as a leading constitutional power ; 
her interest is identified with that of France as a 
constitutional power, and with that of the constitu* 
tional party in France, and is opposed to that of 
the Northern Allies. Accordingly we have seen 
her openly disavow the connexion at the first colli* 
sion of these great interests. Although the British 
ministers do not yet seem to have entered fuHy 
into the spirit of their new part, their advice to 
the French government has doubtless been, i& 
the main, consistent with its true interest. 

But the support of the great continental powers 
was of itself sufficient to give the emigrant party 
an importance at court and in the cabinet to • 
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which they had no pretensions by their essential 
strength, and which they might not have obtained 
even from the personal attachment of the royal 
fiunily. To the influence of these two drcum* 
stances, taken together, must be attributed the 
indecision and iqupolicy which have marked the 
proceedings of the government from the time of 
Che first restoration up to the present day. 

The return of Bonaparte from Elba, and the 
second invasion o£ France by the allies, which suc- 
ceeded, without making any essential change in 
the situation of the country, rather aggravated the 
embarrassments of the king^s position, by increas- 
ing his obligations to the allies, and to his personal 
adherents, whose fidelity had been tried once more 
by the touch-stone of adversity. It is uncertain 
how far the dissatisfaction of the pebple, at the 
preference given to the emigrants, may have con<* 
tributed to favour the rash enterprise of Napoleon. 
On the one band, it would scarcely seem that 
time enough had elapsed since the restoration, to 
give an opportunity fpr the measures adopted to 
produce a deep and general sentiqaent of dislike. 
This adventure occurred so near the close of the 
great action, that it naturally presents itself as a 
^rt of epilogue. At the same time it is notorious 
that a sullen murmur of dissatisfaction had been 
heard through the nation, betraying a convicti<Mi 
that the Bourbons were not prepared to identify 
t^heir cause with that of Frai^tce. The govern- 
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sign it As the allies persisted in their d^mandsi 
the ministry was changed ^ and Fouch6, whose 
policy it had been, of late, to maintain his credit 
with all parties at once, which could only be dop^ 
by betraying them all, was disgraced. Immediately 
after the change of ministry, the negotiations were 
brought to a close, and the treaty concluded. 

The new ministry was by no means of a de- 
cidedly ultra cast, but rather of a moderate and 
neutral character. M. de Cases, the successor of 
Fouche, had not yet acquired his importance. 
M. de Barbe Marbois, minister of justice, was a 
known adherent of liberal principles. The minis^ 
ters of finance and marine, Dubonchage and Cor* 
vetto, were not obnoxious to any party. The 
ministers o£ the interior and of war, the Duke of 
Feltre and M« de Vaublanc, were regarded as 
decided ultras. At the head of the administration 
was placed the Duke of Richelieu, whose no- 
mination indicates the real principle upon which 
it was organized, the necessity of conforming to 
the views and dispositions of the allies. The Duk« 
was generally respected as a person of amiable 
and generous dispositions, but was not recoo^ 
mended by any acknowledged superiority of talent; 
and as an emigrant could hardly be considered a^ 
agreeable to the nation. His chief or only recom* 
mendation was the personal friendship of tb^ 
£mperor Alexander, by whom be had been em- 
ployed, during his emigration, as governor of the 
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Crimea: and considering the relation which must 
necessarily exist, under the new political system, 
between France and Russia, it was not perhaps 
the strongest that could be imagined. The Duke 
had the advantage, it is true, of bearing one of 
those ' historical names,' to the possession of 
which Madame de Stael attaches so much im- 
portance; but unfortunately, as I am afraid 
would generally happen in such cases, his name 
was more likely to remind the nation of the sort of 
minister that was wanted, than his character was 
to satisfy their expectations. Had the spirit of the 
great Cardinal fallen with his title to his collateral 
descendant, the consequences of this appointment 
might have been very different from what they 
were. He might then have copied with advantage 
the laconic circular despatch, by which the car- 
dinal announced his nomination to the French 
ambassadors abroad : << The king has changed his 
ministers, and the ministry has changed its policy/* 
If we recur to the Cardinal's administration, we 
find him struggling with obstacles somewhat simi- 
lar in character, though infinitely superior in mag- 
nitude, to those which the Duke must have 
encountered, had he embraced a decidedly liberal 
policy, yet victorious by the force of an energetic 
will, and founding the stability and greatness of 
the French monarchy, in the face of them all. 
His measures were always decisive, sometimes 
even brutal, but, upon the whole, advantageous 
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to espouse the interest of foreign countries against 
that of our own, are rarely admitted as sufficient 
apologies. 

In the year 1816, following the first adoption of 
the system in question, there arose in the cabinet a 
strong apparent inclination towards a better and 
more liberal policy, resulting in a great measui^ 
from the increasing influence of the minister of 
poUce, Count de Cases. The history and charac- 
ter of this statesman have since engaged the public 
attention to so great an extent, that it would be 
.needless to enter here into much detail upon the 
subject. It is well known that^ without the advan- 
tages of birth and fortune, he succeeded, by the 
amenity of his social habits, united, no doubt, with 
intellectual powers of a very respectable, though 
•not the highest, order, and, i may add, by the 
soundness of his political views, in attracting the 
king^s attention, and engaging in a very remark- 
able degree his personal favour. Under the reign 
of Bonaparte he had occupied an office of no great 
importance in the judiciary ; and was afterwards 
private {secretary to the ladies of the imperial 
family. During the interregnum, he remained in 
France, but distinguished himself by his adher- 
ence to the royal cause ; and at the king^s return 
was appointed ^prefect of police, the second <^lce 
in that department, then under the direction of 
Fouch4 Upon the ranova! <rf* this minister, in 
September 1815, M. de Cases succeeded hitn; 



and from this time he appears to have exercised a 
constantly increasing influence in the cabinet^ until 
he became, at the close of the year ISIS, in name 
as well as in reality, the president of the council of ' 
ministers. With the progress of his personal 
influence, may be traced a regularly increasing 
disposition in the government to adopt the true 
national policy* He was himself of popular extrac- 
tion, and had no sympathies with the old ai*isto^ 
cracy, or the emigrants. The policy of the 
emigration probably appeared to him, as it does to 
every • body but those who took part in it, 
extremely questionable. He was young, and his 
attachment to the cause of liberty had not been 
cooled by contact with the horrors of the revolu- 
tion. He was in many respects a person likely to 
be agreeable to the nation as minister ; and, with a 
little more firmness of purpose, a little larger 
infusion of the unconquerable will, he might 
probably have decided for a length of time the 
ppUtics of France ; and if the view I have taken 
of the subject be correct, would have given them 
a much more fortunate turn than they have taken. 
Perhaps the stem resolution he wanted, might not 
have been compatible with the kind heart and 
insinuating manners, which procured him his per- 
sonal influence with the king; and had he 
possessed the ^alities necessary for doing the 
greatest possible good, he might not have had the 
official opportunity* However this may be, his 
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influence gave the policy of the government for a 
time a much more liberal aspect The ordinance 
of Sept. 5, 1816, which dissolved the house of 
deputies, is universally attributed to him. Other 
corresponding steps of smaller importance, as the 
removal of M. de Chateaubriand from the council 
of state, were taken about the same time ; and at 
the elections immediately ensuing, the influencie of 
the ministry, as I have already observed, was 
exerted uniformly against the ultra candidates, and 
generally in favour of the liberal. 

Meanwhile the emigrants, perceiving their influ- 
ence in the cabinet to be on the decline, and 
reminded by the result of the elections, how little 
hold they had upon the nation, began to turn for 
support to the quarter where they placed their 
habitual, and indeed their only dependence, and 
entered into correspondence with the allied 
powers. One of their communications, in which 
they urged the interference of the allies with the 
king to procure a change of ministry, was inter- 
cepted by the government, and published under 
the title of the Secret Note. Yet, incredible as it 
may seem, such was the personal weight of the 
emigrants at court, that the ministry, after detect- 
ing and publishing this document, actually sup- 
pressed it themselves, doubtless at the instance of 
the princes, as it has never been pretended that it 
was not genuine. These private communications 
of the emigrants, and the gloomy forebodings 
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which they were oontmually pouring out through 
the public press^ had their effect upon the allies ; 
and the more, no doubt, as the interest of the allies 
themselves was favored by the policy which the 
emigrants recommended. In the autumn of 1818, 
the sovereigns assembled at Aix-la-Chapelie, to 
deliberate upon the evacuation of France. This 
measure was agreed to, as well suited to conciliate 
the nation ; but it is altogether probable, that, at 
the same time, they urged very strongly upon the 
French government the adoption of a course of 
policy, more agreeable to their views and those of 
the emigrants. This is probable, not only firom 
considerations of a more general character, but 
irom the intestine struggle which occurred in the 
cabinet, soon after the Duke de Richelieu's return 
from AixJa-Chapelle, and whidi ended in his 
resignation, and in the appointment of M. de Cases 
to the presidency of the council. In this, as in 
other political intrigues, the whole affidr is not 
before the public; but, from the circumstances 
which are known, it may be concluded, that 
M. de Richelieu urged the recomposition of the 
ministry, upon a system more agreeable to foreign 
powers, offering his resignation in the event of a 
refusal ; and that the king, personally indisposed 
to such a proceeding, and satisfied of its political 
inexpediency, accepted his resignation, and or^a^a- 
ittzed the ministry anew upon a still more liberal 
looting than* before. Thus the efforts of the 
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emigrants and the allies* produced, for the pfetent, 
at least, an effect directly opposite to their expect- 
ations and wishes; and Count de Casa ^«s 
devated to the summit of official greatness by the 
very blow which was intended to level him with 
the dust. His nomination to the presidency 
marked the culminating point of the influence 
of the liberal party in the cabinet. After remain- 
ing a short time at about the same height, it baa 
been steadily and gradually retrograding up to the 

present day. 

The acrimony with which party disputes w«re 
conducted in France abated uneanncss both at 
home and abroad j and tiie popular discontents in 
England and G«rmany greatly increased the senii- 
bility of the governments upon this subject. Im. 
mediately after the elevation o£ M. de Cases to 
the pietidency occurred the attadc upon the etec- 
tion law in the house of peers, to which I have 
already alluded, and which was then defeated 
by the ministry. At each succeeding electiim, 
the operation of the existing law in favour of the 
lU>eral party became more and more evident j and 
it was soon very clear, that if it continued to wb- 
sist until the house of deputies had been whoUj 
renewed under its operation, the emigrants must at 
DDce lose all their influence in pariiament, and all 
h<^ of ever recovering it by the introdnctioa o£ 
another system. Hie present moment was the 
only nne in which they could labou/ with any ex* 
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pectation of ultimate success ; and accordingly 
every engine, foreign and domestic, was put in 
motion to effect their purposes. Two circum- 
stances, in a great measure accidentsd, probably 
did more for them than all their own machinations ; 
I mean the election of the Abb6 Gr^gwre as de- 
puty, and the assassination of the Duke of Berry. 

The former of these events occurred at the 
elections in the autumn of 1819> and seems to 
have given the first serious check to the influence 
of the liberal party in the cabinet. Under the cir- 
cumstances, this nomination was doubtless both 
indecorous and impolitic. It served no purpose 
whatever, said it furnished the emigrants with a 
plausible theme for abuse and scandal. There is 
therefore a high degree of probability in the sup- 
position, which is also maintained on no less 
authority than that of the prefect of the depart: 
ment where the choice was made, that the emi- 
grants themselves, finding that Gr^goire had 
unadvisedly been put in nomination, gave him 
their votes with a view of turning his election fo 
account against the liberal party. The prefect, 
M . d'Amouville, who was present at the time, and 
from his o£Scial character must have had a good 
opportunity to be acquainted with all that passed, 
published a pamphlet upon the subject, in which 
he asserts this &ct, and substantiates it by a de- 
tailed account of the proceedings. However this 
may be, there was something truly infernal in tlie 
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rancour with whi^h this venerable and really vir- 
tiious old man, who has long since repented ot 
the errors of his earlier years, and atoned for them 
by a life of exemplary philanthropy and piety, was 
now assailed to serve the temporary purposes of 
party. They denounced him as a regicide, al- 
though he was confessedly not present in the con- 
vention at the trial of Louis XVI,, under pretence 
that he had expressed his approbation of the sen- 
tence in his letters from the army, where he was 
then acting as comtnissioner. Had he been a 
regicide^ he was still legally eligible i and after the 
king had publicly required of the nation to bury 
in oblivion all previous political errors, it was 
hardly admissible to question on this account the 
validity of the choice. There was even a gross ab- 
surdity in treating the mere quality of regicide, 
which they persisted with relentless perversity in 
&stening upon this man, as a sufficient motive for 
exclusion from the house of deputies, when the 
king himself had employed as a cabinet minister 
the acknowledged regicide Fouch6. To increase 
the singularity of the whole transaction, it appeared, 
upon examining the question, that Gr^goire was 
not eligible in the department where he was named. 
On this ground the choice was declared to be null ; 
and as ibr the same reason he could not be re- 
elected, the affiiir never came to a regular decision. 
Notwithstanding the scandial created by this 
choice, and the apprehensions excited by some 
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Others, which, though less publicly obnoxious, 
were regarded by the government as at least equally 
alarming, the ministry were inclined at first to 
persevere in their system. But further reflection, 
or perhaps the influence of foreign powers, pro- 
duced a different determination, from which, how* 
ever, the three most decidedly liberal members of 
the cabinet. General Dessoles, Baron Louis, and 
Marshall Gouvion St. Cyr dissented, and resign* 
ed their places. Count de Cases still held his post 
at the head of the council, thinking, probably, 
that by yielding a little for the present, he should 
ultimately be able to maintain his general scheme 
of policy. The new election law then proposed 
would in facthave made no material difference in the 
retufns ; and his anticipations would, in all proba- 
bility, have been realized, but for the disastrous 
accident of the assassination of the Duke of Berry. 
In other countries, perhaps at other times in 
France, this event would have been regarded as 
too grave and tragical to take its place in the vul- 
gar category of political expedients. The worst 
^s of the ministry would have felt an honourable 
pride in clearing them from any share in so hor- 
rible a crime ; if indeed tlie very idea of regarding 
the prime minister as an accomplice of a journey- 
man saddler in assassinating one of the royal 
family had not been too grossly incongruous to 
occur to any one not under the influence of a poli- 
,tica] fanaticbm equivalent to absolute insanity. 
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The emigrants, however, thought it possible to 
coBii^ this catastrophe with the existing political 
system ; and looking at it in this point of view, 
they considered the event as a God-send^ which, 
properly-employed, would give the finishing stroke 
to the credit of the obnoxious favourite- The 
most furious of their partisans in the house of 
deputies brought in the next day a charge of high 
treason against Count de Cases as an accomplice 
in the assassination. It is but justice to add, that 
this disgraceful outrage upon decency was but 
slightly encouraged even by his own party* More 
effectual measures were adopted in other quarters. 
Circulars were despatched through the country^ 
demanding of the adherents of the party something 
in the shape of turbulence and agitation, Which 
might be construed into an expression of national 
dislike to the minister. At die same time a de^ 
cisive blow was struck at court, where it is under* 
stood that the members of the royal family, male 
and female, made a joint onset upon the king's^ 
person, adjuring him, as he valued their lives and 
his own, to remove Count de Cases ; and adding, 
that if he did not, they should be obliged to consult 
their own safety by quitting the kingdom. A 
truly energetic administration would have taken 
them at their word, and given them leave of ab» 
sence, never to return, for so indecent an inter* 
ference in tlie public afiairs. But neither the 
temper of the times, nor that of the minister^ ad- 
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mitted of this. Assailed in such an unprecedented 
and unprincipled way, ^e appears to haye insbted 
himself upon retiring { and left the administration 
covered with new titles and honours, and with 
freah marks of the king's personal favour. No 
sooner had be resigned, than circulars were again 
despatched through the country, countermanding 
the call for insurrection which had been issued 
before. By rather a singular accident, the two 
circular despatches here alluded to were discovered 
and printed ; and purported, by their marks, to 
form a peat of a regular correspondence. This 
discovery, however, was made somewhat later. 
Meanwhile, the Duke de Richelieu resumed his 
post at the head of the council ; and the evil 
spirit of the emigration, finding the house of .state 
emp^y» swept and garnished, entered in, and dwelt 
there* A pew direction was given to the minii- 
tenkd poUcy, whiehi without satisfying the most 
^^^ggei^ted of the party, it still decided enough 
to alarm and distress the mass of the nation, and 
the best friends of the royal family. 

Tbe mfie$ of measiu^es with whid) the new ad- 
ministration began their opterations was £iu4iciei;^tly 
portentous, to show that these alarms were not 
t&ely to prove altogeth^ groundless. They were 
no less than a siispension of the securities of per- 
sonal liberty, a subjection of the press to censor- 
shifi, and a radical reform in the representation 
of th9 peopie« These, measures, to which I have 

o4 
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already adverted, have occupied the whole atten- 
tion of tl^e govemment since the change of mini- 
iitry. The only interesting question connected 
with the foreign relations of the country, the po^ 
•licy of France in reference to the revolution in 
Italy, will be touched upon in a separate chapter, 
in connexion with the general subject of the ba* 
lance of power in Europe. 

If the measures of external and internal policy, 
taken under the direction of the new ministry, 
have been well calculated to justify and increase 
the alarm of the nation, the apprehension generally 
entertained of an impending attack upon the secu- 
rity of landed property, obtained by the purchase 
of confiscated estates, creates a still deeper and 
more painful anxiety. In this question the inter- 
est of at least two-thirds of the proprietors in the 
kingdom, is directly involved. The impossibility 
of restoring their lost property to the emigrants, 
was distinctly felt at the time of the first restor- 
ation, and the validity of the new titles is formally 
warranted by the charter. The emigrants, how- 
ever, have never been, and probably never will 
be, satisfied with this arrangement Without the 
recovery of their estates, the Restoration is to them 
a moekery. To this point their views are con- 
stantly (Urected. Their extreme eagerness to ob- 
tain the management of public affidrs is easily 
accounted for, on the supposition that they wish to 
use thdr political influence as a means of procur« 
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ing, in some form or other, the restitution of their 
property* While, on the other hand, the repugnance 
felt throughout the nation to their pretensions and 
opinions, results from a secret conviction that the 
stability of the present state of property depends 
upon the final prevalence of a liberal system of 
pdicy in the cabinet. Thus the real point in 
question between the parties is not so much which 
shall possess the political power, as which shall 
possess the private property of the country. While 
the administration is in liberal hands, the very 
magnitude of the pretensions of the emigrants is 
iitted to remove any anxiety about their success ; 
but it serves as a measure for the fears of the par- 
lies interested when the emigrants themselves have 
the chief direction of the government. 

Upon the first restoration, the confiscated pro- 
perty remaining unsold i/i the hands of the govern- 
ment was restored to the original owners. This 
measure, in itself sufficiently just; was, notwith- 
standing, of a nature to create some alarm, as it 
annulled political acts of thirty years' standing, 
connected with this very delicate subject. Not 
long after, a proposition was made in the house of 
peers, to create a large amount of public debt to 
be assigned to the emigrant proprietors, as an in- 
demnity for their losses. This plan, though not 
in formal opposition to the letter of the charter, 
was as much opposed to its spirit, as a restoration 
pf the land itseUf. It was makmg the present pro- 
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prietors pay in the form of taxes imposed by the 
state, what, in case of restoratioiit they would pay 
in the form of rents to their lords. This plan was 
not adopted; but the mere propositipn of it 
had no small share in producing the discon- 
tent that preceded the re.tum of Bonaparte. It 
has not been renewed since the Restoration, and 
while the liberal party predominated in parliament 
and in the ministry, the very idea of such a thing 
was frowned upon in all quarters. Eveo the emi- 
grants asserted that it was a calumny to charge 
them with any intention of obtaining either re- 
stitution or indemnity. No sooner, however, did 
the political scale turn in their favour, than these 
odious pretensions begin to re-appear. In the 
course of the present session, it has been repeatedly 
intimated by the emigrants, that if they have not 
made any proposition yet, it is because they ex- 
pect on^ to be made by the government ; and the 
ministry have countenanced the expectatron. One 
of the more violent went so far as to state publicty 
in a speech, that they would not now be satisfied 
with indemnity^ but must have restitution. This 
remark being rather pointedly noticed on the other 
fl&de, he afterwards explained himself to meaa a 
restitution to the emigrants of the prjice paid 
originally by the new purchasers to the govem- 
ment. This oonstroction appears rather forced. 
Whether or not it was his first intention, the gene- 
ral effect ijpoii title public is precisely the same. 
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They find the pretensions of these persons regut 
larly increasing with their power; and if their 
power continues to advance, it is pretty easy to 
foresee where their pretensions will finally arrive* 
The fanaticism and imprudenceof the clergy tend 
strongly to increase the alarm upon this suligect. 
Many of them declare it to be an act of impiety 
to retain this description of property, and some* 
times refuse absolution upon their death-beds to 
its owners. Books are frequently published in 
favour of the pretensions of the emigrants ; and in a 
late instance, where the writer of one of them was 
prosecuted for it by the government, the singular 
and even complimentary indulgence with which 
he was treated, and which naturally led to his 
acquittal, seemed to prove either that the ministry 
repented of what they had done, or that their 
object was to encourage such publications rather 
than to check them. 

If no accident should previously occur to efiect 
a change in the policy of the French cabinet, it 
is altogether probable that the influence of the 
emigrants will finally split upon this rock, and 
that at no very distant period.* It is not unlikely 

* Since the above was written, symptoms have appeared in 
the cabinet of another return to liberal principles. At the com- 
mencement of the last session of the chambers, two of the 
principal leaders of the emigrants in the house of deputies, 
Messrs. de Villele and de Corbieres had been appointed cabinet 
miniaters in order to consolidate the union between the ministry 
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that a proposition will be made upon this subject 
at the next session of parliament by the govern- 
ment, and even if it passea into the form of a law, 
it is not easy to see how the attempt to carry it 
into execution can end otherwise than in a change 
of ministry or a change of dynasty. . The govern- 
ment woidd doubtless recur to the former in time 
to avoid the latter. It is impossible, in the nature 
of things, that the great body of proprietors will 
allow themselves to be despoiled of their estates 
either in form or substance. They are the persons 
who possess the effective political power, and they 

and the emigrants. They were, however, not entrusted with 
departments; the former ministers all retaining their places. 
The emigrants, considering this as a step towards complete as- 
cendancy, were satisfied for a time, and generally supported the 
government during that sessiop. But towards the close of it, 
they began to show symptoms of uneasiness, and of a determi- 
nation to break with the ministry, unless they could obtain a 
better standing in the cabinet. They accordingly opposed several 
unportant measures, and treated the ministry in debate with 
gross disrespect. After the session was over, a struggle took 
place in the cabinet, the details of which are, of course, not 
fully known. It is supposed that Messrs. de Villele and de Cor- 
bieres insisted upon some changes fiivourable to the emigrants, 
and not being able to obtain them, resigned in consequence. 
Whatever the immediate motive may have been, they certainly 
resigned, and at the same time M. de Ch£lteaubriand resigned 
his places as minister of state and minister plenipotentiary at 
Berlin. Hiese changes will probably be followed by others in 
the course of the next session, as the alliance between the mi* 
histry and the emigrants is considered as broken by their re- 
signation, and the ministry must resort to new combinations ua 
order to seou^ a minority of the deputies. 
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will surely exercise it, if ever, in deffence of their 
property. An attempt to unsettle the property of 
the country, if actually made, as seems at present 
but too probable, will be a reach of madness be-' 
yond any thing in the proceedings of the Stuarts. 
It could hardly fail to ensure the ruin of its 
authors, and I think I may add, without fear of 
contradiction from any impartial person, would 
show that they deserve it. 

3. In consequence of the course of proceed* 
ings I have been describing, the situation of public 
opinion is far from being so tranquil and satisfac- 
tory as it probably would have been under a dif- 
ferent one, considering the really advantageous 
position of France. The emigrants, though desti- 
tute of internal strength, being countenanced by 
the court, and representing the interest of the 
great foreign powers, exhibit all the outward ap^ 
pearances of an imposing and powerful party. 
Their opponents, oh the other hand, are strong in 
the support and attachment of the country, and in 
the essential justice and liberality of their cause. 
It is here, in fact, and here only, that the two great 
£uropean interests are fairly in presence. In every 
other part of the continent, excepting Spain, the 
expression of liberal opinions is restrained by that 
most pointed of arguments, the bayonet. In 
£ngland, though the government does not uni- 
formly proceed upon the most enlarged political 
/lotions, the opinions of all the considerable parties 
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are more or less strongly marked with liberality. 
There are some newspapers and other journals 
which maintain the ultra system in regard to con- 
tinental affairs; but as they cannot venture to 
apply their principles to the concerns of their own 
country, they form no domestic party, and are not 
countenanced by the government in their views of 
foreign politics. On this subject public opinion in 
England may be considered as wholly on the liberal 
side. It is only in France, therefore, at the pre- 
sent moment, that the parties are fairly at issue* 
The agitation and zeal which must naturally attend 
the public discussion of such great interests may 
be easily imagined; and I may add, that the ability 
with which the controversy is conducted on both 
sides does honour to the nation which furnishes 
the combatants. In this, as in other cases, it is by 
no means the right side that can uniformly boast 
of th^ ablest champions. The press and tlie par« 
liament are the two great theatres of action. Since 
the restoration of the preliminary censorship on 
the journals, the latter affords the most interesting 
spectacle. Pamphlets are still free; but as they 
cannot be commented upon, or even noticed in 
the newspapers, their circulation is comparatively 
limited, except when they proceed from the pens of 
a few well known writers, whose names alone are 
a sufficient advertisement and passport for all Aej 
publish. 

For nearly two years, during the time when 
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M* de Cases was in credit, the press was wholly or 
substantially free. I had an opportunity of seeing 
most of the periodical publicatioos and newspapers 
of this period, and am fully satisfied that the same 
freedom might have been maintained without any 
real danger to the public tranquillity. The re- 
spectable journals were all conducted with the 
same decency as in England and the United States. 
Public opinion, and regard for their own interest^ 
evidently exercised the same salutary and sufficient 
check upon the editors, as it does in those coun- 
tries. Nor was there in the less considerable pub- 
lications any thing like the disgusting excess which 
has disgraced the cheap periodical papers in Eng- 
land for some years past. There were boldness 
and violence on both sides, pushed occasionally to 
the line where they touch upon extravagance ; but 
nothing which a person habituated to the forms» 
and attached to the spirit of representative govern- 
ment, would have thought of taking ofience at, or 
regarded as dangerous. The nearest approaches 
to excess, and the most marked violence, were on 
the side of the emigrants, perhaps because they 
were then the weaker party. The daily papers 
were conducted with more ability than the best 
that appear in England or with us. Beside these 
there were two periodical pamphlets, the Censer- 
^ateuTf or Preserver^ and the Minerve, which 
Mrved as the leading organs of the two opinions, 
afnd held the same place in the political literature 
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of the country which is occupied by the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews in England ; but appeared 
more frequently, ^nd were conducted with a more 
immediate reference to passing events* They were 
circulated very extensively through every part of 
the continent. The Viscount de Chateaubriand was 
theprincipal editor of theCbn^^n^afeur, and Mr. Ben*, 
jamin Constant of the Minerve. These names alone, 
which are among the very first in contempoiBry 
French literature, are sufficient to show the re* 
spectabiiity of the publications in question. Their 
editors were also assisted by other writers of dis- 
tinguished talent ; and evejcy article was uniformly 
signed by its author's name* When the journals 
were again subjected to restraint, these remarkable, 
publications were both discontinued* The writers, 
with a high spirit, not less honourable to them 
than the vigour and elegance of their productions, 
disdained to submit the shoots of their genius to 
the pruning knife of mercenary mediocrity. 

Of the two persons I have mentioned, both pos* 
sessing merit of a very high order. Constant is 
the clearest thinker, and Ch&teaubriand the most 
powerful writer. The latter is essentially a poet, 
although he has never published any thing in verse» 
and is pronounced with justice by the Edinburgh 
Review to be the best poet now living in France. 
He ^nploys the stately style of which the writings 
of Dr. Johnson are a favourable specimen, and 
Macpherson's Ossian a caricature. His reach of 
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mind, in regard to general subjects, seems to be 
limited: and he often reasons v^ithout any ap« 
parent feeling for logical consistency and truth. 
Constant, although he has published some tolerable 
poetry, and writes in prose with great elegance, is 
still more remarkable perhaps for the justice and 
precision of his views on general subjects, and is 
therefore essentially a philosopher. His style is 
hicid and correct, but not always sufficiently 
pointed and nervous : and if not animated by the 
immediate interest of the subject in discussion, is 
often rather cold. Hence he is, upon the whole, 
a less popular writer than Chateaubriand ; as the 
public is more taken with poetical and pompous 
language, than with just and perspicuous reasoning, 
or even original thought. 

Beside these, there were other political writers 
of merit, who laboured in general in a larger sphere 
of action, and contributed but rarely, if ever, to 
the journals. The liberal party had just sustained 
a severe loss in the most celebrated of its literary 
champions, Madame de Stael, the first of female 
writers, always animated by a truly liberal spirit, 
although her views on particular subjects were 
often warped by the warmth of her feelings, and' 
the liveliness of her imagination, from the strict 
line of truth. M. de Pradt was still left to sup- 
ply her place with greater activity, if not with 
equal talent; a politician who, to use his own 
facetious phrase, has assisted extra muros at all the 

H 
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congresses which have been held in Europe, since 
that of Rastadt; in some respects the most re-< 
markable writer of pamphlets that has appeared 
since the time of Burke j but without any preten- 
sions to his force of language or logic, although 
engaged in a juster and more generous cause. At 
a later period, M. Guizot distinguished himself 
by a publication to which I have already alluded, 
and which created in France more sensation than 
any single political work that has appeared since 
the king's return. On the opposite side, the most 
distinguished writer after Chateaubriand, was the 
Viscount de Bonald, pronounced by Madame de Stael 
to be the philosopher of anti-philosophy. His style has 
too much of the obscurity from which her's was 
not always free, and none of the poetical colouring 
with which she redeemed that and her other faults. 
The only quality that gives his writings any fla- 
vour, is a strong infusion of bitterness. The Abbe 
de la Mennais is much before him in point of 
style. He treats political subjects entirely in a 
theological point of view, and of coiirse only in the 
most general and abstract form, except where 
measures relating to the church are under discus- 
sion. Two or three foreigners, who write in 
French, and publish at Paris, have acquired some 
distinction on the same side. M. de Haller, late 
a member of the republican government of Beme> 
claims the honourable title of the modern Bacon. 
He is publishing a voluminous work, entitled the 

13 
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Restoration qf Political Science^ which he assures us 
elsewhere is exciting a profound sensation through- 
out Europe, and appears destined to produce the 
most important results. This person has lately 
been converted from the Protestant to the Catholic 
faith ; and has thereby lost his place in the govern- 
ment of Berne. In the pamphlet, in which he gives 
an account of this event, he states expressly, that 
he looks upon himself as specially raised up by 
Providence, to effect a great reformation in Eu- 
rope; the consummation of which is to be the 
return of all wandering Protestant sheep to the 
Catholic fold. Lastly, the late Count de Maistre, 
formerly minister plenipotentiary in Russia, and 
afterwards minister of state in the service of the 
King of Sardinia, has defended, in a variety of 
publications, the doctrines of orthodoxy in religion 
and politics, which are now generally coupled to- 
gether by their champions, the former meaning 
popery. Qf what use^ he inquires in one of these 
works, are general councils to bring back heretics to 
the faith ? Is not the pillory sufficient ? This pas- 
sage may give the measure of his liberality and 
humanity. His books, however, are printed in 
various languages, and circulated gratis by the re- 
ligious associations on the continent. 

In general, the effort made by the anti-constitu- 
tional party in Europe to unite their cause with 
that of religion, and the point of view undei^which 
they present this subject, in order to effect thdr 
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purposes, are proofs either of gross hypocrisy, or 
of almost incredible fanaticism. It is hardly 
necessary to remark, what is felt and acknow- 
ledged by every person of intelligence, that, in the 
present age, the most expedient course for main- 
taining the influence of religious sentiments over 
the public mind, is to allow the spirit of enquiry to 
proceed without opposition, in clearing away the 
erroneous and superstitious appendages which 
have been connected with these sentiments at other 
periods in the progress of society. The only 
principle which can be admitted as a qualification 
of this, is the necessity of exercising caution in the 
change of established forms and institutions. But 
this party are so blindly bent upon accomplishing 
their immediate ends, that they wish to break up 
existing forms, not in order to substitute new ones 
more analogous to the substance,but in order tobring 
back the still more antiquated and irrational usages 
of a wholly barbarous age. The restoration of the 
unity of the Christian church is one of the leading 
objects upon which they are accustomed to insist* 
All good men must join them in wishing for its 
accomplishment ; and all intelligent men must per- 
ceive, that it is very rapidly approaching, in the 
form of a constantly increasing conviction among 
all the sects that the points which divide them are 
immaterial, and that the spirit of Christianity re- 
sides in those which are common to them all. We 
have seen accordingly, within a few years, the two 
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principal sects of Protestants in Germany publicly 
uniting ; and the alliance founded avowedly on a 
religious basis between three sovereigns, each ad- 
hering to a separate creed, is at once a strong con- 
firmation of this remark ; and a signal proof, how 
thoroughly the spirit of the age has penetrated 
into every comer of the Christian world, since the 
very persons who call themselves its enemies, and 
are constantly deciding it, act almost unconsciously 
under its influence, whenever it does not contra- 
dict their immediate objects. «But not content 
with this gradual and rapid progress, the party in 
question can imagine no other way of accomplish- 
ing the desired union, but by the formal return of 
all heretics to the Catholic faith, and the universal 
acknowledgement of the infallibility of the Pope, 
unlimited even by the restrictions with which it was 
qualified by the Catholics themselves at the first 
dawn of reviving intelligence in Europe. 

As this party are confessedly more rigid Catholics 
than the Pope, so it is one of their distinguishing 
characters, as they appear in France, that they are 
better royalists than the king, and hence their de- 
signation of ultras. They made but little secret of 
their contempt for his person and policy, and pub- 
licly assumed as their device, Vive le Roi, qtutnd 
tnSme. * God save the King, nevertheless.* This 
expression, which wears an ambiguous form, was 
customary among the royalists in la Vendee^ when 
the cause of the Bourbons was at the lowest ebb ; 
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and then meant, that those who used it, were tra^ 
to the royal family, notwithstanding their disas- 
trous fortune. It was now understood to mean, 
that they would be true to the king, although he 
had ceased to be true to himself. 

In parUament, the opinions of the contending 
parties are expressed with a vivacity very charac* 
teristic of the national character, and with a vari- 
ety of shades and subdivisions, resulting in part 
from the same cause. The house of deputies is 
regularly separated into three sections j the right 
and left sides, and the centre. The two former 
support respectively the constitutional and anti« 
constitutional opinions ; and the last is com- 
posed of the adherents of the ministry, as such, 
and consists, in a great measure, of public func- 
tionaries. This arrangement of the house results 
from the neutralising system, which has prevailed 
in the cabinet ; and the ministerial majority is ob- 
tained by the concurrence of one or the other 
opposition with their immediate partisans. The 
union of the two hostile parties against a measure, 
would at any time defeat it. This result has often 
happened; and it also happens very frequently, 
that the ministry carry a measure in opposition to 
the party, which they generally favour, by the 
assistance of the other. The two parties, though 
bitterly opposed in points of faith, often agree in 
their opinions on matters of discipline, in conse- 
quence of iheir common interest, as parties in op* 
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position. They both unite in claiming the liberty 
of the press ; and even in the present session, when 
the ministry have exhibited so strong a leaning to 
the emigrants, the committee appointed by the 
usual ministerial majority, composed of this party 
and the centre, to make a report upon a law pro- 
posed by the government for the continuance of 
the restraints on the journals, have concluded 
against it. £ach party is so perfectly confident of 
the justice of its cause, and the ability of its cham- 
pions, that both are quite certain of ultimate suc- 
cess, if they are permitted to carry on the war with 
freedom. They spurn at the idea that public dis- 
cussions are attended with any danger to the state ; 
and pretend, that it is only the conscious imbecility 
of the ministry which makes them fear to en- 
counter the shock of unrestrained criticism. What- 
ever danger may exist, they are willing to risk, and 
with the generous indignation, felt by Ajax in the 
Iliad at the idea of fighting under a cloud, they 
are even ready to perish, if in dying they can 
leave a sting in the wound they inflict upon their 
adversary. > 

Iloiiio'oy tfahdqf^v ; $0$ S'o^^aX/toiiriy i^fafai, 
Ev $« f af I S'oXf^ov, fi ¥V 0*01 eua^ey ourcof. 

Besides these three principal divisions of the 
tiouse, there existed, during tiie period of the ad- 
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ministration of M. de Cases, and of the prevaleaoe 
of a more liberal policy in the cabinet^ a subdivi-* 
sion of the left side, commonly called by their sA* 
vefsaries, the doctrinaires^ or pedants^ which at that 
time gave the tone to the majority, but which, by 
the change of circumstances and parties, has since 
ceased to exist. The individuals composing it 
were decidedly liberal, and of course removed even 
then by a considerable shade (^difference from the 
merely ministerial party, and for the same reason 
obnoxious to the emigrants ; but being not less re- 
markable for learning and moderation than for libe- 
ral principles, they were often at variance with the 
most determined and violent members of their owb 
side. Their opponents sometimes found it conve^ 
nient not to understand what they could not very 
readily confute, and afiected to describe them as 
obscure and metaphysical reasoners ; and in reality 
some of them oiicasionally entered more at large 
into abstract discussions than is quite suitable to 
the practical dispatch of business ; although the 
ability with which they managed such enquiries 
always did them great honour. Of the small num- 
ber of persons composing this coteriV, M. de Serre^ 
one of the ministry, has since enlisted under the 
royalist banner. MM. Camille Jordan and Royer 
Collard, then members of the council of state» 
were subsequently removed from this post, and the 
former is since dead. The latter is still the prin- 
cipal representative in the house of the same €pi« 
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nions, but, from the change of circumstances, has 
but little influence. His speeches on important 
subjects are perhaps the most remarkable speci- 
mens of scientific pc^itical reasoning that have ever 
appeared in any country in this form. This style 
of speaking is rarely attempted either in the British 
parliament or in congress. The speeches of Burke 
and of Sir James Mackintosh give a better idea of 
it than any others in the English language. They 
are, however, less abstract, and considered as spe- 
cimens of eloquence, are for that reason doubtless 
superior. M. Guizot, whom I have already men- 
tioned, is the most remarkable writer attached to 
this party. He was also a member of the council 
of state, and was removed at the same time with 
the others : on account of his youth he was not 
eligible to the house of deputies. 

With these remarks on the situation of public 
opinion, and the modes and varieties of its expres- 
sion, I shall close this imperfect sketch of the state 
of France, which indeed has already exceeded the 
extent prescribed by the narrow limits of the pre- 
sent attempt. The substance of it may be re- 
capitulated in a very few words. Hie political 
constitution of France is sound and vigorous in its 
essential parts beyond that of any other nation in 
Europe. The outward appearance exhibits morbid 
symptoms, at first view, of a serious and alarming 
character ; but which, examined more nearly, can 
hardly be regarded as dangerous, and must soon 
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vanish under the restoring influence of an active 
vital principle within. If we cross the Pyrenees, 
we arrive in a region placed for the present in a 
far less agreeable situation, but which holds out, 
nevertheless, the most encouraging prospects for 
the future. 
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SPAIN AND F0BTU6AL* 



It may seem paradoxical to regard the revolu- 
tions in Spain and Portugal in favour of popular 
principles as natural results of the progress of in- 
dustry, wealthy and civilization, considering that, 
in all these respects, the peninsula has been for two 
or three centuries apparently on the decline. It is 
however sufficiently obvious that these revolutions 
are in reality connected with the general eflfort 
for political improvement that agitates the whole 
Christian world, and are not isolated events, result- 
ing jfrom independent and separate causes. If 
therefore the apparent anomaly did not admit of a 
satisfactory explanation, it could only be, because 
the facts connected with the subject were imper- 
fectly known. The following considerations will 
perhaps be thought to furnish a sufficiently plaus- 
ible account of it. 

As valuable political institutions contribute more 
than any other cause to the improvement and pros- 
perity of a country, so they derive, in their turn, 
their own stability, and strength from the re-action 
of these effects upon themselves. A vicious con- 
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stitutibn, and its natural attendant, a vicious course 
of administration, while they tend to destroy all the 
sources of the public welfare, affect in the same, or 
in a still greater degree, the vigour and firmness 
of the government. When a nation has once 
entered upon a retrograde course, the natural pro- 
gress is undoubtedly from bad to worse ; and the 
natural conclusion is a state of utter desolation and 
complete physical ruin, as we see exemplified in 
the Mahometan countries* But if any accidental 
causes, from within or from without, counteract 
this movement, and impress a different direction on 
the character and condition of the people, an eflfort 
for political improvement.will meet with less resist- 
ance frcmi the government, precisely in proportion 
to the degree of degradation into which the nation 
had previously sunk, because the government is 
necessarily feeble to the same or a greater extait. 
Hence an amount of moral or physical force, en- 
listed in the cause of civilizatuHi, will be sufficient 
to produce a complete revolution in Spain and 
Portugal, which would not have excited a mament's 
apprehension in the governments of France or Eng- 
land. A stilt smaller force would produce the same 
effects in Morocco, Turkey, Persia, or Egypt, be- 
cause these countries have fallen still lower in the 
scale of civilisation, and their governments are 
proportionately still more feeble. The only diffi- 
culty is to impart to a pec^le in such a situation 
even the slight healthy movement necessary to 
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change their direction, and overcome the first obsta- 
cles. Every thing in nature occurs by the oper- 
ation of general causes ; and when these have been 
depraved, and their operation has become vicious, 
it would be as unreasonable to expect the natural 
occurrence of any favourable event, as it would to 
look for the appearance of disease in a perfectly 
healthy body without any previous unfavourable 
accident from within or without. Thus we see the 
Mahometan countries that have just been men* 
tioned, going on from age to age in. progressive 
and gradually increasing decay, although the ap- 
pearance of a single individual of a certain ele- 
vation of character in any one of them would be 
sufficient to regenerate the whole. Another Ma- 
homet would restore with comparative ease the 
prosperity and power which the first created ; and 
though the appearance of such an individual is 
almost impossible in the regular progress of events, 
it is really surprising that it should not have been 
brought about by some favourable accident, con- 
sidering the intimate relations between the Maho* 
metan countries and those of Europe. 

The situation of Spain was more fortunate for 
this purpose, and it has been for some time under 
the operation of causes internal and external, 
tending to counteract the progress of decay, and 
to impress a favourable direction on the movement 
of the body politic. 

1. It is by no means true, as is perhaps gene- 
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rally supposed, that Spain had been constantly 
declining up to the period of the invasion of 
Bonaparte. The best statistical and political ac- 
counts prove» on the contrary, that the epoch of 
the greatest weakness and degradation of that 
country should be fixed more than a century ago, 
at the close of the war of the succession* A long 
course of previous misgovemment, and the deso- 
lation carried through the country by that wanton 
and ruinous struggle, had reduced the population 
from twenty or thirty millions, which it is said to 
have contained at some previous periods in its his- 
tory, to about six* The restoration of peace, the 
introduction of a better spirit into the cabinet, 
and the encouragement given to industry by the 
great developement of commerce, which then oc- 
curred throughout the world, operated together 
to change the course of events} and. from that 
time to the present, notwithstanding the obstacles 
opposed to their progress by vicious institutions 
of every description, industry and wealth seem to 
have been regularly and rapidly advancing, and to 
such an extent, that in the century following the 
war of the succession, the population of Spain was 
doubled, being now calculated at nearly twelve 
millions* This is a greater augmentation of num- 
bers, and implies a more favourable change in the 
situation of the country, than occurred during the 
same period, in any other in Europe, excepting 
Great Britain, which also doubled its population 
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within the same time. The whole additional 
force thus created, constituting, in fact, the only 
effective political power in the country, was ne- 
cessarily attached to the cause of political reform; 
or, in other words, was desirous of the removal of 
the wanton and senseless obstacles to the public 
welfare, in opposition to which it had risen into 
existence, and with which it was constantly 
struggling for life and death. 

2. The operation of this favourable internal 
cause was greatly increased by the contact, which, 
notwithstanding its isolated and apparently stag- 
nant position, necessarily existed between Spain 
and the other nations of Europe. Europe forms 
in reality but one great commonwealth, and its 
members sympathise with each other, like the 
limbs of an organised body. On the common 
principles which regulate the sympathy and com- 
munication between different divisions of the same 
system, it was natural, after an active spirit of re- 
form and improvement had become general in 
Europe, that a considerable portion of it should 
pass into Spain, precisely because that country 
was among those that afforded the greatest field 
for its exercise, and stood most in need of its 
assistance. The friends of liberty in Spain were 
enlightened and encouraged, and inspired by the 
enterprise and success of the friends of liberty in 
England, France, iind America. The principle 
of improvement which had sprung up at home. 
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aiHl which, under other circumstances, might not 
have proved strong enough to resist the influence 
of vicious institutions, and might have withered 
and died away under their continuing pressure, 
was cherished and strengthened from abroad. 
With such aid, it continued to act with increasing 
efiect, and the country was at length in a situ* 
ation to take advantage of any favourable circum* 
stance that might present itself for obtaining an 
improvement in its political institutions. Hence^ 
when the convulsions of the French revoluti(Mi ex- 
tended into Spain, when Bonaparte had finally, in a 
moment of something more than his habitual 
wantonness and .wickedness, kidnapped the royal 
family, and garrisoned all the strong places with 
his trpops, there was found a mass of population, 
and intelligence, and character, competent to re^ 
sist this aggression, and to give the invader such 
a reception as he had little calculated upon, froia 
any efforts of the government. 

For while the nation had been advancing in 
industry, wealth, and population, the government 
had taken very little, if any share, in this course 
of improvement. The gleam of intelligence 
and humanity that appeared in the cabinet, after 
the war of the succession, departed with the in- 
dividuals from whom it emanated, without having 
produced any efiect on the form or spirit of the 
existing institutiojis. And at no period in the 
history of Spain, had the cabinet exhibited a more 
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disgusting spectacle of imbecility and iniquity^ 
than at the one immediately preceding the Frendh 
invasion. It must have fallen at the first attack 
from within or without ; and if the shock had not 
been given by a foreign invader, the spirit of im- 
provement would have displayed itself very shortly 
in the form of internal convulsions. 

Hence too, when the king upon his return re- 
nted the constitution, and dissolved the Cortes* 
the whole effective part of the nation separated 
itself from him, and entered spontaneously into a 
virtual, and, very soon afler, into an actual secret 
association against his government* The whole 
peninsula was divided into regions and districts, 
all regularly organised for the purpose of cor- 
req)ondence and communication. This vast or« 
ganisation appears to have assumed at first, in 
order to disguise its objects the better, the garb of 
masonry ; and hence arose the fury witli which 
the Inquisition at that time denounced and perse- 
cuted all masonic societies. It comprehended 
almost every person of consideration in the country, 
excepting the higher clergy, a great part of the pub- 
lic functionaries, governors of provinces, and nearly 
all the officers in the army. The postinasters were 
also generally in the same interest ; and I have 
been assured, by a person who was himself an 
active member of this association, that, for a length 
of time, the whole correspondence of the country 

I 
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regularly passed through the hands of its agents, 
and was opened and examined by them, the go- 
vernment itself not thinknig it necessary, at that 
time, to exercise any such police. So vast an 
intrigue could not wholly escape the attention oi 
the ministry, however infatuated and feeble. It 
was denounced and detected; its papers were 
seized ; vast numbers of its members were arrested 
and imprisoned) and others compelled to flee the 
country* Still the association continued in a 
more secret shape. The several abortive conqpi- 
raciefi that occurred from time to time, were only 
imprudent or precipitate attempts, inspired by the 
great general design ; and its existence was suffix 
idently mwifested by the simultaneous movenents 
^t finally occurred at once, in aid of the laat 
ttuccessful enterprise, at so many different points of 
the peninsula. These secret proceedings, ante** 
rior to the public revolutionary events, are not yet 
within the domain of history, and are imperfectly 
known in their details ; but I can vouch, from iiw 
Ibrmation derived immediately from unq^estionabk 
authorities, for the correctness of tiie general facts 
here stated ; the most important of which are aiso 
recorded in the best memoirs of die iS^anisfa 
revolution. 

These circumstances then seem to accQunt 
sufficiently for the occurrence of a revohitioft in 
fkxrour of liberty in Spmn, notwithstanding its a|>- 
parent state of hopeless degradation. It is highly 
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wtigfiietory to be able to conndar this mfMrtwt 
event as the result of general causes, and not 
merdy as the wild enterprise of a few cevcdted 
regiments. Had it been a movement of this de- 
9cription, it might have been quelled with the 
same expedition wi1& which it was undertaken ; 
and have left no more traces in the history of the 
country, tibian an occasional revolt of the Janissa- 
ries does in Tnrkey. If we . ve at liberty to re- 
gard it OS founded in the condition and ^dynga of 
the nation, there is reason to hope that it wiU se- 
suit in the ultimate establishment of liberal insti- 
tntions, whiU:ever convulsions may atluesd its 
process. 

The military «Bd political eivents of this revo- 
lution are of too recent occurrence, and of tCK> 
public a charaeter, to require a reeapitu}ati<Mi» 
its immediate results are -so uncertain, and ia a 
course of such rapid accon^plishmeat, that it would 
Jie at once rash and useless to pretend to con)ea- 
ture their character, it can hardly be deued, 
even by its enemies, that the revdiutioa hay time 
&r been conducted with extraordinary wiedorn and 
modero^tion ; and that the excesses on the side &£ 
the friends of liberty, considering the difficulties 
^f their position, and the provocations they havje 
received, have been very trifling If it could be 
Ju^ed that the enemies of the new system, whp 
itt^^prtBcipally from the higher clei^, would ab- 
stain from ^ir treasonable machinations agaittit 
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it, there might be much reason for iudulgifig the 
expectation that this great reform would be car- 
ried through in the same discreet and temperate 
spirit in which it was begun* Unfortunately it 
appears probable, that these counter revolutionaiy 
attempts are rather increasing than diminishii^; 
and it is also morally certain that the king himself 
is ilUadvised enough to give his confidence to 
secret counsellors, instead of his constitutional 
and responsible ministers. It is even asserted in 
late newspapers, that letters have been intercepted 
addressed by order of Ferdinand to the curate 
Merino, the leader of a horde of banditti in opea 
rebellion against the government. However this 
may be, the occurrences attending the change of 
ministry leave no doubt upon the general fact 
above stated. At the opening of the Cortes, the 
Idng, after delivering the speech which had been 
prepared and adopted in the council of ministers, 
conduded with a number of additional remarks on 
the dangers which he conceived to threaten hk 
own person. This imprudent and unconstitutional 
proceeding was necessarily followed by the re« 
tignation of the ministers ; and in a country where 
the doctrine of ministerial responsibUity was well 
understood and habitually acted upon, the king 
would have met with some difficulty in finding any 
penons of high character to take their places* 
Hhe fiict proves to a demonstration, that he is undar 
^ke influence of a private council, composed* 
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beyond- a doubt, of priests, who act upon his mind 
by the engine of iknaticism. The probable con- 
sequences of such imprudence and weakness to the 
tranquillity of the country, and to the safety of the 
unfortunate monarch himself, are but too evident. 
But in this, as in other matters relating to the im- 
mediate future prospects of the country, con« 
jectures are worse than unprofitable. It may be 
sufficient, if we venture to anticipate from present 
appearances, as the general result of the revo- 
lution, the establishment of political institutions 
founded in rational liberty, ^er an intervening 
period of danger, difficulty, and probably serious 
convulsions. This prediction, the only one that 
can be made with a good degree of confidence, is 
about as precise and edifying as the prophecies in 
the almanac, of snow in February, and warm wea» 
ther im June. Without dwelling any longer on 
this part of the subject, I shall, add a few general 
remarks on the Spanish constitution, and on the 
probable effi^ts of the revolution on the situation 
of the colonies. These observations will apply 
equally to Spain and Portugal, which are placed 
m both these respects in precisely similar circum- 
stances, their constitutions and colonial relations 
being substantially the same. 
. . 1.. The Spanish constitution was drawn up at a 
period of great embarrassment ; and there might 
be some reason for surprise that it i& as good afli 
we find it,, were it not that, in reality, thereJs 
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very Utile difficulty in putting t^^gether upoo 
paper the elementary principled of governnient^ 
and tracing a form of practical adminittrataeiu 
Of these forms an infinite variety may be ima^ 
gined^ and chalked out ; aild the practical eflfeet 
of all will probkUy be in substohee nearly the 
same, because they are M controlled in their 
operation by causes of a higher and more gendnl 
iloture^ founded in the condition and character ef 
the people lipoli which they are to operate* Tli» 
forms of government were the tame at Roilie 
nnder the emperors as they had been under th» 
eonsols i although, from the alteration in the con^ 
dition and character of the pec^le^ the MbMMee 
had changed flrom an in^egular democracy to ft 
military despotiltoc The Spanish constkutioo^ 
in its present form, will probably never have a fair 
trial i and will doubtless undergo many important 
illterations, before the government assumes % 
settled atid permanent shapes The intervening 
troubles through which the country may paas^ wiH 
pittas be ancribed, by superficial ob^rv^fi, t^ 
ike defects of the constitution, ^ they wete in 
Fratice, whiley in reality, the eau6e of them in 
both cades must be looked fyt in the d^ciMea of 
the crisis* 

The establishment of the Corted^ in the foim 
of a angle assembly^ is regarded by many of ^bm 
Meftchl of liberty as a very unfortimte rnnog^ 
menu But this objection^ founded in a great 
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measure on an erroneous theory of the Britbb 
constitution, has, in my opinion, Yery little weight. 
It supposes thkt the existence of an established 
aristocracy is a point of great importance. But 
even admitting the correctness of this idea, whidi 
ndght however be contested on various grounds, 
it* may be asked with pertinence, whether the se- 
curity of the aristoGtacy depends upon their being 
shut up in a separate room, to deliberate on the 
pnbHc affairs ; whether like cyphers, in notatioOt 
they are personally insignifitrant^ and -only acquire 
importance by their local position ^ whether their 
political weight does not depend, on the contrary, 
upon their property ; whether, as long as they re* 
tain their property, they will not also retain their 
influence ; and whether to form a part of the 
same legislative assembly is not the most favour- 
able position in which they can be placed fcur 
exercising the influence their property gives 
them, while they retain it, over their supposed 
enemies. 

The king's prerogative is also sud to be too 
much restricted ; but this objection is not better 
ibmided than the other. In a constitutional mo* 
narchy, the appointment of the ministers is the 
only function which the king can really exercise s 
^d this is attributed to him in Spain, 

In one or two points of smaller importance, it 
wMid perliaps be possible to discover sofme Heal 
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defidcts. There is an evident incongruity in the 
ri^t granted to the Cortes of summoning the 
king's ministers to iqipear before them, and give an 
account of the progress of public affidrs. In a 
constitutional monarchy, the ministers are respon* 
sible» as citizens, for their official conduct, and 
maybe brought before the regular tribunals far 
any part of it ; but, as ministers in the exercise of 
their functions, they are the king's agents, and 
have no account to render but to him* The in- 
formation sometimes given by the British ministry 
in parliament, is r^arded as a matter of courtesy ; 
and, when asked, is granted or refused at dis- 
cretion. Another objectionable feature of more 
importance, is the provision which, makes the 
members of the existing Cortes ineligible for the 
succeeding one. The inconveniences of this regu- 
lation are sufficiently obvious; and are felt so 
strongly in Spain at the present moment, that 
every effort is now making to induce the king to 
summon an extraordinary session of the Cortes, 
after which the members are again eligible. 

The essential excellence of the Spanish consti* 
tution, the quality that makes it dear to the friends 
of liberty, and odious to the partisiips of arbitrary 
power, is its honesty. It is what it professes to 
be, a real representative government ; and is not» 
like some others that bear the name, a mere 
mockery and pageant, more displeasing to an inde- 
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pendent mind than tyranny ill a plain unsophisti- 
cated shape, because insulting as w6H as oppressive. 

2. The most interesting aspect imder which the 
Spanish and Portuguese revolutions present them- 
selves to the citizens of the United States^ I may 
say indeed to the world at large, is that under 
which they are considered as affecting the con- 
dition of the American colonies. No doubt can 
be entertained that the complete emancipation of 
these vast regions will be effected at no great dis- 
tance of time ; and the simultaneous erection of 
these hitherto insignificant settlements into eight 
or ten independent and powerful nations may well 
be considered as one of the most extraordinary 
and interesting events that ever occurred. It can 
hardly fail, when its consequences shall be fully 
developed, to give an entirely new face to the po- 
litical and commercial afiairs of the world. 

The struggle for independence in the Spanish 
colonies has been precipitated by the convulsions 
in the mother country, and is not, like our revolu- 
tion, a spontaneous effort, resulting from an inter- 
nal consciousness of capacity for self-government 
This is the most unfavourable circumstance attend* 
ing it. It is this cause which draws out the con- 
test into such a weary length ; and which, after 
the formal emancipation shall be effected, tnay 
very probably entail upon these countries a long 
period of anarchy and discord. A spontaneous 
effort for freedom implies the possession of intellec- 
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tual and physical resoiu^ces^ siiflScient to secure the 
object with easet and to improve it to the best ad- 
vantage. A colony^ thus emancipated^ is like k 
ripe fruity that drops from its parent tree at the 
moment of full maturity, and springs up naturally 
into a new and vigorous plant The freedom of 
South America is a premature birth. It does not 
proceed from the healthy action of nature, ope- 
rating within at the proper time ; but has heea 
forced upon the colonies by accidents occurring 
abroad. Considered as a rebellion s^ainst the 
Spanish government, it is just, if any ent^rpfise 
ever deserved that qualification, and would have 
been, at whatever period it might have happened. 
No society was probably ever subject to a nuMre 
intolerable and revolting system of mtsgovernment: 
and it is impossible to deny the right of resistance 
under such circumstances, without denying ami- 
pletely the inherent and universal right ol* self- 
defence against ir^ustice and oppression. But 
considered as a measure intended to promote the 
happiness of the South Americans, the revolution 
presents itself in a less favourable point of view^ 
and might probably have been delayed with great 
advantage for two or three centuries. The Ame- 
ricans, however, are not to bear the blame of this 
precipitation. They have been subjected to the 
action of political forces, over which they had no 
control. A revolution, however premature^ was 
the necessary result of the circumstances, in whi^h 
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they were plabed; and ahhotigfa its aspect niay» for 
sofiie thne^ present many features not very conso- 
niint with judt notions of liberty, still the friends 
<ii humanity must wish for its success, and are 
bound, by iJl suitable means, to promote, it. 

The policy which may be adopted by the Spa- 
nish government in regard to their colonies, is still 
uncertain ; and in the period of trouble and con- 
fusion that may very probably occur at home, the 
possessions abroad must be left, in a great measure, 
to themselves. At present, the plans under con- 
sideration contemplate the establisiiment of con- 
stitutional governments, nominally subject to Spain, 
and administered on the spot by princes of the 
royal family. If the mother country had the power 
to enforce this arrangement, it might, perhaps, be 
as favourable to the ultimate well-being of the 
colonies, as their immediate emancipation. But 
this is not the case : and after struggling as they 
have done for independence for ten or twelve 
years, it can hardly be expected that they will 
abandon the prize of their own accord, at the very 
moment of success. It is therefore much to be 
wished in the interest of humanity, of the colonies, 
and of Spain herself, that she may abstain from 
any farther wanton waste of resources and life, and 
submit with a good grace to the decree of neces- 
sity. She will probably find, as England did, the 
emancipation of her colonies infinitely more profit- 
able to 'her than their possession ) and, in exchange 
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for the vain name of ruling the Indies, will find 
the wealth of the Indies pouring into her territo- 
ries in a fertilizing shower, instead of merely roll- 
ing through it, as it now does, like a mountain 
torrent, and leaving no marks of its passage, but 
barrenness and desolation. 
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CHAP. IV. 

ITALY AND GREECE. 

The late events in Italy are like those in Spain, 
too recent and too notorious to require particular 
mention in so general a sketch as this. The friends 
of liberty were disappointed by the feeble resist- 
ance which the Neapolitans opposed to the inva- 
sion of Austria. No doubt the cause was betrayed 
by some of the principal pretended patriots ; and 
this is the best apology that can be offered for the 
easy discomfiture of the rest. Even this, however, 
is but a poor excuse ; and the shameful defection 
of so many of the chiefs, proves that the higher 
classes of society in Italy are as corrupt and un- 
principled, as the mass of the people are unin- 
formed and wretched. In such a soil it may well 
be doubted whether rational liberty and the insti- 
tutions fitted to secure it, will ever be a sponta* 
neous growth. 

Que peut-on au milieu de ce peuple abattu? 
Benjamin est sang force, et Juda sans vertu. 

Nevertheless, as the spirit of political improve* 
ment gains ground in Europe, it will probably 
exercise a beneficial influence upon the character 
of the Italians, as well as upon the policy and dis- 
position of the cabinets which have recently sue- 
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ceeded in foiling their attempts ; and the aliiKty 
to organise a better system at home wiH grow up, 
in the gradual progress of events, under the opera- 
tion of causes which may be expected at the same 
time to remove the bpstility of foreign powers to 
its establishment. 

The unjust interference of these powers has, 
however, after all^ in this as on former occasgiaiis 
been the real cause wJbich h«3 checked the efforts 
of the Italians, and entailed upon them a continu- 
ance of all the evils under which they labauc It 
is true that a long course of misgoveromeat and 
oppression has depraved^ in a great mewuret the 
whole frame of society) — butt ^ was dbiaerved 
in regard to Spaiiv the stability and vigour of the 
established institutions has been sapped to an equal 
or greater degree. We see this plainly enough in 
their utter incapacity, throi^h the whole extMt 
of Italy, to execute the first and most indispensable 
function that devolves upon governments — that of 
protecting the property and persons of the citizew 
from violence. Hence, although the movement in a 
better direction might at first be feeble, the resist- 
ance of the governments would be feebler still; and 
tlie slightest force could hardly f^il to overcome 
it, as happened in fact at Naples. Thus if the ogun- 
tij were left to itself, it would find, in the state of 
degradation and decay to which it had suidc, the 
antidote as well as the poison ; — and the people 
Vpuld have had the opportunity of acquiring iih 
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formatioii respecting the principles of good govern- 
mait in the practical school of experience^ — ^the 
aeiy one in which they can be studied with effisct* 
They might have fallen into errors or contmitted 
excesses at the bieginning, but would finally haw 
worked out their own salvation, had they not been 
stopped 9hort in their progress, and condemned te 
another period of hopeless oppression, by the in- 
terference of the Christian allies. 

It is difficult to speak of the proceedings of these 
allies in regard to Italy with the moderation which 
usage has appropriated to the discussion of public 
measures and characters. Precisely similar, in 
their essential features, to the aggressions of Bo- 
naparte, and to the partition of Poland by the 
same powers, they are yet more odious tiun either, 
because they are masked by hypocritical pretences 
ef religion and justice. The Austrian, goveni- 
ment, incapable of alleging e^en the possibilaty of 
actual danger from the revcdution at Naples, waa 
compelled to seek a pretext for invasion in the 
supposed irr^ularity of the manner in which it 
was effected. It was the work of secret societieB 
and a revoked army. What then ? Was it for Aua* 
tria to legulate the manner in whidi the peofle 
of the Sicilies should reform their institutiona? 
But mark the impudenoe of these protencas. 
Secret societies and revolted troops were the great 
machines employed by the Gkrman powers, and 
lAustria among the rest, in shaking off the yoke of 
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Napoleon. Not only so j but this very society of 
ColUers, which is denounced as seditious and im- 
piou8» was founded under the patronage and ai- 
couragement of the allied powers, and for objects 
precisely similar to those for which it has now been 
employed. Is it admissible for powers which re- 
spect either the public or themselves, to insult, in 
this way, common sense ^ and consistency, by de- 
nouncing their own proceedings as criminal, when 
imitated by others, and condemning, as treason- 
aUe, institutions of their own foundation? If 
we even wave all these considerations, and state 
the language of the allies in the form most favour- 
able to them, it would amount to this : You are 
pursuing an object which we think injurious ; you 
have adopted one political system, and we another; 
we will force ours upon you at the point of the 
bayonet. Shame itself ought to have arrested 
them in such a project, when they remembered 
that their only pretext for the long wars they had 
waged against the French revolution, was the dis- 
position shown by France to force her political 
systems upon other nations — systems at least as 
plausible as that of the allies, and maintained by 
those who propagated them with at least as much 
honesty. The conduct of the French convention, 
in this particular, is denounced by Martens as tnoTi^ 
Straus; but circumstances alter cases; and this 
worthy publicist, in his capacity of member of the 
German Diet, would probably have applied a much 



milder epithet to the invasiort of Naples- by 4:h6 
allies under the same pretences. It afibrds sckn^ 
consolation to the regret which must be felt by thfe 
fifiends of liberty for the success of siich probeedt 
ingsi to find them reprobated in all the civilized 
parts of the Christian world, with a more generid 
consent of the public voice, than has been applied 
to any measure since the partition of Poland. 

Thus all the arguments which could have beeii 
employed by the allies to justify their invasion 
of Italy, had been completely refuted in advance 
by the whde tenour of th^r lai^guage and conduct 
for thirty years past; They have since been t^ 
futed in another form by their policy in regard te 
the Greeks, which may be looked upon as a re^ 
dvctio ad absurdum of the doctrine of legitimacy. 
A horde of wandering barbarians carry fire and 
-sword through the fairest region in Christendom^ 
and succeed in subverting its government. They 
are the common enemies of Europe; and hav^ 
repeatedly attempted to spread -their desolating 
tlominion over the rest of it. Nothing but want 
of power pi>events them ; and instead of acquiring 
civilization from residing in the neighbourhood of 
Christian countries, they have given, at the very 
moment when the allies were deliberating upon 
the subject, more horrid proofs of barbarism and 
-cruelty than appear in any part of their previous 
history. The nation that groans under their yoke, 
and is now making a probably fruidcss eflbrt to 
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shake it off, is, on the contrary, in itself one of 
the most estimable branches of the European fa. 
mUy, and is especially dear and interesting to all 
the rest, as the intellectual parent, to which they 
are indebted for their present superiority over the 
other parts of the world. Here, then, since the 
aUies have established the doctrine of interference, 
was a cause in which it might have been applied 
with general approbation. I venture to say, there 
is not a heart in Christendom, unconnected with 
thift Holy League, that would not have swelled 
with ecstasy at the emancipation of Greece and 
the return of freedom and civilization to the coun- 
try from which they sprung. No doubt there is 
some illusion in this enthusiasm ; but it is an it 
lusion which every generous mind is proud to in- 
dulge, and which comes in aid of the incontestible 
claims of natural justice. Here, then, the allies 
might at once have proved their honesty, and have 
done something to redeem their popularity. But 
no ; the Grand Turk is, it seems, legitimate ; and 
the execution of the patriarchs in cold blqod re- 
quires no atonement, calls for no interference, 
when done in the name of legitimacy ; while the 
introduction of the most important improvements 
in administration into a country which is perishing 
for want of them, is a sacrilegious and treasonable 
enterprise, that must be crushed by open force, 
because it bears the name of revolution. Instead 
of interfering in favour of the Greeks, the allies 
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have, on the contrary, done every thing to dis- 
courage them, short of an absolute military alliance 
with the Turk. In reality, it is their policy, ac* 
cording to the shortsighted and mistaken view 
they are accustomed to take of it, to frown upon 
this enterprise. The establishment of a powerful 
government, administered on liberal principles, in 
their immediate neighbourhood, is not a pleasant 
thought to these iron despots ; and a constitutional 
Greek empire would be a still less agreeable object 
of contemplation than a constitutional kingdom 
in Italy. Instead of favouring the erection of 
these fine countries into an independent state, it 
suits their purposes much better to leave them as 
they are, till the proper period arrives for taking 
them into their own hands, — a measure for which 
a sufficient pretext will never be long wanting in 
the conduct of such a government as Turkey. 

All the accounts from the theatre of this strug- 
gle, are so contradictory and uncertain, that it is 
impossible to form an opinion upon its present 
state, or probable result. It would appear that the 
Gr^ks have been successful in the Peninsula, and 
on the islands ; and that they have the command 
of the sea. If they have really gained these ad« 
vantages, it will be hardly possible for the Turks 
to recover them, should they even maintain them- 
selves in the provinces along the Danube ; and we 
may venture to indulge a hope that, at least, the 
proper territory of ancient Greece, the scene of so 
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much greatness and glory in former times, will' 
now resume its political independence. .This would 
at once relieve the most numerous and civilized 
portion of the Christian subjects of Turkey from 
that detestable yoke, and would furnish a rallying 
point for the future efforts of the rest. The day, 
it may be hoped, is not now very far remote when* 
the civilization of Europe will over-flow its present: 
limits, and carry wealth and happiness through the 
whole of those delightful, but desolate, regions that 
embosom the Mediterranean. Gould the Christiait 
powers but act together for good, with as much' 
cordiality as they oflen do for evil, the regeneration 
of these countries might be accomplished almost 
without an effort. The expense which has lately 
been so miserably employed in crushing the liberal 
institutions of Naples, would, under such circum- 
stances, have been sufficient to establish them in* 
every part of the domains of Islamisnu 
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CHAR V. 

GERMANY, INCLUDrNG AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA. 

It is one of the anomalies in the political consti- 
tution of the German confederacy, that it com- 
prehends several powers, which are wholly inde- 
pendent in regard to the government of thei 
greater part of their dominions, and have subjected 
only a small portion of them to the laws of the 
union. It would be worse than simplicity, not to 
see in this arrangement a mere pretext for the in- 
terference of England, Austria, and Prussia, in the 
affairs of Germany proper. TTiese states are no- 
minally members of the league, but really masters 
of it ; and the union, considered in distinction 
from the independent possessions of the principal 
members, can hardly be said to enjoy a real poli- 
tical existence. It is fortunate, therefore, for the 
interests of the smaller states, that its general oper- 
ation is as feeble as it is unjust ; and that it leaveil 
the members, as separate sovereignties, in posses- 
sion of every thing essential to independence either 
in form or substance. ^The interval that has elapsed 
since the peace of Paris, has been marked in these 
states by important and interesting events. It has 
been the epoch of the introduction of repre- 
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sentative government. This impoitant revolution 
has been effected without bloodshed, or violencey 
under the influence of an enlightened public 
opinion, and with the free consent of the sovereigns 
of these countries; some of whom have distin- 
guished themselves by a truly liberal and magnani- 
mous spirit. Such events are sufficiently curious- 
to merit particular attention ; and as they had not 
perhaps, at the time of their occurrence, the im- 
mediate notoriety which belongs almost exclusively 
to military transactions, some notice of them in 
detail may not be wholly superfluous. This will 
form the principal subject of the present section. 
As the history of the confederacy is intimately 
connected with that of the separate representative 
governments, it will be necessary to commence by 
stating some of its principal points. It is only in 
this part of the subject that I shall have occasion 
to touch upon the aflairs of Austria, which has not 
been the theatre of any important domestic occur- 
rences. Those of Prussia will require particular 
attention, not only in their connection with the. 
league, but from the interesting nature of the 
discussions in that kingdom in regard to the new 
constitution, which has been so long in preparation, 
and so frequently promised. 

At the close of the war, the principal powers of 
Europe, and most of the inferior ones, fell, by the 
mere operation of the change of circumstances, 
into a settled and easy position. But there re- 
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raained in the centre of this great body politic a 
mass of territorial and political interests, which^ by 
the effect of repeated revolutions and counter- 
revolutians, had been thrown at last into a state of 
complete chaos. The principal of these interests, 
were those connected in different ways with the 
German states. To adjust them on the broad 
principles of natural justice might not have been 
extremdy difficult ; b^it it was necessary to recon- 
cnle, and satisfy, as far as possible, individual pre- 
tensions of the most various and opposite cha- 
racters, infinite in number and boundless in extent* 
There were the great states demanding indemnity 
and increase of power; and the small ones insist- 
ing on security and independence. There were 
the secularised clergy, and the mediatised nobles, 
clamouring for a restoration of their exclusive 
privileges,, aud confiscated property : emperors 
obstinately refusing the hereditary right to be 
elected ; and electors bent upon resuming the right 
of choice, whether there were any body to be chosen 
or not. * There was a confusion of the greatest 
and the smallest interests, requiring to be settled at 
the same time, a vast confederacy to be organised, 
and the balance of power in Europe to be secured; 
while the antichambers of the congress were be« 



* The Elector of Hesse actually retained this title, and his 
successor has, in likejoaaner, assumed it at his father's death. 
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sieged by the representations of a thousand private 
concerns, down to those of the very mechanical 
trades. Besides all these, and though last, it is 
to be hoped, not considered as absolutely least in 
importance, was the interest of the pec^kle, the piA- 
Hc good, whidi could not be wholly x)verlooked, 
tibough unfortunately it was found impossible to 
make it tiae first and principal object of attention. 
To introduce something like a principle of order 
into this scene of wild confiision, was the moat 
difficult task that devolved upon the congress^ 
and the accomplishment of it, even tolhe impei&ct 
extent to which it has been effected, was assisted 
very much, if not wholly produced, by accidental 
evjonts. 

The Holy Aoman £mpire had disappeared ^ the 
£mperor had abdicated his dignity ; and the con- 
federation of the Rhine^ which succeeded, had 
sunk into nothing. The first question, therefi[)re, 
in regard to Germany, was to fix upon some gene- 
jDal principle of reorgamzation. Shall the states 
into which it is divided be left unconnected and 
independent? If not, shall the old empire he re- 
ared, or shall a new general system he est«r 
bliahed ? If the latter, what shall be its principles; 
smd shall it resemble most nearly the coostitutjaa 
of the empire, or that of the Rhenish confeder- 
atiop ? Had these questions been decided on 
ground§ of mere expediency, and regard to the 
public good, it would pTqbsjjpily have appeared very 
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oleax^elther that the idea of a general system should 
be entirely abandoned, or that the new govern- 
ili<Mt should be much more consolidated than 
^ther of the former leagues. A federal system, 
which acts merely upon the sovereign states that 
compose it, and has no operation upon individuals, 
has been ascertained by experience to be worse 
than useless. In proof of this remark, if its cor-^ 
rectness were doubtful, might be quoted the ex- 
amples of the republic of the Netherlands, and of 
the old confederation of the United States of 
America : . but that of the Germau empire \^as still 
more striking than either, and was quite sufficient 
for the decision of the question. Thp only way 
therefore in which the new system could hav£ been 
m94^ really efficient, would have been to establish 
a consolidated government, acting directly upon 
in^iyidu&ls, and exercising exclusively the func- 
t^Qns of general sover^gnty ; while . the separate 
statiBS retained their power merely for municipal 
p^ATppses, as with us. The foundation of such a 
system In the centre of Europe, had it been possible, 
>yould h^ve done more than any thing for the 
security of the public trunquillity. A confederacy 
of this kind, though strong fojr all useful objects, is 
ip its 'nature pacific and unambitious ; and could 
not of itself have caused any alarm ; while it wpuld 
\i%ve interposed the best barrier between the two 
gireat sections of the Etu-opean commonwealth, 
^bi^> und^r the present arrangement, will pro- 
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habiy sootier or later come into collisiofi. But the 
obstacles to the establishment of such a system 
were so-great and obvious, that it probably was not 
even suggested. It would have been necessary, 
that all the great German powers should incorpo- 
rate their whole dominions in the union. Thirty or 
forty hereditary rulers must have surrendered the 
most important functions of sovereignty ; and if 
the establishment of the present constitution in 
the United States encountered no small oppodtioa 
from the offended pride of the states, it may easily 
be imagined what would be the resistance of these 
emperors, kings, and princes, the least of whom 
would thinK the order of the universe in danger if 
he lost the bauble he calls his crown. The idea 
was wholly inadmissible, and, in reality, was never 
suggested. 

The next best plan to this would have been to 
abandon the idea of a general system, at least as 
far as regarded the participation of Austria and 
Fhissia. A union of the smaller powers might 
have still been advantageous ; and perhaps in this, 
the principle of consolidation might not have be^i 
whoUy impracticable; but a league into which 
Austria, Prussia, and Great Britain entered, whe- 
ther for the whole or a part of their domimons» 
was, as far as it produced any effect at all, a mere 
subjugation of the smaller states under another 
name. Such a system would be vicious as 
regarded them, precisely in the same d^ree in 
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which it was good in itsdf; because, the more 
efficient it was, the more efficient an engine was in 
operation for the destruction of their political 
existence. This consideration was too obvious to 
have been overlooked by the great powers, had 
their views been stead^y directed to the promotion 
of the public good. But there were other objects 
which touched thepi more nearly. Each of them 
naturally aimed, in the first place, to secure and 
augment, as iar as it might be, its own political 
importance. Other and more general objects 
could only be treated in subordination to this. It 
was natural, therefore, that they should desire, 
without sacrificing their own independence^ to 
secure a sort of political guardianship over the 
inferior German states. The establishment of 
such a system as would best promote this object, . 
and not the general tranquiDity, or the public 
good, was the real problem to be solved in the 
settlement of Germany. The whole affitir was 
another representation of the drama of the parti- 
tion of Poland, in a more specious and plausible 
shape. The interest of the inhabitants of these 
states, of the states themselves as sovereignties, 
and the public good, were sacrificed to the ambi- 
tion of the great powers. In order to effect the ob- 
ject they had in view, the first step was to organize 
a confederacy. This measure was accordiugly 
resolved upon previously to the Treaty of Paris, 
and ia stipulated by one of its articles. The next 
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3tep on the part of the great powers, was to reserve, 
by their own act, the complete independence oF 
the greater proportion of their dominions, while 
only a smaller section of them was incorporated 
in the league. Having thus virtually retired from 
the union for the purpose of obedience, while 
they entered it for that of authority, their third, 
^nd last object, was to extendi this authority as 
much as possible, by increasing, as far as they 
could, the efficiency of the union. Of these three 
objects, the first and second Were obtained with- 
out difficulty, and without consultation with the 
^mailer powers. Their success in the third 
depended upon the form in which the details of 
the confederacy should be arranged. This busi- 
ness had been refeired to the Congress of Vienna. 
The smaller members of the union naturally 
insisted upon expressing their opinions, and at this 
point the great powei^ met with serious and effec- 
tual opposition. 

. ^ The arrangement in detail of the forms of the 
union, the establishment of which had been 
resolved upon at Paris, was undertaken at the con- 
gress, by the five royal powers, viz. Austria, Pnis- 
sia, Qreat Britain in the name of Hanover, which 
was erected into a kingdom for this purpose, 
Bavaria, and Wurtemberg. None of the other 
states which were to compose the league, were 
allowed to concur in the deliberations upon the 
subject. In this way the great pbwers secured a 
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majority of voices in the council, Vhich would 
otherwise have been against them ; but. the interest 
of the smaller ones was powerfully supported by 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg, which belonged to this 
party. Through the whole of the discussions, the 
language of the three great powers displayed a 
singular, and most edifying, liberality. The esta- 
blishment of representative constitutions and the 
.guarantee of individual rights by the confeder- 
ation, were the topics upon which they principally 
insisted. The plans of union presented by Prussia^ 
contemplated the complete security to every 
German of his personal rights, including specifi- 
cally the liberty of the press. " Hanover," said 
count Munster, " can • never admit that princes 
have despotic rights over their subjects; or that 
the states composing the late Confederation of the 
Khine, obtained by that union rights over their 
subjects which they did not possess before/* 
Prince Metternich himself caught the infection of 
liberality, and observed, that, in modern times 
nobody pretended to claim despotic power j 
although it would, perhaps, require rather a nice 
distinction between despotic and unlimited govern- 
ments, to exclude the Austrian empire from the- 
former category. With equal zeal they urged the 
adoption of representative constitutions, under the 
guarantee of the union. These propositions were 
excellent in themselves; but, as they formed 
rather an extraordinary contrast with the habitual 
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p<^cy of tke powers that presented them, and as 
these powers, especially Austria, showed no dispo- 
sition to extend the great benefits which were to 
result from their adoption to their own subjects, 
the smaller states naturally looked upon them with 
suspicion : Timeo Danaos. In fact it required less 
sagacity than is generally exercised by states and 
individuals in securing their immediate interest, 
to perceive that the guarantee of individual rights, 
and of representative -constitutions by the union, 
had no other practical operation except to aug- 
ment the influence of the great powers who had 
withdrawn from the union for every purpose biit 
this, over the smaller ones. The lattef accordingly 
opposed these propositions with vigour and perse- 
verance. This opposition cannot be attributed to 
a want of liberality in the governments of the 
smaller states, because they have since, of their 
own accord, introduced at home representative 
constitutions of a highly liberal character ; while 
the great partisans of liberal institutions at the con- 
gress have carefully abstained from acting upon 
their own propositions, even to the limited extent 
in which they were finally adopted. The great 
powers also urged the adoption of an efficient 
judiciary system, to decide between the members 
of the union,' and give it more efficacy and consoli- 
dation. Tliis proposition was good in itself, but 
was objectionable on the same ground as the 
others, and was in consequence resisted. They 
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even went so far as to propose a prohibition on the 
members of the union to mak^ or conclude trea- 
ties ; but this idea was found so unpalatable, that 
it was not much insisted on. The pretensions of 
the conflicting parties were urged on both sides 
with heat and violence. The great powers were 
probably determined to carry their points at last 
by main force,* if they could not do it in any other 
way ; and the smaller ones to resbt every argu- 
ment but that of the bayonet. After two or 
three months of fruitless attempts at negociation, 
the subject was abandoned for the time, and the 
king of Wurtemberg, the most active member of 
the party of the small states, quitted Vienna in 
disgust, and returned to his capital. 

Meanwhile the inferior states which had been 
excluded from the royal council had not been in- 
active* They had formed an association of their 
own, including powers no less respectable than the 
Grand Duke of Luxemburg (king of the Nether- 
lands), and the Grand Duke of Baden, with thirty 
or forty others of various degrees of importance. 
This association was continually importuning the 
royal council for permission to concur in the 
deliberations upon this snlgect ; and as con- 
stantly received the answer that the period had 
not yet arrived in which their assistance would 
be useful. Thus, in addition to other subjects of 
contention, the a£&irs of Germany alone had nearly 
led to a new war, when the occurrence of a for- 
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tutlate accident smoothed every diffictilly, and 
settled the conftictmg claims in a moment. This 
event was no other than the return of Buonaparte 
from Elba ; and it is to his kind assistance that 
the Germans are indebted for their present con- 
federacy ; as it was under his patronage, that the 
sovereigns were able to make head against the* 
French revolution. The arrival of -this great pa- 
cificator put a new face at once upon the state 
of the negociations.' The association of inferior 
powers were informed immediately, that the period 
had arrived in which their presence in the royal 
council would be useful ; the propositions most 
obnoxious to the smalls states were abandoned 
entirely ; the subjects of individual rights, of re^ 
presentative constitutions, and of the judiciary, 
were settled substantially in accordance with theip 
views ; and the whole business was clo^d before 
the battle of Waterloo. The king of Wurtem-^ 
berg alone held out some time longer, but finally 
came in upon the same terms as the rest. 

Such were the circumstanced under which the> 
German confederacy was organized ; and it might 
be observed of this constitution with truth, as was 
said so unjustly of our own by a distinguished states^ 
man, then labouring under the influence of false 
theories and groundless terrors, that it was bom a 
cripple. In facti the comparatively short periody 
during which it has been in operation, has fulfy^ 
proved both its utter inefficacy for arty useful ob- 
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J€Ct, and the dictatorial ascendancy which it gives 
to the great powers over the small ones. From 
the time when the Diet commenced its session, till 
the meeting of ministers at Carlsbad, although a 
press of the most important business was of course 
before this assembly at the first settlement of an 
entirely new government, it had done absolutely 
nothing. The subject first taken up, which was 
the military organization of the confederacy, was 
still upon the tapis^ and no considerable progress 
had been made in it. At this period, it was thought 
necessary by the greater powers to employ the 
diet as an engine for imposing the most odious 
restrictions upon the personal rights of the subjects 
of the smaller ones ; and in doing this, they did 
not deem it important to save to the diet even the 
appearance of independence. The resolutions 
which the assembly was to sanction, were, in 
reality, not even submitted to its consideration. 
The subjects were discussed, and the decisions 
were taken, at Carlsbad. In order to give them a 
binding force as laws of the union, it was neces- 
sary that they should in form be voted in the diet. 
They were accordingly proposed by the minister 
of Austria, the permanent president of this assrem- 
bly, and agreed to unanimously the same day; the 
diet thus condescending to act the part of the par- 
liaments of France under the old regime, without 
even exhibiting the reluctance which was gene- 
rally found in that body to register unjust and 
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obnoxious edicts. Thus the German congress 
which had slept at its post for about four years at 
a very critical epoch, and not effected a single ob- 
ject, now prostrated the liberty of the press through 
the whole confederation, withdrew political of- 
fenders from their natural judges, and subjected 
them to an inquisitorial tribimal at Mentz, and 
established an inspection over all the universities, 
besides other r^ulations of still more permanent 
importance, though not so much immediate inte- 
rest, in a single day. After this extraordinary 
despatch of business, the members probably as- 
sisted with a good relish at the banquet, given, the 
same evening, by the minister president, in celebra^ 
tion of tlieir achievements. The celerity with 
which these affairs were settled, could only be pa- 
raUeled by the singular vagueness of the authority 
under which the diet pretended to act : the pro- 
vision which was supposed to confer it, being the 
second article of the act of confederation, which 
corre^nds with the preamble of our constitution, 
and states, in general terms, that the object of the 
union is to promote the public good. ^ Fatigued 
with so unusual an efibrt, the diet immediately re* 
lapsed into its former stupor, and will probably 



* The second article in extenso is as follows : The object of 
Ais confederacy is to maintain the security of Germany ft«n 
wiUiin and from without, an4 the independence and inviolability 

of the several states. 
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remain in the same quiescent state, until Austria 
shall present another edict to be registered. 

Now my weary lips I close, 
Leave me, leave me, to repose. 

If the general constitution of the German con- 
federacy is far from being an agreeable subject of 
oi)servation to the friends of liberty and good 
gO¥emment| there is something proportionally 
pleasant in the contemplation of the new political 
institutions of the separate members of the union. 
Representative constitutions are now established 
in all the states, excepting one or two of the small* 
est, and the two most important, Austria and 
Prussia. These constitutions resemble each other 
for the most part in their details ; and though it 
might be easy to point out many particulars in 
which their forms could be improved, their prac- 
tical operation has shown that they are all ani- 
mated by the .real spirit of representative govern- 
ment. Where this is the case, minute forms are, 
in a great measure, indifferent. In all, the pub- 
licity of the operations of government, one of the 
greatest advantages of the representative over other 
forms, is completely secured, excepting in Hanover, 
where the proceedings in the States-General are 
secret This exception is rather remarkable, 
considering that the constitution of Hanover was 
orgimized by the government which has long been 
regarded as the most liberal in Europe. The fact 
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would seem to argue that there is some discord- 
ance between the spirit of the British consUtution, 
and that of the British ministry. 1 shall add a few 
remarks upon the most considerable of these new 
governments, according to the order of time in 
which they were established. 

In consequence of the resistance of the smaller 
powers to the guarantee of representative consti- 
tutions by the confederacy, the article which was 
finally adopted was couched in the most general 
terms, and r-eally bound the members to nothing. 
It may be translated literally as follows : A consti- 
tution <f states willjind a place in every part qf the 
union (In alien bundes-staaten wird eine land- 
standische verfassung statt finden). The simple 
future form willjnda place (wird statt finden) had 
been substituted at the special instance of the Ba- 
varian ministers for the imperative phraseology 
shaU be established (soil bestehen) which was em- 
ployed in the first draught, and this. reform in the 
language of the article precluded, of itself, all idea 
of obligation. Besides this, the phrase consUtuHon 
of states is so vague, that it may be made to mean 
any thing : and although the "states qf the country'* 
(landstande) is the term employed in Germany 
to designate the representation of the people under 
the new constitutions, it was also the name of the 
feudal assemblies of ancient times. Accordingly 
the Austrian government have considered the ob- 
ligation of the article, whatever it might be, as 
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satisfied in regard to such of their dominions as * 
form a part of the union, by the existence of the 
feudal estates, which are still continued, and which 
assemble only one day in the year for the pui7)ose 
of registering the financial edicts of the ministry. 
It is evident, therefore, that whatever was done in 
favour of liberal political institutions, was the re- 
sult of the free will of the sovereigns, or of the 
influence of public opinion, and not a compliance 
with the requisitions of the act of confederiicy. 
This idea is still more fully confirmed by the fact 
that the governments which had opposed this 
article at the congress were the first to establish 
representative constitutions, and that those who 
had urged it most warmly have taken no steps 
whatever for this purpose. 

1. The king of Bavaria, as early as the year 
1808, had reformed the administration of his do- 
minions, and had given a public promise to in- 
troduce a representative assembly. To suppose, 
as some have done, that his opposition, in regard 
to this subject at the congress arose from a disin* 
clination to popular government, would be to place 
him in contradiction with the whole of his pre- 
ceding, as well as his subsequent conduct. In 
fact, Count Montgelas, the minister who had en- 
joyed the king's confidence ever since the com- 
mencement of his reign, and till very lately was at 
the head of the administration, is a statesman of 
acknowledged liberality ; and the great object of 
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his policy had nniformly been to accammodate the 
institutions of the country to the modern improve- 
ments in political science. Among other proofs 
of this spirit may be mentioned the encouragement 
given to our illustrious countryman. Count Rum- 
ford. This minister, however, had been charged 
with being under French influence during the reign 
of Buonaparte, probably on no better ground than 
that the political interest of Bavaria coincided at 
the time with that of France ; as it also did before 
the Revolution, and must always do whenever 
France possesses her proper weight in the £uropea9 
balance of power. Under this pretext, but really 
on account of the liberality of his political princi- 
ples, M. de Montgelas became obnoxious to the 
German aristocracy aifler the fall of Napoleon, and 
they exerted their influence against him with the 
king. In consequence of this circumstance hp 
was not employed at the Congress of Vienna, 
although he had been named for that business, but 
was replaced by General Wrede. Subsequently 
to the congress he has wholly retired from the ad- 
ministration of public ajfTairs, but is still said to 
enjoy the king's personal confidence, l^e .coinci- 
dence in time of the retirement of this minister, 
and of the publication of the constitution, induced 
some persons, who were probably unacquainted 
with his character, to suppose that he had been 
averse to this measure, and that his retirement wa^ 
the signal of the prevalence of constitutional 
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opinions in the cabinet. But this supposition Is 
contradicted by the whole tenor of his policy; and 
although the immediate causes of his retirement 
are not known, yet, as he is understood to retain 
his influence with the king, there is every reason 
to suppose that it was unconnected with this sub- 
ject, and that the constitution is in reality his 
work, or that of his political friends in the 
cabinet* 

However this may be, it is certain that the pre- 
parations for the introduction of a representative 
government, which had been interrupted by poli- 
tical events, were resumed in 1814 ; and on the 
S6th of May 1818, the constitution was published 
by a royal proclamation. The parliament, accord^ 
ing to this constitution, is composed of two houses. 
The first comprehends the princes of the royal 
family, the great officers of state, the two arch- 
bishops, one bishop, named by the king, and the 
president of the Protestant Consistory for the time 
being, all of whom are members by virtue of their 
functions and official character. Besides these, the 
mediatised nobles holding estates in Bavaria are 
entitled to an hereditary seat in this chamber, and 
the king may give a personal or hereditary right 
to the same privilege to such other individuals as 
he may think proper, under some restrictions. The 
members of the first chamber are called coun* 
seilors of the realm (fieichsrathe.) The second 
chamber is composed of deputies from the body of 
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the people in the ratio of one to 7000 families, 
and they are allotted to the different classes of 
society in the following proportion : one quarter to 
the privileged or noblie proprietors and the clergy 
of the two religions, one quarter to the cities and 
market towns, and the other half to the proprietors 
in general. The three universities send one 
member each. The deputies from the cities are 
named by the municipal authorities, and those 
from the country by the judicial and other magis- 
trates under various restrictions, and with the 
observation of complicated forms. This system is 
far from corresponding in theory with the idea of 
a real representative government ; but its practical 
operation has shown that the house of deputies, 
thus chosen, is animated by a truly popular spirit j 
and this example tends, with others, to establisli 
the principle that forms of election are in a great 
measure indifferent. 

The assembly of the chambers was opened on 
the 1st of January 1 819- On that day was heard, 
for the first time, at least for several centuries past, 
within the limits of Germany, the sound of public 
debate upon legislative measures. The House of 
Deputies was true to its mission, and supported 
the popular cause with great zeal and ability. The 
deputies from the universities distinguished them- 
selves particularly by the liberality of their opinions, 
as well as by superior talents and eloquence ; the 
German universities in general being, as is well 
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known, not less remarkable for their attachment to 
popular principles than the British have always 
been for determined loyalty. The sounds of eco- 
nomy and retrenchment, rarely very pleasing to 
royal and princely ears, were pronounced with dis- 
tinctness and energy ; reforms in the military de- 
partment were more especially insisted on ; and 
after the discussions upon these subjects had con- 
tinued for three or four months, the chambers 
were finally prorogued by the government in no 
very agreeable temper, and before any considerable 
portion of the business had been despatched. As 
the regular assembly of the states happens accord- 
ing to the constitution only once in three years, 
there has been no meeting since. The aristocratic 
party is very powerful in Bs^varia, as in all the rest 
of Germany, and was ready to profit by any im- 
pradence or excess of zeal in the popular leaders j 
and in these discussions it is not improbable that 
the latter, for want of experience in the manage- 
ment of business, may have fallen into some errors. 
It would lead me too far to undertake an examina- 
tion in detail of the points in dispute. It does not 
appear, however, that the disposition of the govern- 
ment to uphold the constitution has been dimi- 
nished by this ratber unfavourable result of the 
first trial of it. It is understood, on the contrary, 
that in the ministerial conferences at Vienna in 
1820, the great German powers urged very 
strongly the adoption of certain modifications of 



the constitutions already established ; among which 
would probably have been a prohibition to pubHsh 
the debates in the House of Deputies; bat 
that the Bavarian government, as well as those 
of Baden and Wurtemberg, resisted the proposal 
with firmness and effect. In consequence of tliis 
and some other circumstances, it is highly probable 
that the next session of the Bavarian States, at the 
beginning of the year 1822, will pass off with 
^eater harmony and success than the first. 

2. The Grand Duke of Baden was the next of 
the German sovereigns who granted to his subjects 
a representative constitution. He appears to have 
been determined to take this step in part by acci- 
dental circumstances, although it would be unjust 
not to recognise in the general tenor of his pro- 
ceedings, undoubted proofs of a really liberal spirit. 
Upon the accession of Bavaria to the great allisAce 
in 1813, the Austrian territories whidi had been 
incorporated into that kingdom were reclaimed ; 
but as the assistance of Bavaria, the most consider- 
able of the secondary German States, was regarded 
as of great importance, at a moment when the 
final result of the struggle was still doubtful, it 
was stipulated by Austria in a separate treaty, and 
the stipulation was afterwards guaranteed by all the 
powers, that Bavaria should receive a complete 
indemnity for the losses thus sustained, in territory 
contiguous to its own. The territory was also 
specifically designated, and belonged for the most 
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part to the Grand Duke of Baden, who had not 
yet come into the alliance, and who, from his 
family connection witli Napoleon, had been drawn 
into intimate relations with him, and was consi^ 
dered as more attached to his policy than any other 
German prince. Besides the cession of some other 
portions of Baden, it was agreed that upon the ex- 
tinction of the direct grand ducal line, which was 
expected to happen shortly, the Palatinate should 
revert immediately to Bavaria. The Grand Duke 
of Baden had not been consulted in regard to 
these, arrangements, and his dominions were thus 
disposed of without his consent, although he, like 
the rest of the German princes, acceded shortly 
after to the alliance* Upon the* general settlement 
of claims, the king of Bavaria, who had been 
obliged to satisfy at once the demands of his im- 
perial neighbour, called loudly for his indemnities 
from Baden ; and the Grand Duke of Baden com-r 
plained as loudly of the iniraction of public law 
and justice, not to say brotherly kindness, in this 
disposition of his dominions without his knowledge^ 
A public correspondence passed between these dis- 
tinguished brothers, in which the duke appeals to 
the equity and affection of the king, and the king 
replies in substance that equity and affection have 
no concern with matters of state. As this remark, 
practically speaking, is pretty well founded, it is 
not likely that either of these topics would have 
greatly assisted the Grand Duke's argument ; but 
fortunately for him he had a second brother in the 
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north, commanding a peace establishment of 
800,000 bayonets, and who was consequently in a 
situation to urge in his favour the only consider- 
atioYis which in these matters are of great and 
acknowledged importance. Under the influence 
of the Emperor of Russia, the Grand Duke of 
Baden's dominions were protected from dismem- 
berment, and the claim of Bavaria for indemnity 
was referred to the territorial commission then sit- 
ting at Frankfort. This commission afterwards 
made a proposition to Bavaria, which was rejected 
as unsatisfactory, and the claim was then amiuUed. 
Such was the termination of this affeir, which illus- 
trates very curiously several important points in the 
present state of European politics considered as a 
practical science. 

Meanwhile the Grand Duke of Baden, during 
the progress of the negotiations, was employing 
such means, as appeared suitable, to consolidate his 
dominions, and confirm the tenure by which he 
held them. To provide against the eventual failure 
of the direct ducal line, he published, in 1817, an 
edict, by which he called to the succession his 
uncles, the Counts of Hochberg, a collateral and 
hardly legitimate branch of the reigning family. 
He had already in the course of the preceding year 
made a public promise to his subjects of a repre- 
sentative government, partly no doubt with a view 
of gaining their affections, and interesting them in 
his cause ; and on the 22d of March 1818, he 
actually published the present constitution, which 
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formally guaranteed the new settlement of the suc- 
cession. The validity of this settlement would, 
however, probably have been contested by the great 
states } but the powerful Support of the Emperor 
of Russia smoothed all difficulties, and the new 
constitution, including the settlement, was accepted 
and guaranteed by the Diet. The Grand Duke 
actually died the same year, and the collateral line 
succeeded without opposition. These were the 
auspices under which the representative system 
was introduced in Baden. 

The constitution resembles in its general con-, 
struction that of Bavaria, but in some important 
points is more favourable to popular rights, espe- 
.cially in the extension given to the elective fran- 
chise. Every individual of mature age is entitled 
to vote in the choice of deputies. The first meet- 
ing of the chambers was held in 1819. The 
House of Deputies exhibited the same independent 
and truly popular character as in Bavaria; and the 
government, offended at the zeal with which they 
laboured to introduce more economy in the admi- 
nistration, closed the session suddenly in the 
midst of their labours, . and before they had even 
finished the settlement of the finances. In a really 
constitutional government such a measure would 
have brought the machine of state to a stand ; as 
the taxes, not having been voted in the chamber, 
could not be legally collected. But the executive 
authority supplied this defect by an arbitrary ex- 
tension of its proper functions, and the taxes were 
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continued by an edict on the same footing as be- 
fore. By a still more extra(>rdinary assumption of 
authority, an order was issued at the time of the 
prorogation prohibiting tlie deputies from holding 
any communication with their constituents. Ano- 
ther session has however been holden since, in 
which a better union prevailed among the several 
branches of the administration ; and the govern- 
ment exhibited at the ministerial conferences at 
Vienna so strong an attachment to the constitution 
that it has probably conciliated still further the 
good will of the people. 

S. It was reserved for Wurtemberg, after long 
preliminary struggles, to give the example of a 
more cordial union between the people and the 
government, both in the adoption of a constTtu- 
tion, and in the first trial of it, than had been 
shown before in Germany. This country had, a9 
is well known, maintained in a more perfect farm 
than any other in Europe, excepting England^ its 
ancient constitutions. However vicious in theory, 
they were yet preferable to the despotism which 
had succeeded to them elsewhere, and served as 
an organ for the expression of sounder political 
ideas than those to which they owed their own 
existence. When the duchy was erected into a 
kingdom, and augmented by the addition of con- 
siderabk territories, governed in a difierent way, 
the ancient constitutions were suppressed, and a 
idmple monarchy substituted for them. Arintnury 
power was then the order of the day. But after 
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tlie fall of. Napoleon, the star of liberal ideas was 
for a short time lord of the ascendant, even in the 
cabinets. The king of Wurtemberg yielded to its 
tnHuence with the rest, and he also felt, with the 
other smaller German states, the necessity of 
strengthening his authority at home, and of plac^ 
ing himself and his dominions as much as possible 
ander the protection of public opinion for security 
against the predominance of the great powers* 
He accordingly assembled the estates of the king- 
dom in 1815, and laid before them a constitution 
bottomed on the political notions of the day. This 
experiment met with small success. As the British 
parliament in the time of Charles II., after its con- 
vocation had been omitted for a number of years, 
only brought to its next meeting a more deter- 
mined resolution to assert the rights of the people 
and bridle the royal prerogative ; so the states of 
Wurtemberg, disgusted at the late arbitrary sup- 
pression of their privileges, were but little disposed 
to s^:cept even favours from so obnoxious a quarter. 
The constitution was treated as a disguised attack 
upon their ancient institutions. They did not 
choose to receive, as a royal grant, the liberties 
which they conceived themselves to possess by 
hereditary and prescriptive right* They demanded, 
cm the contrary, a recognition of these rights by 
tile government} and contended that whatever 
reforms might be necessary in the constitution, 
should be the result of an agreement between the 
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government and the states. On the other hand, 
the mediatised nobles, whose dominions had been 
incorporated with Wurtemberg, had pretensions c^ 
a different kind, equally at variance with the prin- 
ciples of the new constitution, and of the old 
estates. Such were the embarrassments which 
attended the first proposal of the constitution. 
After struggling with them for some time, the 
government abandoned their plan^ and granted, in 
twelve articles, an acknowledgement of the ancient 
rights of the states. 

At this epoch the late king died, and the present 
sovereign succeeded under auspices somewhat 
more favourable for the accomplishment of the work 
in hand. He was in the first place free from the 
odium which had attached itself to his father, on 
account of his arbitrary invasion of the national 
rights, and he was even absolutely popular from 
having in the late struggles espoused the party 
opposed to the court. It is also but justice to 
observe of the king of Wurtemberg, that through- 
out his whole proceedings he has shown at opce a 
sincere and honest attachment to the cause of 
liberty, and a manly elevation of sentiment which 
is far from being universal with hereditary rulers* 
He immediately entered upon the unfinished en- 
terprise of the constitution ; but such were the 
essential difficulties that attended it, and the bit- 
terness which had grown out of the late dissen- 
sions, that his efforts were not at first more sue- 
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ce3sful than those of his father. The twelve arti- 
cles were expanded into another consdlutioht which 
was presented to the States ; and as tbede articies 
bad been considered as the triumph of the Qjf)pdsi^ 
tion party, it was probably supposed that a const!* 
tuUon founded upon them would be looked upon 
as a compromise, or an instrument agreed u{)on in 
common* This result did not happen. The States 
Still adhered to their idea,! that the reform must be 
accomplished by consultation between themselves^ 
and the government, and manifested a violent op« 
position to the new proposal. The king persisted, 
and afler the struggle had be^n carried on for 
some time with beat and violence, .demanded a 
categorical answer in e»ght days. The decision 
then given was in the negative^ and the second 
constitution was rejected by a large majority ; after 
which the States were dij(solved« It mliy be r^- 
tfiaxkedf that the deputies of the commons acted inr 
these disputes in unison with those of the higher 
ordersr considering tliemselves as equally intetested 
in the security of their ancient franchises, although 
their standing uader the proposed constitution was 
probity tmcb more favourable than under the 
old systea^ Coasctouii of the purity of his inf etip 
tionSf and of the sincerity of his attachment to the 
public liberty, the king determined to appeal firont 
ibe decision of the States^ and to consult the public 
willy as< expressed in a difierent form. TheconsInN 
tution waa subibitted to the peopde in prinrafy 
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assemblies; and, strange as it may seem» it waB 
again rejected. It is impossible not to recognize in 
Uiese occurrences the existence of a degree of 
irritation, which had» in a great measure, blinded 
the people to the real nature of the controversy. 
Every thing they contended for, and more, was 
odered them ;. but in the heat of party spirit they 
overlooked the important object in dispute, which 
was held out to them by the government, and at- 
tached themselves exclusively and fanatically to an 
incidental point of form. 

After the failure of this attempt, nothing fur- 
ther was done respecting the constitution for three 
or four years. The government was probably dis- 
gusted with this pertinacious and unreasonable re- 
sistaiice ; and at any rate must have deemed it 
expedient to allow some time for the existing agita- 
tion to subside. Meanwhile the cabinet of Wur- 
temberg was publicly known to be the most liberal 
of the German governments. At the Diet of Frank- 
fort, in all its negooiations with the other powers, 
its policy was uniformly of this character; a cir- 
cumstance which could not fail to conciliate the 
goodwill of the people, and to remove the feelings 
of heat and irritation which attended the late dis- 
cussions. In the year 1819 there appeared in 
Germany a certain degree of popular discontent on 
political. subjects; and there was a disposition 
mamfested in consequence by the greater powers^ 
to restrict, for the present, the establishment of any 
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more representative ^geirernments. The fe^ that 
sudi a resoltttum might be adopted, probably has- 
tened the period at which the last successful attempt 
ta form a constitution was made in Wurtemberg ; 
and, doubtless, contributed in^ ^ome degree to 
smooth the difficulties that had before opposed it. 
Nothing tends so strongly to conciliate opposing 
parties, as the apprehension oi' an attack from a 
common enemy. A new assembly of the States was 
summoned early in 1819; and the government, 
with equal magnanimity and good judgment, avoid- 
ed at once the principal obstacle, by yielding the 
point in dispute, which was in reality a mere mat- 
ter of form. It was agreed that commissioners 
should be appointed by the king on one side, and 
by the States on the other, to form a constitution. 
The concession of the government was received by 
the States with a corresponding spirit of good temper 
and conciliation ; and the only difficulty of impor- 
tance being thus removed, the arrangement of the 
constitution itself was comparatively an easy task. 
Both parties were equally anxious to lose no time, as 
the ministers were then assembled at Carlsbad ; and 
every day might bring a prohibition of any further 
ptoceedin^ which it would have been inconvenient 
W neglect Und^r these circumstances, the business 
advanced with a very (]jfferent sort of despatch 
fitMP tiiat which had appeared on the former occa- 
siodB : and before the ministerial meeting had been 
brdu^kt to a doie, the constitutional contract (ver- 
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fassuqgs vertrag) between the kingati^ peopfo 
of Wurtemberg bad beeii solemiity agreed u^^ 
signed, and ratified hj both parties. I have been 
intcffmed, whether correctly or not I cannot affirm 
with certainty, tliat a resdution was adopted «t 
Carlsbad, which enjoined upon the king not t6 
proceed any further in a business of such dapgerous 
example ; and that the king, receiving information 
that such a step would probably be taken, pressed! the 
conclusion of this contract with still more earnest- 
ness, and took the necessary precautions, ^ in the 
meantime, to avoid receiving official notice of any 
siK^h measure, till the affair should be finally 
settled. 

However this may be, this first constitutioii which 
ever appeared in a monardiical country in tfa[e 
avowed dbape of a social contract^ was received by 
the friends of liberty ia Germany and EitFope widi* 
general applause* This poiutt of fona is the only 
circumstance in which it difibrs very matemMy 
from the other Genmut constitutions^ The Stsrtev 
General are composed of two houses, organised ia 
iMibstance oa the same plan as in Bavaria* The first 
sesflion of this assembly paisedbl^ upoathe wtadt^ 
with great harmony, and was lately closed by the 
king with a most liberal and patriotoc addMssy iii' 
wliidi be expresses the highest satisfiu^oo. at tii^ 
suocessful issue of their commoii oitHPts fbir the 
puUic. good* There was, however, one f enmity 
able circumstance attending the fitst trial of' th^ 



flew constitution in Wurtjeisi)^rg» Which did not 
occur either in Bavaria or $adm. The first chajB- 
ber of the States General 19 composed, in a great 
measure, of the mediatised nobles, who are aM 
angry and uneasy at the loss of their privileges; 
and in this unpleasant frame of mhid naturally look 
with still more jealousy and dislike, than they 
otbei*wise would, upon the new constitutions* In 
Wmtemberg, where they are numerous and power- 
ful, they have refused to take part in the proceed- 
iixg$ i and although they are invested by the con- 
atitution with the character of members of the first 
chamber, they have generally declined to accept 
this quality, and accordingly did not attend the 
session of the States* In consequence of their 
absence, a quorum of the upper house cooldnqtbe 
obtained. This case, having been anticipated, was 
pj:ovided lor by an articlein the constitution, which 
declares, that if eithet bouse does not attend m 
sufficient numbers to debate separately, the members 
present may sit wkh the other j and that the acts 
thus passed shall have the same force as if adc^ted 
in both* Thus the re^tance of the nobles has 
given the ccMDetitution of Wurtemberg a still more 
democratic character than it had before, by reduc- 
ing« the States General in practice to a single deli^ 
berative assembly* 

Such is the general outline of the proceedings in 
the three most considerable pf the German Stated 
winoh have adopted constitutions. That of Han- 
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over is regarded as a mere pageant ; and has excited 
neither interest nor attention. Liberal constita* 
tions have been adopted in most of the smaller 
German States ; and the proceedings in almost all 
these, though comparatively unimportant, are very 
curious, as well from the inherent interest attached 
to the subject, as from the great variety of acci- 
dental aspects under which it presents itself in the 
several cases. The want of room makes it necesary 
to pass them over without notice. The proceedings 
in Prussia have naturally attracted more general re- 
gard^ as well from the superior importance of that 
kingdom in the European commonwealth, as from 
the singular inconsistency and vacillation of the 
policy of the cabinet upon tliis subject. It maybe 
proper therefore to treat of these somewhat more 
in detail. 

4. There is no part of Europe in which the con- 
trast is greater between the form of the government 
and the state of society than in Prussia, especially 
the middle and western provinces^ which are the 
most considerable, wealthy, and populous divisions 
of the monarchy. The government is a military 
despotism c^the purest and most unlimited kind. 
Some changes have lately been introduced in this 
respect, as I shall have occasion to mention ; but, 
speaking of Prussia as it existed in the time of Ere- 
deric the Great, and since, till within the last ten 
years, there was not a single intermediate institu* 
tion, municipal, provincial, or political^ between 
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the king and his subjects. It does not appear that 
there was even a council of state. Every act of 
the government emanated from the mere motion and 
personal good pleasure of one individual. There 
was also no established religion in Prussia ; an insti- 
tution which, in some forms of arbitrary goverment, 
as in Turkey, is supposed, perhaps erroneously, to 
act as a check upon the monarch, and a protector 
of the people. A general toleration of religions 
had been introduced by the hardy philosophy of 
Frederic, at a period when this doctrine was not so 
readily admitted as it is now ; but no sect had any 
connection whatever with the government. Never- 
theless, the kingdom of Prussia was among the most 
industrious and populous, and by a natural conse- 
quence, the most wealthy and, enlightened coun- 
tries in Europe. None have rendered more essen- 
tial service to the cause of truth and learning than 
tlie Protestant parts ef Germany, of which Prussia 
forms the most extensive, and has been, in this 
respect, one. of the most active sections. From 
this quarter proceeded the reformers of Christianity, 
and the less brilliant, though laborious and useful, 
restorers of ancient literature. At a later period 
we find these countries taking a high stand in polite 
learning, and founding a new school of fine writing 
in poetry and prose, at a time when the rest of 
Europe had passed, in this department, the period 
of production. Here too arose, at the same epoch, 
a new universal philosophy, more remarkable from 
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Uie str<Mig smsntton it e^cited^ and the im]Hirtal|t 
effects it occasion^df than any that has appmred 
since the time of Aristotle, although the works of 
its authaTi lit^e those of the St^gyrite, are defomed 

. ))y ^rrpr^ md clouded with obscurity. These coun- 
tries, io short, have long beeir among the ^fin^ of 

JE^urqi^n civilizaiiw, jwhile the government has 
preserved the forms that are commonly r^ardedas 
suitable to a pec^e in the lowest state of bar- 
barism. 

The acquiescence of the natioji^ in this state of 
things may be abcounted for, in part, by the power- 
ful ascendancy of the personal character of die 
great Frederic, who was himself the living repre- 
s^tative and personification of all the phUosophy 
and literature of his time, and whose long and bril- 

-iumt reign occurred precisely at the period when 
this dissonaiice of form and substance viight, under 
other circumstances, have begun to be remarked. 
Wher?, by a sort of mirade, the despd is the wjaeat 
and best man in his dominions, despotism solvea, 
better than ^ny other imaginable form, the great 
probleiQ <^f government, and few will be found to 
C<Hnplain oi it This very &ct prdvea the esaentittl 
vice of the system, since the good it produces only 
happens by exception, ai^ thus demottatrates the 
&Isehood of the general rule. Bevies this drcum- 
stance, it may be observed of Prussia aad of many 
other continental States, that the forms of admiBa. 
stratlonare not, as in wholly independent coniitrfei^ 
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fl mere product and indication of the state o&oci^y ; 
but are a compound result of this cause and of die 
influence of forei^ powers, in which civilization is^ 
periiaps, at a very different point. In the western 
or Rhenish provinces, which were mostly annexed 
to Prussia by the Congress of Vienna, the contrast 
I have pointed out was still more remarkable. These 
provinces were, in other respects, equally civilized 
and enlightened with the rest ; and had, besides^ 
for twenty or thirty years before, been either ac* 
tuaUy or virtually under the government of France: 
which, in compensation for other grievances still 
more grinding and <^ressive for the moment, had 
relieved them, in a great measure, from antiquated 
abuses, and had introduced new and hi^ly im« 
proved forms of administration and of justiee, and 
a code of laws accommodated to the spirit of t^ 
age. 

But before thin annexattoo, and during the pe^. 
riod of depression which followed the disastrous 
struggle of 1806, a disposition in favour of politic 
cal reform began to exhibit itself in the Prassisn 
cabinet. The French revolution having aesumed 
the shape of military despotism, it was natural 
enou^ that legitimate sovereigns should look with 
more complacency upon liberal ideas. They aJso 
found it necessary, in mere self-defence, to increase 
their resources and strengthen their influence m 
some way or other. Ancient forms had been found 
ineffectual, and something else must of course be 
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adopted. In this emergency^ tbe new potiticat 
ideas presented themselves as a resource. They 
were recommended by their popularity^ and, under 
the circumstances^ their intrinsic justice was more 
distinctly felt. The monarchy had hitherto leaned 
for support upon the titled classes, and had now 
found this pillar of the state crumbling into dust 
Something else must be had to supply the place ; 
and where could aid be looked for but among the 
people?. Community of misfortune, the natural 
source of mutual kindness and sympathy, had cre- 
ated a bond of union among the different classes 
of the community. The insolence of the aristo- 
cracy was humbled into temporary meekness ^ and 
the people looked with pity instead of hatred upon 
their fallen oppressors. The royal family had al- 
ways been popular ; for the glory of the. illustrious 
Frederic spreads a sort of traditional brightness over 
the nothingness of his successors : andtothispopula- 
rlty was now added, the interest resulting from the 
personal qualities of the queen, the most beiEiutiful 
and interesting woman in her dominions, uniting 
with all the charms and graces that adorned the 
queen of France, the domestic virtues which that 
unhappy princess was accused, perhaps unjustly^ 
of not possessing j and as high-minded as a Roman 
matron, for she afterwards literacy died of grief 
at the disasters of her country, and the insults 
heaped upon her person and faipily by Bonaparte. 
Such a vision, exhibited, in the brilliant light of 
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i^y<Llty» o&aid not fail to be viewed with deep in- 
terest by so civilized and feeling a nation. There 
prevailed, therefore, through the country a general 
sfiiit o£ hannony ; and measures of all kinds, or- 
dinary and extraordinary, were resorted to under its 
influence, or were adopted to encourage it- It 
was then that the league of virtue (tugend bund) 
was founded, of which the queen was the patroness 
and which became so conspicuous in the last strag- 
gle with the power of France. Many important 
improvements in administration were introduced, 
corresponding with these principles and feelings ; 
and especially after the appointment of Baron, now 
Prince Hardenberg, to the post of prime minister, 
with the title of chancellor. Some late political 
writers in Germany* have regarded these measures 
as the result of a premeditated scheme in this mi- 
nister, to introduce a representative government ; 
and have supposed that they were intended as an 
accotnmodation of the state of society and pro* 
perty to such a system. But, supposing the chan- 
cellor to have had this idea, it was probably more the 
result of the circumstances of the times, than of a 
conviction on general grounds of the necessity of 
improvement j and therefore does not argue quite 

* See the work entitled Die Verwakiing des Staats kaoclenn 
Fuereten von Hardenberg, Leipsig, 1821. An essay on the 
administration of the chancellor of state, Prince of Hardenberg, 
The work was published anonymousW, but hos since been avowed 
by Professor Benzenberg of Dusseldosf.^ . 
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SO Strongly as these writers seem to imagine, in 
iavor of the probability of the ultimate ^staUish* 
xnent of a constitution in Prussia, since the dr<»iin- 
stances iir hich then existed have changedt and have 
been succeeded by others, x)(hose immediate inAu^ 
«nce is of a contrary description. 

However this may be, several important innova- 
tions were effected in the interval between the cam- 
paign which ended with the battle of Jena and the 
fall of Bonaparte. The experience of that disas- 
trous war sufficiently proved that the nobility, 
although tixey monopolized the offices in the army, 
had not obtained with their titles the hereditary poa* 
session of military science, and that they were quite 
unable to cope with the plebeian warriors of France. 
The first of the improvements in question was pro^ 
bably the result of this experi^ice jand consist^ in 
breaking down the monopoly of military offices e^ 
tablished by Frederic in favor of the nobles, and 
throwing open all ranks in the army equally to all 
classes of the people. This was done in 1907. 
Not long after the abolition of corporal punishnieat 
was obtained, Uiough with great difficulty } aod in 
1813, the new military system was completed by 
the extension of the duty of military service to 41 
the subjects. By these different regulations the 
barrier which before separated the army from the 
people was removed ; the nation took the form of 
a political society, defended by citizen soldiera ; 
and the army was converted from a %hting miU 
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o)iine, into a mass of high-minded and patriotic 
itien. These were large ^teps in tlie march of irn^* 
provement : they t^^ere accompanied by others stilt 
more conmderable* *" 

Id 1808, a System of municipal administraUoii 
was introd^iced under the direction of Baron SCein» 
It WHS founded in.p<>pular principles, and gives to 
tile cities the privilege of regulating, independently,. 
I^ieir separate interests. This was at once a mea*^ 
sure of great utility, and a good preparation for 
important political improvements in future. The 
success of our revolution, as far ad least as it de* 
pended on the exertions of New England, has been 
ascribed, in a considerable degree, by the Jbest 
informed judges, to the excellent municipal orga- 
nization which exists in that part of the Umtei^ 
States. The appointment of Prince Hardenberg to 
the post ot chancellor in 1809i was fbllowed by 
still boldec measures. On the 97tb of October 
1810^ an edict was signed by the king; abolishing 
the exemption firom taxes nitherto enjoyed by the 
nobility, and proridingfor a general survi^ and 
vahiation of estates. Three days afteif^ another 
e^ct was signed, which confiscated aft ecdesias* 
tlcal property for the good of the State^ and appro- 
priated it to the payment of the public debt. It 
may be observed, en passant, that the spirit of this, 
edict does not seem to be preserved kn the Me 
ctme&rdat condaded with the Vo^ by the Pliaee 
hjmfself in persmi^ which provides for a ku^ 
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landed eodmaBent af sereral Calbi^ 
Tim fiiet «leBe ifmM sfcroogly intunata^ ^«t k^ 
desr enoi^ frotti many others, that a diflS»eot 
^trit ib now at work from that of 1810 and 1812. 
A third edict was signed on the 2d of Novem- 
ber of the same year^ which abolished all mono* 
polies and apprenticeships in trades, and gave to 
every citizen the liberty of exercisidg his industry 
in the way he may think prc^r. Tbua^ says a late 
German writer, had the Prussian cabinet, in six 
days, advanced as far in the career of pditical im- 
provement as. the national assembly of Franoe had 
done in two years. It may be remarked, that the 
assembly was not at the time accused of inactii^ty. 
The rapidity of this march is, ther^bre, as B^* 
aenberg justly observes, a strong proof how eston* 
sive had been the circulation of the id^ui on which 
these measurea are founded within the last thirty 
years, and how thoroughly they have penetrated 
into the whole frame of society. After six days of 
such momentous achievement, the Prince Chan** 
cettor repdsed from his labour^s till the 14th of Sep- 
tember 181 1^ when an edict was signed, still 
more remarkable, perhaps, than any of the pre- 
ceding, which gives to the villains or seifs, upon 
their surrendering to the lords a third or a half of* 
the land they hold at will, a fee simple in the Test 
By this r^ulation an entire class of the commu- 
nity, which was tillnow wholly destitute of personal 
rights, ii^ presented with the opportunity of ob- 
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fcaiiring not only relief from oppression and nominal 
freedom, but real independence in the possession of 
property. To close at once the account of what 
has .actually been done for the political organiza- 
tion of Prussia, it maybe added, that at a later 
period, to wit» in 1816, anew division of the king- 
dom was introduced, by which it is distributed into 
ten provinces, twenty-eight government circles, and 
three hundred and forty-five provincial circles $ and 
that in 1817» the Council of State was established^ 
consisting of the princes of the blood royal, the 
ministers, presidents of courts of justice, military, 
governors of provinces, and such otlier persons as» 
the king may name, ^Such are the improvements 
which have actually been effected* Before I pro-, 
ceed to consider what steps have been taken for a 
further prosecution of this sy^stem, it may not be 
uninteresting to cast a glance upon the practical 
operation of the edict of 1811, in favor of the pea- 
sants, as described by tlie intelligent German writer 
whom I just now quoted. 

In the western or Rhenish provinces of Prussia,^ 
personal servitude and the feudal distribution of* 
land had long before been abolished by the govern-: 
ment of France ^ and it is only upon the middle 
and eastern provinces, to wit, Prussia proper, 
Sflesia, Pomerania, and the mark of Branden-t 
bu]^, that the new system has any operation. In 
all lliese countries the land was possessed in large 
esta^s by the nobility; and the peasantry had 
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aeitfaer property nor. personal rights* They held 
at will 8och portions of land as the lord choce to 
assign theni^ upon which they built their babitai- 
tioas ia the form of a little village; and which they 
cultivated for tliemsdvea ;. performing at ^e same 
tiaaefor their lords soch agricultural and other 
labours as were imposed i^on them« The lovd 
administered joatioer and cieitised aaost of the 
sights of sovereignty upon his estate f this system 
inavuig grown up at a time when there was bat 
little consisteDcy in the superior temtorialgoivem^ 
osents^ laPomenittiaf there were 763 a£ these 
estates, of which 136 were worth fiom 860 to 
40^000 nx dollars, 74 from 10 to SOgOOOf li23 
from 80 to 20,000 ; and 480 under twenty. Of 
the if55 square miles which the protince contains 
these estates cottpreliend 260 ; of the rest 150 
mere occupied by the cities and royal domaiiB ; 
Ibrtj by xc^yal and other public forests ; and .five 
<mly were left, lor the free fanners. Of the 860 
square miles occupied by the noble proprietors^ 
it was calcinated that 156 were improved fior the 
benefit <^ liie lonls^ and 1(M assigned to the pea- 
santry* The peasantry tbeo, by sniarendiecing to 
liie karda oneJurif oc one4i]ardof this latter portsoo^ 
^teukafinaeheid estate in the.nemaipdert so that^ 
bjjrdwopemtion of* tUs edict, the amount of land 
taalongiiiig te the indepeubist fiuEMera in Pottieiamia 
beiinc i s a— i T fiam five squane nilea to suofy oc 
bnty« Tfa» ai^nentationr wilgive the p<masiry 
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all the room td extend their industry and pa- 
pulation, which for the present they can desire or 
could employ. As their numbers and wealth in* 
crease, they will naturally overstep this limit, and 
will not only recover by purchase the land they 
surrendered, but will probably extend their ac* 
quisi^ons much farther. The land, as this writer 
justly observes, is most valuable to those who 
cultivate it themselves ; and it is the natural result 
of a free circulation of property, that every article 
falls into the hands of those who can improve it best 
and make it most productive, because they can 
afford to pay more for it than any body else. 

In the mark of Brandenburg, there were 1200 
of these lordships, belonging to about 7OO noble 
families ; and to these and the royal domains toge^ 
ther, were attached about 78,600 families of serfs. 
These, by the operation of the new system, may all 
be expected to become freeholders. There were also 
44,000 dther families on these estates, who had no 
connexion whatever with the land, but who ttiay 
also be expected to acquire property now that the 
land has become an article of commerce. And on 
this supposition, the number of independent cul* 
tivators in Brandenburg, will increase in the 
course of ten or twenty years, from S145 families, 
the number at which it stood before, ta 125,000. 
Such are the calculations of this author in regard 
to the operation of the edict of Sept. 1811. They 
ate given with a minuteness that supposes accuracy, 

N 
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and apparently without enthusiasm. I have not 
had the opportunity, nor if I had, should I have 
thought it necessary for the present purpose, to 
investigate their correctness in detail. Supposing 
the facts to be more or less incorrectly stated, or 
the anticipated result to be more or less over- 
charged, it will still be sufficiently evident that the 
general operation of the new system is to convert 
the agricultural population of Prussia from wretch- 
ed slaves into independent freeholders. Its 
general effect must, in consequence, be a great in* 
crease of industry, wealth, and population. Such 
a system does infinite honour to the statesman who 
planned and introduced it. He has been denounced 
for it, it seems, by the aristocracy, as a jacobin ; 
but tliis is a reproach which every upright politician 
at the present day must expect to encounter in the 
same quarter. The friends of liberty and impartial 
posterity will respect him as the benefactor of his 
country. It is but justice to one who has actually 
done so much for liberal principles, to put a favour- 
able construction upon such parts of his administra- 
tion as wear a doubtful aspect ; and it must be 
confessed, . that his proceedings in regard to the 
establishment of a representative constitution, 
require to be so interpreted, in order to appear con- 
sistent in their spirit with the measures I have 
been describing. 

The liberal spirit which generally prevailed in 
Prussia, In consequence of the circumstances which 
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have been mentioned, previously to the last cam- 
paignsy was greatly heightened and extended hy 
the zeal with which every class of the nation then 
co-operated in the great work of in dependence. The 
Prussians appear to have made themselves more 
obnoxious to the French than any other portion of 
the allied forces, probably for the very jeason that 
they were more enthusiastic in the cause, and con- 
sequently animated by a more intense hostility 
against the nation which had oppressed them. An 
impartial observer, instead of hating them for it, 
must view, on the contrary, with delight and sympa- 
thy, this noble developement of fhe most generous 
feelings in the best of causes. At the close of the 
war the government seems to Jiave felt the pro- 
priety of rewarding these patriotic exertions by 
the establishment of a representative constitution : 
and never surely, had this magnificent boon been 
granted, would the loftiest deserts have been 
more fitly and fully recompensed. On the 22d of 
May 1815, an edict was published, commanding 
that a constitution should be drawn up, in which 
provision should be made for • a representation of 
the people; and ordering that deputies from all the 
provinces should assemble on the first of September 
of the same year, to deliberate with commissioners 
named by the king, upon the formation of this 
important instrument. This is the celebrated pro- 
mise, the breach of which has been the subject of 
• so much commentary and reprehension. The 

n2 
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arrangement contemplated, as appears from its 
terms, the preparation of a constitution in the most 
liberal manner, to wit, as has since been done in 
Wurtemburg, in the form of a social contract, to be 
agreed upon by common consent, between the 
deputies of the government and those of the people. 
It may be mentioned, as a further proof of the 
homage then paid by the cabinet to public opinion, 
that the celebrated Goethe, the literary idol of the 
. Germans, now venerable for his great age as well 
as his illustrious name in poetry, was designated as 
the person who was to hold the pen upon this great 
national occasion. At the same moment when the 
edict was issued, the Prussian cabinet was urging at 
Vienna the adoption of representative constitutions 
in the German states ; and from the combined 
effect o£ these various circumstances, there re- 
mained no doubt whatever in the public mind of 
the sincerity of their intentions, or of the imme- 
diate performance of the promise 

But the summer passed away, and no commis- 
sioners were named by the king: the first of 
September arrived, and brought with it no deputa- 
tion from the provinces. There arose, on the con- 
trary, at Berlin, an unprofitable contest of parties 
and pamphlets. By dint of sophistiy and passion, 
it was found possible to obscure the clearest truths 
and to corrupt the best feelings. The aristocracy 
urged the danger of popular excesses, if a liberal 
constitution should be adopted ; and their sug- . 
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gesitions were backed by the influence of foreign 
powers, who were blowing cold upon representative 
government at Berlin, while they were blowing 
hot in favour of it at Vienna. And the influence 
of foreign powers means a very different thing 
among the contiguous continental states from its 
import with us, or even in England. Another 
party cherished the idea of a military monarchy, 
as the system under wTiich Prussia had risen to 
its present greatness. They were apprehensive 
that by changing the constitution, they should 
destroy the instrument of all their past and pos- 
sible future augmentation of power. A third party, 
consisting of the fanatical and exclusive partisans 
of every thing German, while they desired a new 
constitution, detested the modern political ideas^ 
because they had been developed in France. They 
were continually dwelling upon the glories of the 
middle ages^ when according to them the civiliza- 
tion of Europe had attained tiie point of perfection, 
from which it has been ever since upon the decline. 
" Which of us,** says one of them, ^ would not wish 
to possess the simple energy, the piety, and the sin- 
cerity of the noble heroes and heroines oi t\ie Nibe 
lungen LiedV^ — " Who would not willingly return 
to tiiose intellectual flower gardens, which supplied 
the garlands of roses that entwine the window case- 
ments of the Gothic cathedral at Cologne?" The 
most active supporters of these opinions had also 

N 3 
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.been among the most ardent and determined 
enemies of the French $ and the system, notwitk- 
standing its radical absurdity, was perhaps at the 
moment more popular in Germany than any other. 
The general result of this conflict of views and 
interests at Berlin, seems to have been a determina- 
tion in the cabinet, that the constitution could not 
with safety be introduced immediately ; and that 
it must be established upon the basis of the politi* 
cal institutions which had formerly existed in the 
jieveral provinces under the name of Estates, but 
which had for some time fallen into disuse. 

The expediency of connecting new political in* 
Btitutions as much as possible with those that 
already exist, is too obvious to escape the attention 
of any sound politician. But there seems to be a 
singular inconsistency in attempting to draw out, 
under this pretext, the mouldering relics of ancient 
nsages from the graves where they have been 
^deposited for centuries. This is merely a wanton 
augmentation of the essential difficulty attending 
all political reforms. In this particular case the 
restoration of the feudal institutions was not only 
-inexpedient, but on other accounts impossible. In 
the Rhenish provinces the aristocratic families, 
which about the middle of the 17th century had 
arrogated to themselves the right of holding the 
assembly of estates, and voting the taxes, while 
they left to the commons the exclusive privi- 
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lege of paying them, had, in the course of 
time, and by the various revolutions which have 
lately occurred, lost their property and mostly 
become extinct In some provinces, we are told, 
that the feudal assembly of estates, if restored, 
must have been held by a single person. In the 
eastern division of the monarchy, the aristocracy 
composed exclusively the ancient estates, as they 
held at that time all the property ; but the basis of 
this system had been shaken, as I have shewn 
before, by the new system of legislation, and could 
not be revived at least without the abolition of 
the edict of Sept. 1811. The revival of the feudal 
states being then physically impossible, it would 
have been necessary, in order to Jbund theconstitu^ 
Hon upon an historicialbasis — this was the favourite 
phrase — to go back to a period anterior to the 
comparatively recent one, at which these states 
assumed their last modification — a period in which 
the spirit, if not the form of the political uss^es, 
coincided much more nearly with the notions o£ 
the present day, than with those of the 15th and 
I6th centuries. It is important, says Madame de 
Stael with great justice, to remind those who are 
continually appealing to antiquity in support 
of the doctrine of despotism, that the ancient 
usage was liberty, and that privilege is the. modem 
invention. In fact, it was a universal right of all 
freemen, through the several branches of the great 
German race in ancient times, to assemble in the 

N * 
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fields of March and of May *» to deliberate upon 
public affairs. At the present day such assemblies 
would be too large for despatch of business, and it 
would be necessaiy to substitute the principle of 
deputation for that of personal appearance ; and 
this is precisely the modern system of repre- 
sentative government. 

The impossibility of founding a new government 
upon the basis of the feudal institutions must have 
been perceived by the commissioners, who had 
been ^ent out by the Prussian cabinet to examine 
upon the spot the usages of the several-provinces; 
and the idea has probably been abandoned. Mean- 
while the delay occasioned by these researches 
created of itself an additional obstacle as it con- 
tributed probably more than any other cause to 
excite the sort of popular fermentation that arose 
in Germany at the close of the year I8I7, and at 
which the governments either were or .affected to 
be very greatly alarmed. This fermentation, no 
doubt, wore a more serious aspect than it .would 
otherwise have done, from the simultaneous exhi- 
bition of uneasiness in England, France, and Spain. 
If the transactions in Germany are considered 

* Mart lager and Mai lager. In the French language, the word 
' champ has taken the place of camp in the translation of these 
terms, apparently by an accidental equivoque ; and the great assem- 
blies, at the commencement of the Revolution and during the 
hundred days, intended as a revival or rather as a dramatic re- 
presentation of the ancient usages of the Franks, were called 
Fields of March and May^ instead of Camps^ 
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separately^ it is difficult to imagine any thing in 
the shape of popular discontent more perfectly 
innocent. 

The scene of these pretended rebellious proceed- 
ings was laid, from first to last, among the students 
at the universities and their instructors ; nor has 
it been proved, or even, that I am aware ofi pre- 
tended, that any other class of persons took any 
part in them whatever. An active interference 
by students in the administration of the govern- 
ment is sufficiently improper; but it is equally 
clear, that it could never be productive of danger 
to the public tranquillity : and in this case, as it 
was the result of a previous state of things, which 
had been brought about by the act of the govern, 
ment, the parties concerned were entitled to every 
indulgence, and the most favourable construction 
of their motives. In fact, the students at the uni- 
versities had been invited by their instructors, and 
by the public authorities, to enter the army as 
volunteers during the late struggles. They had 
yielded to the call with all the ardor that belongs 
to their period of life ; had shared without shrink- 
ing in the dangers and fatigues of the war ; and 
had given in general the highest satisfaction by 
their good conduct, and strict observance of dis- 
cipline, as well as by their courage. At the close 
of the war, they returned again to the shades of the 
academy j but it sl time of life, when men act under 
the influence of habit and feeling rather than 
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reason, it was not to be expected that they should 
lose at once all their interest in public affiurs, or 
should refrain entirely from displaying it. On the 
contrary* it was far from being unnatural that they 
should rather push it to a fanatical extent ; and as 
they had been called upon to risk their lives for the 
public, should consider that their advice and 
opinions might also be worth attention. Such in 
fact was the effect produced. The students of the 
universities embraced with ardor the pure Teutonic 
party, to which I have alluded, and which was 
supported with eloquence and zeal in various pub* 
lications by many of the professors. In their 
detestation of eveiy thing foreign, they even con- 
demned the European dress, as an innovation upon 
the ancient customs of Germany ; and assumed, 
almost universally, a sort of uniform supposed to 
resemble more nearly the dress which was worn by 
their forefathers some centuries ago. In all this 
there was a great deal of exaggeration j but their 
leading political tenet was sound and excellent. 
The union of Germany was proclaimed as the ob- 
ject of their exertions ; and in this particular the 
Nestors at the Congress might with great profit 
have taken counsel from these beardless politicians. 
In order to contribute within the sphere of their 
own activity to the accomplishment of this end, 
they entered • into a general league called the 
Tevionic associationy which comprehended the 
great majority of the students at all the universi« 
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ties. The first public intimation given of the 
existence of this institution seems to have been 
the meeting of deputies from all the branches at 
the castle of Wartburg in Saxony, on the 18th of 
October 18 J 7, to celebrate the anniversary of the 
battle of Leipsic. The discourses and proceedings 
at this assembly are said to have been in some de^ 
gree disorderly ^ but the choice of the jiay upon 
Fhich it was held, sufficiently explained the spirit 
which was operating, and proved it to be the result 
of the excitement produced among the students by 
their participation in the late campaigns. This . 
circumstance alone might have prevented any un- 
easiness upon the subject in the minds of the 
sovereigns. 

It appears, however, on the contrary, that these 
proceedings attracted very strongly the attention of 
the governments, and were looked upon as highly 
important and alarming. At the Congress of Aix« 
la-Chapelle, which was holden the following Sep- 
tember, they were taken into consideration ; and a 
memoir was written upon the subject by M. de 
Stourdza, a counsellor of state in the Russian ser- 
vice, of Greek extraction. It seems that this 
pamphlet was not intended for general circulation, 
and great precautions were taken to prevent it 
from being made public. Fifty copies only were 
printed for the use of the Congress ; and while the 
work was going through the press, a picket of 
soldiers was stationed in the printing office, under 
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the direction of a Russian counsellor of state, to 
see that no more were struck off. Notwithstanding 
these precautions, the work appeared at Paris a few 
weeks after in two or three languages ; and more 
perhaps from the mystery that enveloped its pro* 
duction, than for any thing very remarkable in its 
contents, it excited a high degree of attention in 
Germany, although it does not seem to have been 
much heard of elsewhere. It was a short essay, in 
about thirty pages octavo, upon the state of the 
universities, and was in no way remarkable either 
in point of thought or style. The students and pro- 
fessors, however, felt themselves highly piqued at 
this interference of a foreigner in their afiairs. In- 
numerable replies were published, in the shape of 
reviews, pamphlets, and newspaper articles; and 
to make the refutation more complete^ the author 
was invited by one of the students to decide the 
merits of the quarrel in the old Teutonic way, by 
duel. The counsellor declined this polite request, 
on the ground that he had drawn up the pamphlet 
at the instance of his imperial master, and was not 
personally responsible for its contents. This ex- 
planation, which was not wholly free from indidcre- 
tion, gave still more importance and interest to the 
pamphlet, as it established the fact, which was only 
suspected before, that the Emperor Alexander was 
the real author. The war of words was renewed 
with additional fury. The universities were na- 
turally amply furnished with literary champions ; 
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and it may well be supposed that a work written 
under the dictation of an emperor, would also find 
apologists, whatever might be its merits. One of 
the principal of these was Kotzebue, who then 
published a literary journal, and was known to be 
a political agent of Russia. It was the part he 
took in this quarrel which turned upon him a large 
share of the exasperation created by this attack 
upon the universities, and which consequently led 
to his assassination. This lamentable catastrophe, 
resulting from political fanaticism exalted to in- 
sanity in the mind of a young and melancholy 
enthusiast, rather tended to establish the purity 
and correctness of the principles of its author than 
their falsehood ; for no sentiments but those of a 
generous and elevated kind ever have led or ever 
can lead to excesses of this description. The first 
effect of the dominion of selfish and vicious motives 
in the mind, is to subdue the glow of sentiment, 
to substitute calculation for* illusion, and method 
ibr madness. Enthusiasm supposes of necessity 
sincere and virtuous Intentions, although it is com- 
patible, as every day's experience too plainly shews, 
with the most atrocious actions. The act however 
was well fitted to raise still higher the alarm of the 
governments, as it actually did. The conferences 
at Carlsbad were held soon after, and the public 
were informed that a vast and dangerous con- 
spiracy had been discovered against all the German 
sovereigns. Persons were arrested, and papers 
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were seized; but although two years have now 
passed since these events, none of the supposed of- 
fendei-s have yet been proved to be guilty, nor has 
any satisfactory evidence been given to the public 
of the reality of the pretended plot. Some selec- 
tions were officially published by the Prussian go* 
vemtnent, from the papers which had been seized, 
consisting of the correspondence of students at the 
academies and colleges. There were passages sufl 
ficiently objectionable ; but nothing that either 
looked like conspiracy, or, considering the quarter 
from which the whole proceeded, was worth a 
moment's attention ; and as the object of the go- 
vernment was to justify the violence of their pro- 
ceedings, they probably published the worst they 
found. There is every reason to suppose, that the 
pretended conspiracy was nothing more than the 
general association I have mentioned among the 
students of the several universities. 

The alarm created by these popular discontents 
was supposed, however, tohave had great influence in 
delaying the introduction of representative govern- 
ment in Prussia, and was certainly employed as a 
pretext to justify the delay. But while these pro- 
ceedings were in progress, the cabinet had still 
given some indication of a disposition to persevere 
in the business. On the 31st of March 1817, the 
Council of State was organised, and at the same 
time a commission was actually named to prepare 
a constitution j but no steps were taken for carry- 
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log the plan into immediate effect, so tliat it is 
uncertain whether the chancellor had any other 
design in appointing the commissioners, than merely 
to satisfy the public that he was still intent upon 
this object. If this swas his view, it may weU be 
doubted how far the measure was politic. If cir* 
cumstances rendered it inexpedient to fulfil^ at 
present^ the engagement that had been made, the 
better way would have been to permit the ezpecta* 
tions of the people to die away entirely, until the 
period when it was found convenient to gratify 
them. The chancellor seems^ on the contrary, 
through the whole of these proceedings to have 
studiously kept alive the public anxiety, by continual 
intimations that the affair was in progress, and that 
the government was sincere, while at the same 
time the pretexts used to justify the delay were, as 
has been seen, of a frivolous and insufficient character. 
Besides the encouragement given by the appoint* 
ment of the commissioners, the language held by 
this minister in his conversation with the deputies 
from the Rhenish provinces, who were sent to com- 
pliment him upon a visit, which he made to that 
country at the beginning of the year 1818, was 
highly constitutional. A printed report of this con* 
versation was published by professor Goerres, who 
was at the head of the deputation, and has since 
acquired notoriety by the persecutions he has suf- 
fered from the Prussian government ; and it seems 
from this report that the principles advanced by 
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the chancellor were even much more truly liberal 
than those of the deputation ; the latter being in^ 
fected with the false and fanatical enthusiasm for 
the institutions of the middle ages to which I have 
already adverted, while the former maintained in 
their purity the liberal political notions of the pie- 
sent day. About the same time, viz. on the 5th of 
February 1818, a note was presented to the Diet 
by the Prussian minister, stating the circumstances 
which had. hitherto prevented the introduction of 
the proposed constitution in Prussia, and intimate 
ing strongly that it would certainly be done within 
a year. This succession of contradictory measures, 
this promising without performance, and delaying 
without denial, this giving with one hand and 
taking back with the other, seems to argue, what 
was probably the fact, and has indeed been esta* 
blished very fully by subsequent events, that there 
had been through the whole of this period a strug- 
gle of parties in the cabinet; that the anti-constt- 
tutional interest was strong enough to d^eat the 
immediate accomplishment of the object ; that the 
chancellor himself was really determined upon the 
measure, and thought it expedient on this account 
to keep up the expectations of the people, while at 
the same time he could not venture to risk his in- 
fluence in the cabinet by pressing it too much 
against a powerful opposition. 

The general result of. all that had been said and 
done, relating to' the subject, was a prevalent* 
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9|kiiri(ni» about the middle of the year ISaO, that 
the ccnistitution: was nearly, w quite ready, for the 
royal signature, and that it would be publUhed on 
the king's birth-dayt . which was the Sd of Ai]^U3t. 
Instead of this, it was precisely at this period that 
the meeting of ministers was held at Carlsbad^ and 
the pretended conspiracy announced at Berlin. At 
the close of the same year a change took place in 
the Prussian cabinet, by the removal of the three 
ministers who had been generally supposed to be 
the most earnest in favour of the constitution. 
One of these was the distinguished statesman and 
sdiolar Baron William Humboldt, the brother of 
the* cdebmted traveller. This ministerial revolu-* 
tion at once confirmed the opinion that had been 
entertained of an existing struggle in the cabinet^ 
and crushed for the time the hopes of the consti- 
totional party. But the chancellor had hardly 
taken this apparently decisive stqi, when, faithful 
to the system of double-deiding which has con* 
standy been pursued in regard to this subject, he 
began to hold out fresh encouragement In the 
edict for the regulation of the finances, signed on 
the 17th of January 1821, almost immediately after 
the removal of the three liberal ministers, the 
estates (ffihe kingdom are mentioned as an existing 
institution^ and e^rtain functions are asagned to 
them in the superintendance of the finances ; and 
two months lates a letter, written by the chancellor 
to a private correspondent, was published in the 
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flewspa]^, in \rtiich' he reiharkB, " that the (hA^ 
Kc oaght td put a better construction upon tine do- 
Kberate course which the government had pursued; 
and that the constitution would be establishMl 
agreeably f o the promise which had been gcve% 
and especially to the original edict of the 9Sd of 
May 1815/' This is the last occiirtendeof a 
^blic ftatore in relation to tbisaffidn Sioce the 
time when it took place, the Prussian govemmeot 
has been wholly employed^ in concert widi otfafer 
powers, in abolishing the liberal instituticms - at 
Naples •— -no very favourable omen of their imme** 
diate introduction at home. The final- cdosequieiice 
of all these contradictory proceedings wiif depend 
][)erhaps upon chance, and the turn that may be 
taken by the general politics of Europe. 
' Such are the principal facts that serve to illusn 
trate the present state and iriimediate futnre pro* 
qpects of Germany, in regard to the introducfciMr 
(tf* representative government. From the rensarks 
which have been^ made upon this subject^ and 
npon the present form of the confederacy, it will 
be perceived that even the complete aiki getttnl 
establishment of this system, will supply a Very 
inadequate remedy to tlie de&cts of the eauetig^ 
institutions, without a more intimate unions aAd 
cdnsdidation of the several states* IndepehdeoCiy 
6i the burden laid upon the Country for thetBfi^ 
poll of a multitude of separate governments, allia 
a 'monarcbical afnd* of course an expensive fanOf 
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(She mode in whkh these taxes are levied impoaet 
Sk most vexatious and ruinous restraint upon in* 
dustry und commerce. In the most populous part 
of Germany, the merchant is met at every few 
leagues with a fresh line of custom bouses. Let 
him travel by land or water, every seccmd or third 
day brings him into a new sovereignty, which must 
be acknowledged by the payment of new tolls and 
duties* No lawful and honest trade can flourish 
«nder such oppression ; and the necessary conse* 
quence of it is an extensive contraband traffic, the 
decline of industry at home, and the general im- 
poverishment of the country. The minor states are 
now disliberating together by deputation upon this 
subject, and are endeavouring to digest a plan for 
the abolition of all duties upon intemal commerce. 
The liberal governments in the south of Germany 
are understood to be at the head dPthe attempt; 
and their object is, if possible, to clear the way c( 
these pernicious barriers by land and water, from 
Switzerland to the ocean. The vast benefit that 
would result from this to every individual, and 
eveiy nation alfected by it, is obvious a* a glance. 
But the Ignorance and jealousy of some of the 
oabinets will, in all probability, prevent the^ccom^ 
plishment of the design^ A& the merchants de^ 
scend the Rhine, their way is barred by Prussia, A 
state sufflciendy important to imagine that she hsA 
an interest in oppressing her inferiors ; and as they 
approach the sea, they meet with Great * Britain,^ 

o2 
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hj two or three di£ferent name^ waging, vMitr bB^ 
a war of extermination with the industry of every 
country but her own» under the mistafceii notkm 
tfiat an idle and wretched community ia a better 
customer than an isdustrious and wealthy one. It 
can hardly be hoped that this truly liberal and 
patriotic effort will succeed to any consideraUe 
extent^ The only jnode of effecting the object is 
by a closer political consolidation of the several 
governments. But the reasons of state that oppose 
this measure, are toa powerful to be overcome by 
the spontaneous action of any internal force. Th« 
convulsions of the last thirty years have done much 
in this respect for Germany, having ri^duqfid the 
•fMimber of independent sovereignties from three or 
four huiulred to between thirty and forty. The 
jealousies existing among these remaining powers, 
and the baneful intermeddling of foreigners, will 
prevent tlie reform from going any further at pre- 
^nt, and the country must wait for its delivenuice 
:till the arrival of another general concussion ha the 
political fabric of Europe. 

. The HBtitutibns which detesmine the situation 
of private property and persmial rights^ and whidi 
form t^e most interesting and important feature in 
the constitutions of all countries, are extremely 
various in different parts of Germany, espebiaUy if 
we include under this general head all the domi- 
nions of the house of Austria. In the eastern part 
of this vast region,, in Hungary and Bohemia^ and 
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lAost 6f the Austrian possessions, personal servitude 
still exists. The territory of Hungary, with a- 
population of 8,000,000, is owned almost exclu- 
sively by about 60,000 noble families, and inhabited 
principally by bdors attached to the soil. These,, 
however, with the few free citizens who are not 
noble, pay the taxes, the lords being exempt from . 
this obligation. In Bohemia this state of things 
exists in substance ; but industry has made greater 
progress, and the class of free citizens is more 
numerous. In Silesia personal servitude was abo-. 
lished in I8O7. It was supposed that the French 
would take this step, and the Prussian cabinet mad^ 
haste to anticipate them, in order to obtain the 
credit of it ; which, considering the motives of both, 
parties, could not be very great for either. The. 
general state of property in the several provinces of 
Prussia has been mentioned before. In the king^ 
dota of Wurtemberg, personal servitude is expressly 
abolished by an article of the new constitutions 
and in most of the southern and western parts of 
Germany, it has in a great measure disappeaifed. 
In the Rhenish provinces of Prussia^ and the othet 
countries where the French code was introduced^ 
the equal distribution of estates among all the 
children was introduced with it. In the other 
parts of Germany, the land generally descends to 
the eldest son, on feudal principles: other pro- 
perty follows the rule of the Roman law, And i$ 
divided, ; 
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Every where in this country there is a great and 
pemiciaus inequality of pa*sonal rights, even 
where the servitude of the peasant, the most revdt* 
iAg feature in the system, has been abolished* The 
German aristocracy is not, like that of France and 
England, an institution almost wholly nominal. Its 
members monopolize, on the contrary, most of the 
jBt>perty, and all the political employments and 
social consideration. The contrary plan of g^e- 
nd freedom, equality of legal rights, and the 
admissibility of citizens of ail classes to all employ«> 
ments, is gradually gaining favor, and in some of 
die states, is now established by law ; but even in 
these, the spirit of it does not yet seem to predo- 
minate. The monopoly of social distinctions, pre- 
scriptively possessed in Germany by the tided 
classes, has given them an insufferable arrogance, 
which does not belong to the nobles in some other 
parts of £urope, at least in nearly the sidbe 
degree. A German Baron, in the pride of his two 
and thirty quarters, considers the most virtuous 
and enlightened man in Europe^ as a being of an 
inferior species. In England and France^ on the 
contrary, the hereditary nobles have learnt by 
ex|[)erience the superiority of elevated personal 
qusdities over the accidents of social position ; and 
have been compelled in seli*defence to act upon 
the conviction, and to court the power which 
^ouid otherwise crush them. Even the Frendi 
emigrants, in principle perhaps the most bigotted 



lioition of the European. aristocracy^ are obliged to- 
place in their front ranks such superior minds asi 
they can seduce from the party of thje people*, 
This will also be. the case in Germany, if the repce-, 
sentative system obtains the ascend^ncyi Where*, 
e^erit prevails, the first political distinctions, and, 
Iktt consideratioji they confer, must belong to. 
talent and character; for no other power cap. 
widd tliis* mighty machine to the profit of ^oj 
party. It is one of the advantages of this sort of, 
government, that although it may not be alwayji. 
adminiBterBd with justice, it must be, in general* 
tilth ability. 

' . The necessary consequence of the discordance; 
between the. existing institutions and the jstatO; 
ef soldefy in all the civilised parts of Gexmanyt. 
has been a strong expression of public, opinion in 
iairqr of reform j not proceeding, ad in Englandt 
ftom the lowest class of the people, headed by 
fiictious demagogue^ ; but from |;he enlightened, 
weajithy, and respectat)le portion of the population, 
"^rhis opinion finds an active and zeiJous i^^present 
tative in the literary profession^ which is piori^ 
nmnerous and industrious here than any where else, 
and which is almost wholly in the liberal interest 
The universities, as I have iiad occMiQQ, to observe 
b^c>rd, are all so many central pointa of popular 
prtQciples and feelings. The: goverpments seem 
id have had the simplicity to duppose, that they 
could Jceep dawn the expf essi<Hi of this qpiri^ 
: o4 
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by s^tpointiiig a sort of dqilonuitic agent, or offidaf 
inspector, to reside at each univetsity* A better ipmy 
would have been to take the universities into their 
own hands, and to^ endow the professorships with 
large revenues^ independent of the merit or exer- 
tions of the incumbent. In this way the seditioos 
zeal of these establishments would soon have been 
allayed ; although it must also be admitted, that 
their literary pre-eminence would have' probably 
disappeared with it As loyalty came in at one 
door, activity, and with it philosophy and litenttore, 
wodld have gone out at the other ; and the profes- 
sors would have soon become, like those of Oxfiicd 
^nd Cambridge, excellent subjects, b\it very lazy 
and indifferent thinkers and writers. As the de* 
mand for claret and madeira increased at the 
universities, the supply from that quarter of deep 
thoughts and fine imaginations, would have pn^or- 
tionally faUen off; and this is precisely what the 
sovereigns want, if we may be allowed to judge 
from the En^peror of Austria's address to the pro- 
fessors at Laybach. To tempt by making ridi» 
not making poor, would have therefore been the 
course pursued by these potentates, had th^ pos- 
sessed the acuteness of a certain distingmdied 
politician ; and until they conclude to adopt if^ 
it is hardly probable that tiiey will imcceed in their 
object. Can it be necessary to repeat at the pre* 
sent day, that persecution gives importance and 
publicity to opinions, right or wrong, whether 
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poBtieal or rdi^ous, iostead of. wppiieasiiig.thfein ?; 
Necessary it is» for there is not a government in 
Enrc^ whidi does not act habituaUy» as if the 
leverse were true } and yet» as a general rule, the 
princ^fe is so universally admitted, that it has 
heoome trivial. The doctors are all of one mindt 
umidr thedisciples are all of another : as Gamaliel of 
did was teaching toleration in the Sanhedrim, 
while Saul, who was brought up at his feet, was 
breathing out threatenings and slaughter against 
the Christians in the city. The excess to which 
this system of persecution has been carried, in 
some instances, is truly revolting. Thus, Dewette, 
a most learned and liberal theological professor at 
Berlin^ has been deprived of his place, that is, of hia 
means of subsistence, at an advanced age^ for 
writing a letter to a private^correspondent, which 
was never published till it was printed by the 
government to justify the proceeding. This was. a 
letter of consolation to ihe mother of the unhappy 
Sand : it was unobjectionable in its tenor, and in 
reality had nothing whatever to do with politics. 
It was intended to relieve the agony of her disti;e^ 
by assuring her that the motives of her son were 
pure, and that the morality of the act he had done 
must be judged of upon this ground only. The 
principle of morals here supposed is so far from 
Jbeing doubtful, 4hat it is quite common place j 
and if the public application of it to this act were 
inexpedient, Dewette was not the less innocent. 
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fbr his Itilter was whd-ly prifnie : theconteiiteofitr 
^ere diBCOvered by the iniqukous mettsoreof optn- 
idg it in t^e po8t-d|9iocf» and it was witii .great 
didicnity that a copy of it could be obteined. to 
be used against him, The forms of the ^panisk 
inquisition' may have been more brutal ; but Aem. 
was nothing in the spirit of it more outragecMB* 
tlllui this. This is the system which brouglitr 
Algernon Sydney to the scftffdd, and James 11. tir 
dxUe and beggary ; and if it does not redoce tkose 
who now act Upon it to the same condition^ they 
Will vhave to thank thdir foreign allies for their 
safety. 

Conscious that their institutions are incapable of 
resisting the force of public opinion^ ftilly and 
fireiely expressed^ the great German powers have 
established throughout their dominions the moek 
ligid restrictions upon the liberty of the press $ and 
by an arbitrary stretch o^ influence, have conqieUed 
the small states to adopt the same system. Through^ 
bnt these vast regions, where the human intelleoi 
is ikore active and prolific than in anyxriiier part 
of the world, not a sound can be lisped in oppo^ 
ritlon to existing establishments, howevei*. vidoiii 
Mid.uniiatUral ; not a syllable can pass throng 
the press without the inspection of censors, and 
the approbation of princes. When we reflect upo« 
this, and when we c(msider, in addition, the peo- 
feetion to which the system of passports has been 
<carded, and thsit through the whole vcobtin^ttt of 
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Baropie no individiudi can move, a step from Ins 
domicilep even to the nezt^village^ without obtaining 
the fennal pennission of the public authorities, and 
giving a fresh account of himsdf at every stage of 
his journey ; when we think of the arbitrary re- 
strictions under which the mass <^ the people are 
compelled every where to exercise their lawM 
oaifings; of the exorbitant exactions that are 
wrung from them under pretence of paying the 
necessary expences of government f of the cou- 
tinuai wars in which their blood is poured out like 
water, to afford their rulers the occupation and 
excitement of superintending these magnificent 
arid sanguinary gladiatorial games ; when we 
think of the infernal art with which the yoke ia 
listened upon the very minds of the whole popular 
tion, so that the fine and etherial movement of 
AMigtit is as much tied up and shackled by degra- 
ding superstitions^ as the action of the body is 
fettered by the system of passports and baycmets; 
whed we think of this . state of things, it is 
almost impossible not to doubt for a moment the 
reality of the suf^posed advantages belonging to the 
the Europeans over the other branches of the 
human family* The subjects of the milder and 
inore civiUzed empires of the East, such as China* 
Japan, and the neighbouring states, certainly post 
sess much more real perscmai liberty than is now 
enjoyed on the continent of Europe; and the 
o^antages resulting from the superiority to which 



the arts and Sciences have be^i here pushed; ar6 
not much felt by the m^ss of the people, while in 
the hands of their oppressors, this very superiority 
is used as a most effective instrument against them. 
Even in the Mahometan countries, however rude 
and brutal may be their outward forms, the esaen* 
tiaS state of things does not seem to be materially 
worse. There, as here, an individual whose exist- 
ence is wholly independent of political affitirs, may 
probably vegetate at ease, except at the occurrence 
of some disastrous crisis, which may happen alike 
in Europe as in Asia ; and if he has less security 
ibr his property, he also p&ys an infinitely smaller 
price for it In both, if he attempts to step out of 
this circle, and interfere in the slightest degree by 
deed or word with the action of government, his 
property, liberty and life, are instantly forfeit } and 
the onty diftrence seems to be whether the seOH 
tence is executed by Janissaries or gem dTarme^ 
the bowstring or the bayonet. 

But the difference in favour of Europe, and the 
consolation of the friends of liberty and humanity 
lie in this — that the oppression under which most 
of the Christian countries are now labouring is an 
itcddental and transitory state of things, thd 
agonising effort of despotism to retain its hold 
4ipon the power that is slipping through its grasp 
yhy the action of the great forces of nature, and 
which it is about as easy to control in this way aa 
It would be to throw a halter over the tempest. 



This 9tate of thiogs is produced by a reaction of 
artificial powers, against the overwhelming torrent 
of civilization ; and like all unnatural and convul- 
sive efforts^ it demonstrates weakness^ and not 
strength, in the quarter where it appears. Wj^ 
find ip the history of Europe but few traces of thi9 
system previously to the reign of Bonaparte* It 
w;ds he who first invented and put in practice this 
vast machinery, which envelopes, like an invisible 
net, every individual in Europe ; and it is from hiiQ 
that the present most Christian sovereigns have 
received the discovery as a legacy* It is wonderful 
jthat this consideration does not strike them with 
more force — wonderful that they should employ 
without hesitatioQ or scruple this mode of gov^ti- 
maatf when they know that the anguish and des^ 
pair produced by the operation of it .in the handf 
of its author, was the only effective, engine of resL^t- 
ance they were ever able to en^ploy agaii^st Hm* 
How can they avoid perceiving, that the s^me 
x^ioions and feelings which were arrayed agsmst 
Bonaparte, are now opposed to them^ thiit the 
very individuals who were most active in stipouA* 
latiog the people to tesist him, a^e now languishing 
in prison-or in exile by their order, for professing th? 
fame doctrines they held before ? In Germany, as 
in Spain, the patriots who in the worst of times 
had rendered the most important servicer to thf 
jpyal families, are many of them withering in 
Ic^shment, or dying in 4ungeons, becaus^ Hf/^j 



had the courage to shew, by their conducf^ thak 
they were insph-ed by a wish to serve their country^ 
and not by blind devotion to the person of a des- 
pot And the same resuk that happened in Spain 
must occur sooner or later in Germany* No power 
t>f congresses or gens (Tarmes^ can ultimately succeed 
in nafling this iron mask upon the Mi face of 
civilised Europe .as a permanent system. The 
pc^tical scene is constantly shifHhg — its actors are 
con^l:antly changing their relations to each other 
^^ and if, as there is reason to fear, the cause of 
liberal principles in Germany has not sufficient 
internal force to make head against the averwhekn<- 
ing mass of foreign influence which now crushes 
it to the earth, it will infallibly derive relief and 
assistance from the effect of new political combina^ 
tlons that must happen ifi the course of events^ 
If ime accident does not produce them, another 
•will* The affiur of Naplesthreatened dissolution 
to the holy alliance ; and had the cause of liberty 
been well supported in Italy, would have com- 
pleted It. The struggle in the Turkish einpire 
now holds out a new prospeclr of the same da- 
liraye occurrence. SSiould this also failiSometiiit^ 
^ebe w9l finally succeed; as the sopprcMion df 
ideven insurrections in tlie Spanish peninsula oeif 
made thetram^ of the twelfth more perfect and 
bfilMit. 

OtHie different European governments, Oen^ 
rnany^ theonly powerful nation which is or 



In -the form of a confederacy, most naturally cfftPs 
itdelf as an object of compskrison with the United 
Stittes ; and the contrast between the situation of 
4he two conntries iiiustrated very strongly the excet- 
ience of our institutions, and the advantages of o«ar 
|>onti<Hi« TKei ble^ngs we enjoy, and which we 
never prize sufficiently, till we have had thfe 
opportunity of ascertaining their value by coiw 
trast, are secured to us by two princip^ causes^ 
ime geogi^aphical, and the other political. This 
first is our distance frcnn other nations of superior 
power, and tt>e second^ our internal union. Of 
these propitious circumstances^ which may well hk 
tegarded as this peculiar ' favours of Providence 
bestowed upon our country, the one gives us 
complete security from foreign Violence withotft 
the ruinous resource of standing armies, hardly less 
dangerous, when necessary, than the evil they are 
intended to remedy ; and the other establishes our 
domestic politics upon the basis of perpetual peace. 
We may see in Germany, as in a mirror, what would 
have been our situation if we had not possessed the 
first of these securities, and what it would be, if 
we should ever deprive ourselves of the other. Of 
the bounty of nature, thank God, no human effi>rts 
can bereave us ; and we may hope that the sacred 
tie of opr union will hold us together as long as 
the vast Atlantic shall sever us from Eiurope. If, 
in an hour of madness, we should ever dissolve it, 
we should then see, as in Germany, our states ar- 
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rayed agaiaflt each other in a perpetual sueoeMMi 
of internal wars, our militia ^ c<Miverted ysit^ 
standing armies» our presidents and governors 
into hereditary detpot^p our learned and upright 
magistrates into an insulting and oppressive aristo- 
ccacy^ and our free and happy population into 
wretphed peatonts and personal slaves. We should 
even lose the security we now derive from our 
ranote position in regard to Europe. Fore^ 
powers would obtain a footing among us» by flat* 
tering our sectional passions and interests ; and 
would play us off against each other. Our welfiu^ 
like that of Germanyy would be sacrificed to their 
cupidity and ambition ; and we should find our- 
aelves enveloped in « web of various oppremon^ 
which it would be at once impossible to shake o% 
and t&nnent and death to wear» 
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CHAI^. VI. 

RUSSIA^ SWEDEN AND DENMARK^ 
THE NETHERLANDS. 

Xn purely despotic or autocratic governments, the 
body politic is the sovereign. Vetat if est moi ; 
•• I am the State j" was an observation [of Louis 
XIV. ; and, de Jacto,. the remark was just* In such 
countries, the only political changes are those which 
occur in the person of the ruler, either by the suc- 
cession of a new incumbent to the throne, or by an 
alteration in the character and habits of the existing 
one. For a length of time to come, no other changes 
can occur in Russia, where the mass of the nation 
is in too uncivilized a state to aspire after better 
institutions, or to admit their introduction by 
rulers who know their value. Violent alterations 
in the line of succession have been frequent; and 
within a few years there has been a considerable . 
apparent change in the policy and dispositions of 
the reigning emperor, which has had, and will con- 
tinue to have, a very important influence in the 
general poUtics of Europe. 
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The emperor Alexander has been pronounced 
till lately, by general acknowledgment, a sincere 
friend of liberal political principles. They were 
transmitted to him, by hereditary descent, from his 
illustrious grandmother, the great Catherine ; and 
by her direction, he was placed, in his youth, under 
the care of a tutor who was likely to strengthen 
these impressions ; and a review of the emperor's 
administration, and of his personal language and 
conduct, will, perhaps, lead to the conclusion, that 
he really entertains, in theory, a partiality for libe- 
ral ideas; and that this partiality is suJBSciently 
strong to induce him to put them in practice, when 
it is not overpowered by other motives of superior 
weight. The misfortune is, that where the adoption 
of public measures depends wholly upon the deci- 
sion of a single person, there is no security that a 
correct judgment will be formed of existing cir- 
cumstances. No honest man would be hardy 
enough to trust himself with determining a private 
affair, in which his own mterest* was concerned ; 
and the case of a despotic sovereign is infinitely 
more difficult, as he has not the opportunity of 
enlightening his mind, by attending to the conflict 
of opinion which is going on abroad, but of which 
only a suppressed and modified echo arrives at his 
ears. His political or personal interest warps his 
reason ; and with honest intentions, and liberal 
ideas, he rushes Jheadlong into measures of the 
grossest and most violent oppression ; and the piti- 
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ful sophistry, which he employs in defending them 
before the public, proves, that if it is sometimes 
not difficult for a man to impose upon other people^ 
it is, beyond comparison, an easier task to impose 
upon himself* 

The late change in thepolicyof the emperor Alex- 
anderin favor of illiberal notions of government, is^ 
perhaps, only apparent ; and there are strong indica*- 
tions in every part of his reign, that his liberality and 
magnanimity, however real, were never deeply seated 
enough to resist the force of immediate personal 
or political interest, acting in an opposite direction. 
If, as is generally supposed, he was privy to the 
act which preceded his accession to the throne, his 
liberal and magnanimous feelings did not prevent 
him from taking part in the most atrocious crime 
that a mortal can commit — pardonable, perhaps, 
if it were possible to pardon such an act, from con- 
siderations of political necessity ; but wholly and 
essentially inconsistent with a thoroughly upright 
character* Without dwelling upon this events 
in which his participation will always remain 
uncertain, the conquest of Finland was, under 
all the circumstances, a measure of precisely the 
same character with the partition of Poland. 
The sort of enthusiasm with which he attached 
himself, for a time, to the person and politics of 
Bonaparte, even to the extent of approving and 
co-operating in the attack on Spain, surpassed the 
measure of excusable compliance with existing cir« 

p2 
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cumstances. This feeling indeed, continued, to all 
appearance, in full force, till Napoleon took pains to 
remove it by his own folly. Such an engouement 
for the person of a tyrant was quite inconsistent 
with a thorough and deep felt liberality. During the 
struggle with France, the state of Europe favored 
and required the fullest developement of liberal 
principles ; and the emperor professed, and proba- 
bly felt them in all their purity. But they did not 
prevent him at the peace from sanctioning the 
outrage of the partition in Poland^ and disturbing 
the balance of power in Europe, by annexing that 
country to his dominions ; granting it, indeed, at 
the same time a constitution, nominally liberal, but 
which, from the social condition of Poland, is, and 
can be, nothing but a name. And we now see, 
that all his Uberality and magnanimity have not 
prevented him from supporting the most wanton 
and violent aggression on the liberties of Italy ; and 
from frowning severely and portentously on that of 
Spain, Germany, and probably France ; indeed, by 
his public documents and official declarations, from 
disowning and blaspheming all intelligible and 
honest notions of freedom in general. 

Ail these circumstances argue either great insin- 
cerity, (a supposition which the known personal 
character of the man renders improbable,) or a 
weak and wavering mind, incapable of reasoning 
and acting with consistency, or of resisting, in 
practice, the seduction of immediate interest. 
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f hey argue a wonderful aptitude for self-deception ; 
and, in the private life of this monarch, we see a 
combination of exalted sentiments and dissolute 
morals, which results from the same general cause. 
It is usual to allow to sovereigns an exemption from 
certain ' restraints, which public opinion imposes 
upon the rest of mankind ; and I have no dispo- 
sition to be more rigorous than others in this re- 
spect ; but I may b^ allowed to observe, that the 
union of voluptuousness with mystical devotion 
proves a weak head as well as a warm heart ; and 
these appear to be the two prominent points 
in the emperor's character, public and private. 
When, therefore, Madame de Stael told him, that 
his character was a constitution to his empire, and 
his conscience a sufficient guarantee of it, she was 
acting, perhaps unconsciously, the part of an ele- 
gant flatterer, << Prudence," says Rousseau, with 
singular acuteness and precision, ** consists in avoid- 
ing the occurrence of difficult cases ; and virtue, 
in doing yjour duty when they happen." Without 
exacting, of the emperor the more than human 
prudence that would have been required to keep 
clear of difficulty in the times in which we live, 
it is evident enough, that he has but small claim to 
the praise of virtue, when thus understood. A 
few grains of common honesty, and conmion sense, 
would have taught him, that a son was not at 
liberty, in any circumstances, to dethrone and assas- 
sinate his father; that it was neither just nor ge- 
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nerous, to ravish from a brother-inJaw in distre^i 
a third of his dominions ; that an emperor of 
Russia had emplo}rment enough at home, without 
undertaking to govern Poland, and control the 
politics of all the independent nations in Europe ; 
and finally, that a friend of liberal principles was 
very inconsistently employed in attempting to put 
these principles down, by force of arms, wherever 
they made their appearance, 

I reserve for a separate chapter on the balance of 
power, the consideration of the influence of Russia 
in the general politics of Europe. 

Of Sweden and Denmark, it is unnecessary to 
speak in much detail in so general a sketch as this. 
Denmark has long been wholly passive in its poli- 
ticSy both foreign and domestic ; although it has 
possessed in the family of Bemstorff, a succession 
of the ablest and most enlightened ministers that 
have ever presided over the destinies of any 
European kingdom. Its fortunes during the late 
war were similar in this to those of the United 
States, that it was at times the object of the unjust 
attacks of both the great belligerent parties : but 
Denmark was not, as we were, in a situation to 
oppose a manly and effective resistance to their 
insolent pretensions. Her capital was bombarded, 
as ours was burned, in defiance of the civilized 
modes of warfare, and common humanity * : but 

• The author of a work htely published in England, entitled 
** An Account of the Campaigns at Washington and New Orleans, 
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with lis this outrage only roused the indignation of 
the people, and led to a more vigorous and success* 
f ul conduct of the war ; while Denmark was com- 
pelled to sign an ignominious peace by the light of 
her burning palaces, and upon the ruins of her 
shattered monuments of art. At a later period, 
she lent her flag to France, as an instrument of 
aggression upon neutral commerce, and in particu- 
lar upon that of the United States. As a punish- 
ment for having been, during the preceding 
struggles, the weakest and most unfortunate of the 
European powers, she was despoiled of half her 
territory by the congress of Vienna, in order that 
Sweden might obtain an indemnity for the loss of 

by a British Officer," has undertaken to represent this outrage as a 
just retaliation upon the Americans for the murder of General 
Ross's horse, shot, as he says, from a window in the city of Wash* 
iugton, observing at the same time, that all the persons found in 
the house were previously put to the sword, to satisfy the manes of 
this implacable animal. A British officer has other things to study 
beside the law of nature and nations, and may not be aware that 
had General Ross himself been shot from a window, instead of 
hisiiorse, those proceedings would not have been a whit more 
justifiable either in right or usage. But any man of common 
humanity, however ignorant of law, would have revolted at the idea 
of sacrificing a house full of innocent people, and burning down 
several magnificent public buildings, to expiate the death of a 
quadruped. This would have been something worse than the 
madness of the Roman emperor, who appointed his horse consid. 
There is reason to hope, and even to believe, that the motive 
assigned by the British officer was not the real one ; but as he has 
undertaken to justify the measure on this ground, he is entitled 
to an equal degree of credit for good sense and good feelings, 
^Vhether his account is corrector not. 

P 4 
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Finland. It would seem that Russia could better 
have afforded to restore Finland, than Denmark 
to surrender Norway ; and it is worth remark, that 
Russia, in order to add to her immeasureable terri- 
tory this little corner, was thus guilty of a double 
robbery; first, by plundering Sweden of this pro- 
vince without the slightest pretence of a claim, and 
secondly, by plundering Denmark of Norway, in 
an equdly unjustifiable way, to indemnify Sweden ; 
for although the honourable task of starving the 
Norwegians into consent devolved upon the British 
fleet, the obstinacy of Russia in retaining Finland, 
without regard to the great services and just pre<^ 
tensions of the king of Sweden, was the real cause 
of the dismemberment of Denmark* 

7?his ^ct of injustice has somewhat embarrassed 
the internal politics of Sweden since the peace, 
notwithstanding the great talent and truly generous 
spirit of the present administration. The reluct- 
ance of the Norwegians to perform the part which 
devolved upon them in satisfying the pretensions 
of Denmark, under the treaty of cession, made it 
extremely difficult for Sweden to execute this 
treaty, and seemed at one moment to threaten a 
rupture with Denmark. The emperor Alexander, 
who had some right to be regarded as impartial, 
having plundered both kingdoms in succession, 
exhibited a disposition to favour the claim of Den* 
mark; and treated the king of Sweden with 
marked incivility, returning even, without opening 
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it, a letter written to him by the king with his own 
hand. About the same time Prince Gustavus, the 
son of the dethroned monarch, was sent for to 
Petersburgh, and thence despatched to England 
for his education, under the protection of his im- 
perial uncle : and in another quarter,, a marriage 
was contracted between the heirs of the crown of 
Baden, relations of the emperor, and the sisters of 
young Gustavus. AH this wore rather an ominous 
aspect, and taken in connection with the prevailing 
fanaticism in favour of legitimacy, gave room for 
apprehension respecting the stability of the dynasty 
of Bemadotte. By the intervention of England, 
the affair was amicably adjusted ; but the internal 
feuds between Sweden and Norway still continue 
upon this and other subjects. 

It has been the fortune of Sweden, one of the 
least considerable states in Europe, to take a 
leading part in the adjustment of the balance of 
power, at the two most critical and important 
epochs in modern history. At the period of the 
thirty years' war, the interference of the Swedish 
arms, under the direction of the great Gustavus 
Adi>lphus, and the school of illustrious military 
chiefs which he had formed, decided the politics 
of Europe; and Sweden was in a manner the 
dominant power at the conclusion of the peace of 
Westphalia. At the late crisis her influence was 
far from being equally conspicuous ', but if any one 
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separate event more than another gave the turn to 
this momentous struggle while its issue was yet 
doubtful, it was perhaps the diversion made in the 
rear of the French armies, in the year 1813, by the 
entry of Bemadotte into Prussia, and his victory 
over Marshal Ney at Dennewitz. The Swedes^ 
though forming politically a secondary state^ are 
individually one of the noblest branches of the 
great German race which peopled the whole north 
of £virope, and is now spreading itself over the 
whole of North America. They possess in an 
eminent degree the qualities which peculiairl/ be- 
long to this race, such as temperance, industry, 
hardihood, courage, kindness, and a strong senti* 
ment of moral obligation. They are excellent 
soldiers ; and, however small their resources, ex^ 
perience has uniformly shewn that their alliance 
is useful and their enmity dangerous* Their in^* 
stitutions are sufficiently Hberal, and the population 
in general has a fuller enjoyment of property and 
personal rights than perhaps any other in Europe ; 
&r more certainly than that of England, with all 
her .wealth and power, and notwithstanding the 
boast of the present lord chancellor, that the 
meanest subject in Great Britain, is better than the 
first in any other country. • Their savam have 

* « He felt, from the bottom of his heart, that the meanest subject 
of this country was better than the highest of any 6ther qouutrj 
under heaven." Extract from a speech by the Lord Ghao^lior, 
reported in the London Times of Nov. 24, 1819. 
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placed the seat of the garden of Eden at the foot 
of the Norwegian mountains^ as those of Belgium 
have discovered it in the swamps of the island of 
Walcheren. But if these are only innocent delu- 
sions, the country has advantages of much more 
importance. It is impossible for a traveller to 
pass through it without feeling respect and attach* 
ment for this excellent people* I have had the 
pleasure of visiting them myself, and I must say 
of their peasantry as the governor in l^aul and 
Virginia does of the cottage at the isle of France, 
that, I found their dwellings furnished with plain 
wood ; but filled with cheerful faces and golden 
hearts. The Norwegians are an equally respect- 
able and generous nation ; and it is much to be 
regretted, that so strong an enmity should exist 
between two branches of the same stock so nearly 
allied in character, habits and language, and whose 
political union, however [unjust the act which 
brought it about, is a great and equal advantage 
to both. 

An enmity, not less strong and unfortunate, 
exists between two other families of the same ge- 
neral race, which were also united by the Congress 
of Vienna into one body politic, and now form the 
kingdom of the Netherlands. It would perhaps 
be as difficult to discover any rational foundation in 
nature or in politics for the cordial hatred which 
the Belgians and the Dutch feel for each other, as 
to give a distinct account of the feuds and jealou- 
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sies that often exercise the most serious influence 
upon the happiness of private and domestic life. 
Their origin and language are nearly the same^ 
and although their habits and pursuits are some- 
what different, this is no ground of mutual animo- 
sity, since it makes them in reality more necessary 
and useful to each other. But it seems to be a 
general law of human nature, that neighbotiring 
nations should hate each other ; and indeed if our 
malignant feelings are to have any exercise at all, 
it must be upon our neighbours, since those with 
whom we have no relation whatever, are of course 
indifferent to us. 

This, mutual enmity embitters the internal poli- 
tics of the new kingdom, and divides the represen- 
tation of the people into geographical parties upon 
every considerable question. Nor does it appear 
in general that the direct interest of either section 
of the country is promoted by the union. The 
prosperity of the Dutch depends upon commerce, 
and they ought perhaps to adopt the most liberal 
system of trade, in order to make their country as 
far as possible an emporium for the rest of Eiu-ope: 
but their policy in this particulai* is opposed by the 
necessity of protecting, to a certain extent, the 
manufactures and agriculture of Belgium. On the 
other hand, the industry of the Belgians is dis- 
couraged by the loss of the vast market of France, 
as well as by the competition of the British manu- 
factures, which the government^ from motives 
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foreign to the interest of either part of the country, 
is not sufficiently anxious to prevent. Hence the 
Belgians look back with regret, and forward with 
hope, to a union with France ; and the downfal of 
this ill-cemented fabric would probably be the first 
result of a new convukion in Europe. The only 
interest really favoured by the existence of this 
kingdom is that of British industry, which, from 
the amicable relations between the two govern- 
ments, obtains an additional market : and after all 
that has been said of the importance of the king- 
dom in maintaining the balance of power on its 
new footing, it is not improbable that the establish- 
ment of it was a mere mercantile speculation on 
the part of the British ministry, who took much 
more effectual care of the commerce and industry 
of their country at the Congress of Vienna, than 
the opposition in parliament appear to suppose. 

The creation of this kingdom has been consi- 
dered by some politicians, especially Mr. de Pradt, 
as one of the wisest measures adopted at the Con- 
gress. The investigation of this point belongs to 
another part of this essay ; but I may observe here, 
that, as far as the measure produced any effect 
iipori tlie balance of power, it tended to disturb 
and not to maintain it — that it proceeded either 
upon a misconception or a voluntary sacrifice, of 
the true principles of this balance j and that the 
interest oif Europe required, on the contrary, that 
Belgium should have continued to form a part 
of France. 
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The constitution of the Netherlands is liberal 
and popular, the habits of the people are indus* 
trious and moral, and their characters singularly 
amiable and upright, especially in the northern 
provinces, where the race is preserved in greater 
purity. But the country exliibits throughout the 
melancholy aspect of a decayed and decaying na- 
tion. The cities have generally &unk to a third or a 
fourth of their ancient population, and have lost in 
still greater proportions their ancient pre-eminence 
in commerce and industry. The looms of Belgium 
no longer supply the rich and great of every coun- 
try in Europe and Asia, with their finest and most 
elegant garments. Her industry, after planting 
colonies in Italy and England, has gone to ruin at 
home ; and the fabric of lace and cambric, the last 
relic of ancient excellence, is sinking very fast. 
The flag of Holland no longer floats triumphantly 
in both hemispheres ; and the time will never come 
again when a Dutch admiral shall burn the British 
fleet at Chatham. Leyden is no longer the western 
Athens ; and the universities whose fame at one 
time attracted students and professors from all 
foreign parts, are now not always resorted to by 
the youth of their own country. The last of 
the lights of classical learning has just been ex- 
tinguished by the death of the venerable Wytten- 
bach; and he seems to have left no successors.. 
Even the glory of those that went before has been, 
struck with premature ddcay, by the disuse of the 
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Latin language, to which they had entrasted it ; 
and they have left but obscure traces in literary 
history. Such is the present state of Holland; 
and there is much reason to fear that this gradual 
decline will continue, until the population shall be 
too scanty to maintain that perpetual contest with 
the surrounding elements, upon which the exist- 
ence of the territory depends, and the soil itself 
shall return to the ocean. But whatever may be 
its present or its future fate, it will always be in-> 
teresting to elevated and generous minds, as a spot, 
which was once the favourite abode of freedom 
industry, learning, and the arts.. The seats of 
liberty, and civilization, like the fine monuments of 
Grecian architecture, are graceful and attractive 
even in their ruins. 
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The country which first gave the example of a 
free and well regulated government is natundiy 
an object of curiosity and interest to the friends of 
liberty ; and to this distinction Great Britain seema 
to be fairly entitled. We find in the fierce demcK> 
cracies of Greece and Rome, and in the modem 
Italian republics^ many traces of high spirit arid iji« 
dependent feeling, many exhibitions of the loftiest 
qualities that belong to our nature; charac- 
ters perhaps that have never been excelled or 
equalled in England ; but the political institutions 
of these states were all irregular and vicious ; 
and some of the most celebrated of them, as Athens^ 
were also deficient in the necessary resources for 
embodying the principle of liberty in a powerful 
and imposing form. The illustrious characters that 
adorned all these republics, and the charm of 
poetry and eloquence that has been thrown about 
them in description, have given a sort of con- 
ventional celebrity to their political institutions, 
which vanishes at the slightest touch of critical 
examination. Holland is perhaps the country 
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which has the best right to contest with Engiand 
the glory of giving the world the first example of a 
liberat and well regulated constitution ; but al- 
though the republic of the Seven United Provinces 
nmde a nearer approach to the attainment Qf this 
object than itspredecessors^ it was far from reaching 
it. It was reserved therefore for England to solve 
this great problem; and to exhibit» for the first 
time, the phenomenon of iEt vigorous and permanent 
political system, fi^unded on the basis of liberty 
and equality. All the new representative govern- 
ments on the continent of Europe are avowedly 
imitations of this ; although they have not copied 
the British constitution in every part, and where 
they intended to copy have often failed to do it 
from not understanding the model* In the United 
States we have brought, as we suppose, the forms 
of government to still greater perfection ; have 
cleared away many abuses, avoided many errors, 
and introduced great improvements in the de- 
tails of administration ; but we are still proud and 
hiq>py to look to Great Britain, as the source from 
which we derive the spirit and the love of liberty, and 
from which we have drawn all our political institu- 
tions, with the alterations necessary to accommo- 
date them to our situation and habits; and some of 
the most valuable-— as the Juibeas corpus act and 
trial by jury — without any alteration at all. The 
American constitution, as was justly remarked by 
the illustrious Fox, is that of England improved 
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by the results of the ex{>erience of a thomand 
years. The British idands^ ther^fote^ idiateter 
may be the future fate of their inhabltaiits^i will 
always be reckoned as classical and sacred ground 
By the fiiends of liberty j and their history and 
constitution will ever be studied with singular 
attention, by all who wish to obtain correct notions 
of political science. 

The greatness and glory to whicb the ftitiflh' 
empire has arisen, under Uie opefatian of theae 
liberal institutions, furnish one of the strongest 
proofs of their practicability and intrinsic ticd^ 
lence. To assert that the prosperity of Engiand 
has been wholly owing to the favourable influence 
of free government, would perhaps be hazardous. 
Much of it may justly be attributed to her geqgi». 
pineal position, which favoured commercial dull and 
enterprise, while it affi>rded security firom foreign 
invasion; and much to the native exceUesice Of 
the German character, the, Saxons aiid (foimluia 
being among the most distinguished branches of 
this estimable race. But to whatever cause thia 
prosperity may be immediately traced, its existence 
establishes, in the first place, beyond the ppssibilti^ 
of doubt, an important position, which always baa 
been and still is denied by the partisaaa of despotiafi^ 
to wit, that a high degree of political power 
and prosperity is compatible with liberal institutiOiia } 
and as their efFect on private happiness is uncon** 
tettedt this fa^t alone would decide the qtiesticm in 
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thiiiir fsronr. When, however^ we consider the vast 
influence of political institutions in the formation of 
csbstracter, and on the state of social intercourse, of 
indastry, and of property, we shall perhaps (i^el but 
little hesitation in referring the success of the 
British nation almost wholly to the operation^ 
dirkdt dnd indirect, of these institutions. It is in 
this particular, principally, that their situation has 
iraried in these latter times from that of the conti* 
tiental branches of the same race ; and it is pre- 
cisely since this difference existed, that they have 
ei^hibited so remarkable a superiority in many im* 
portant respects over these nations ; some of whom 
afe dt least their equals in natural advantages, and 
personal qualities* Indeed, the prosperity of Eng- 
land has continued to advance exactly in the same 
ptO|tortio<i its her government has become more 
and more QjtaeoiL Even in the golden days of good 
Queen Bess^ Eiigiitnd was not sorry to be relieved 
1^ an ititirventibn of providence, from the attack 
djf the invincible Armada. Under the arbitrary 
govemmefit of the Stuarts, she was an isolated and 
secondary state; thoi^h Protestant, she took no 
part in the tiiirty years' war, and left it to SWedciu 
to hold the balance of power at the peace of West- 
phalia. It was not till the government, ^ifterthe com- 
ifaotions of the commonwealth, and the revolution 
of 1688, had settled down firmly and permanehtly 
upon a liberal baAis, that we find the prodigious 
developement k:S power and wealth, that has since. 

• q2 
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baen exhibited, beginning to make its appearance. 
Immediately after this change, the King of Eo^and* 
who was just before a miserable pensioner on tlie 
bounty of Louis XIV., carries dismay to the very 
capital* and council of that celebrated monarch; 
and wonld perhaps have hurled him: from hia 
throne, had tiiere not been a temporary reminis- 
cence of arbitrary times ir the cabinet. Ever 
since, Great Britain has been one of the leading 
powers in Europe ; and during the late strug^es 
succeeded, by the perseverance with which she 
maintained her position, and the vast pecuniary 
resources she was able to employ, in withstanding 
the coalition of all the rest, in breaking up their 
union, and employing them one against the othert 
until she finally planted her standard of victory 
upon the Tuileries, and gave the law to the whole 
west of Europe. It is far from being my. intention 
to commend this perpetual interference in con- 
tinental politics, which seems to be a wholly mis^ 
taken, system when pushed beyond the point 
where it is absolutely necessary for national defence; 
but all abuses of power suppose the po^ession of 
it. Meanwhile the commercial greatness of the 
country has risen to such a height during the 
same interval, that all preceding maritime slates 
dwindle into nothing in comparison ; and Engkmd 
has become to the world what Tyre and Carthagi^ 
in ancient times, and Venice and Genoa in modem, 
were to the Mediterranean. Holland alone made 
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some pretensionrs to the same universal commerce^ 
but on a much more contracted scale, and for a short 
period. The United States are already, in this re- 
spect^ the rivals, and may perhaps be the successors 
of England. By this vast and lucrative trade, the 
elegant and the useful arts of life have been propor- 
tionably stimulated in all their branches; and 
wealth has flowed, by a thousand channels, from 
every corner of the globe, into this industrious and 
fortunate little island. Such have been the efibct 
and the reward of liberty ; for if liberty itself be 
a blessing, the capacity for it is a virtue. 

Notwithstanding this astonishing and unprece- 
dented prosperity, which still continues undimi- 
nished fot all immediate and practical purposes, it 
is generally admitted, that the present situation of 
Ghreat Britain is critical and alarming. Those even 
who form the most favourable judgment of her 
fiiture prospects, are far from regarding them as 
perfectly satisfactory ; while such as indulge more 
easily in gloomy forebodings, imagine her to be 
already on the brink of inevitable ruin. This 
danger, as far as it is real, is itself an additional 
testimony to the value of liberal institutions, be- 
cause it is a danger resulting from the abuse of 
the extraordinary power and prosperity which 
tbeae institutions had created, and it therefore sup- 
poses their utility. The crisis which now threatens 
Ahe safety of England may perhaps be traced, witb- 
out^^mucb fear of error, to a mistaken system of 

q3 
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a4ministration» as its remote and general cause-r 
It is not unnatural for individuals or nations^ y9ho 
feel the conscioijisness of ^jjperior ^vantages, tfi 
waste them in U9eless and extrava^^imt; enterpriser 
Great Britain^ in the pride of wealth an4 power, ha9 
made it a part of her raagnifiGsence to take the lead» 
at vast expenee, in genejr^l politiiics. Ha4 9b? 
abstained wholly from this sort of intervention, it 
' can hardly be doubted that the reaources which 
have enabled her» as it were, to hold the sceptre of 
Europe, would have been sufficient to give her 
perfect independence, and security from attack at 
home^ She would, therefore, on this suppontion, 
have still enjoyed, in an equal d^ee, the only real 
advantage which can be alleged aa a r^tioiml 
motive for such interference — however different 
}t may be from ^e causes which actually produce 
it in practice. In other respects^ how much raoie 
favoui^able would have been her pd(iiti<»L She 
would be free from the enormous d^t which has 
been contracted in waging these useless wars* 
Her establishments, civil and military^ would have 
continued throughout upon a moderate scale ; and 
it would not have been found necessary, ip fwder 
to raise a sufficient revenue, to impose upon laboiMr 
the enormous burdens and various restrictipns wHfk 
embarrass it so seriously, and form, with the ^a^svitt^ 
of the debt, the essential difficulty pf the pis^eot 
crisis. She would then, in a word, hftve e^j^yf^ 
all her actual advantages, and avoided all the ei(i}# 
and dangers which surround and threaten her. If, 
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ther«for.ey tine spirit of the British constitution uiay 
weU be held up as a fit object .of admiration and 
Attdtf^ofif the spirit of the British administration, 
in fiqme of its most important parts, may also be 
regarded us. a salutary warning to other nations, 
who are cnt way be tempted, in the consciousness 
gf Wealth and power, to^run into similar errors. It; 
jiuifi fooiet^m^s been supposed that this erroneous 
system might be traced to the remnant of arbitrary 
forms which still hafigs about the British institu- 
tWBSi and th« ^dea is not without plausibility. 
Th^ JSuro^ean o^tocracy have been, from habit 
and Mucation, too much accustomed to consider 
politic^ as a gwue of chwce and skill, played at 
jtha ejcp^ce of subjects, by the several govern- 
xnwts, for, shares in the mass of political power 
i^^tiog in Europe, rather than as the science of 
^otm^iffg ^.nd securil^g ttie public good* Hence 
A)ie di^pfM'.tment of foreign relations, which in a bet* 
ter system of general politics would be of little 
importance, means, in practice, the government * 
itpielf. If this supposition were strictly true, other 
Jtat^ons, as the Unitied States, whose institutions 
Dpe organised in purer and sioipler forms, would 
be less exposed to the danger, in que^on. But, 
after all, human nature jls the same in a republic 
^ in a monarchy ; and a spirit of vain glory and 
^gctravagance might gain possession of a congress, 
M well as of a parliament. * {t is therefore import- 
imih to Astabli^ firmly, as a general axiom, that all 

a* 
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schemes of agrimdisement at the expence of other 
nfttioiis, either in the form of influeiice or of diveet 
conquest, are necessarily as ruinous in their eflects 
as they arts unjust in principle. A practical aild 
universal conviction of this truth might serve in 
some degree as a check upon the disporition to 
abuse advantages which is natural to all, and IKhb 
which unfortunately the British government f»s 
rarely been exempt. 

In remarking on the present state of Englatnd, it 
will not be necessary to enter much into the details 
of receipt facts, which, from the great publicity 
attending all political afikirs in that country, are 
genially known, both at home and abroad, by all 
who take an it^terest in the subject. / In the United 
States, the.sHuaticm of Great Britain is as mneh 
studied, and as well understood, as it is in England 
itself; and as the British are too busy at hoBR, or 
too wdl eattsfled of their imagined superiority, to 
take mu6h interest in the affidrs of the United 
Stattes, we possess, on this account, a conskleraUe 
advantage on points where the interesis of the 
two countries come into coltiaon. / 1 shidi, tbere^ 
fore, suppose the knowledge of facts, and contMt 
myself with a few remarks in explanation or illin* 
tration of such as ap|>ear most important On a sub* 
ject, which is continually brought before the pub> 
lie, in every variety of form, by far more power, 
ful pens than mine, I can hardly hope that I shiitl 
be ^le to offer any thing new, or very inteceMiBg { 
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and the whole section might as well be omitted^ 
were it not, in a manner, unsuitable, in a«ketch of 
ibB general state of Europe, to leave untouched, 
or to pass over lightlj, the country with which we 
are most immediately, connected. Without dispa* 
ragement to the superior romantic, and chivalrow 
interest attending the queen's trial, and the king's 
Goronation, the most important points in the inter- 
nal politics of England, seem to be the present 
state of the constitution, and the general coin* 
plaint of distress among the industrious dames ; 
and it ia to these /that I shall principally confine 
my remarks. 

- At a time, when the introduction of representa- 
tive constitutions, on the model of tbatof England^ 
forms the leading object of attention in most of 
ilm civilized nations of Europe, it is certainly a 
carious subject of inquiry, whether, as some allege, 
this government, while it serves as a pattern for ao 
many others, is, itself on the eve of sinking under 
the weight of ito corruptiohs and abuses. Saph a 
fact, if it were established, might well render 
dottbtfol the expediency of constructing the new 
ocmstitutions upon the same model ; or, at least, 
would make it proper to ascertain, for the purpose 
of avoiding than, what had been the weak points 
wliioh occasioned its decline and fall. Tliat the 
British constitution Is actually in a state of decay 
and corruption, is; an o{Mmon which has been heldi 
bo a^ greater or less ex^mU by most of the dtstin« 
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guished siateanaen of the ks^ hfJi£ century. Pitt 
mi Surkfe 4s well as Fox w4 frirdett, h«ye at 
l&mes favoured tbis Mea^ and, at the present mo- 
inent, the doctrine of refiiroi is sui^Kirted by the 
wealthiest of die nobieQ,.a9 wdU as by the raob 
of radical& It is maintaiaed in the Kdinlmrgh 
Aeview and Morning Chroniele, as well as in the 
Blade Dwarf and Cobbett's Register ; and it is not 
many years since it was annannced by the speaker 
of the House di Commons thnn his chair^ that the 
existence of corruption was as dear as the sun at 
iKMMMlay i and that the present generation tneated 
with indifference, transactions which their anoea- 
tws would have turned firom with di^me and hor- 
ror. This general consent amoi^ individuab and 
parties, of such various opinions and duunacteiiB, in 
&T0ur of the san^e assertion, necessarily suj^peses 
tibe existence of facts which tfsnd to ^ve it counts 
nanoe, in some way or other. From aU the exa^ 
mination I have been able to give the sut^ect, I 
am, however, inclined to conclude, that these si^aa 
of corruption, which have been so universally re- 
marked and ttprobated, are rather indjcatiooa of 
a change pf 1^ atate iof property, resuJiting &Qm 
causes Independent of politics, than of aii(y mato- 
rial atteoation that has happened in the piincipka 
or pcaeiice of the constitution. The .effect on fte 
piddic wd&ue, lof one of these changes,' m9y. be 
neaiiy the same as of the ^er ; bjuit thece ia .thia 
material ilif^ence in the twoeasec^ thatinone.the 
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pvil tqigbti>e )«iifie4i$d by a reibrmof the p^itical 
uj^t^^oitipDs, whil^ on the oth^, luch a. cfa;uige 
w«uld ^ wholly ioe^ctuai, »nd the only re4 
cure pFQuld be ^ fieforqti in ^e 8t;sU;e ojt' pro^ 
perty. 

It ni^y be remarked m this cooiie<Hion, as rather 
a lingular &ct, that on so important a object as 
jthe British copstitution, there ^ould exist no work 
pf high reputation ^nd aeknowled^d authoritjr 
Blackstone's Commentaries contain an el^^ant dis* 
sectiop of the bpdy politi^i^ and a demonstration of 
sit it9 d^tf^s^ ,^ut qp a^eimpt even to investigate 
the principle of life» Delolme» the ooiy writj^ oi^ 
t^ s^t^jecjt w4m> iff» ^tf^im^ A certain dfigr^ of 
!?^ebrity, wfts a jfw^gi^er, ^ published |hs tw«a>- 
ti^ at the ag» of pufiV^y-^ven. Th^sse /cMrcumr 
f<39ffcp^(«?^cit^ a strpng prepump|tiqi> ;igains^ it^ ya- 
kip, .^jtri^qb ip jEWy Pfliwerm^ by per43ajL 1^h^rp a^ 
fip p[ftc9» ip if 9j^^ prof<?und or philpaophical i»i»d ? 
ap4 it pp, pflier fd^, ri^^ ^ boi^k of jurisprudeiu^ 
tb^n fi^poU^c?, Tfeffff *rp sey^pthertre«lii»e^ 
whiQh, diQubtless, Ijiave their value i hut none that 
has o^tw^ that 9tamp of ^^<^ty, whjdi is alt- 
fffipf aiixed, by tine pulblii? vpiice, fp w^rfes fljf 
pri»^mi))^ t^«rltf T^ ((hftpters devoti^d ipiht^ 
sai}^ hy /Montesqui^, iQ Jn^ $pin^ of {^^ws, stiU 
||)0 w^ of a f<9»}gner, hew^ver .in«dfip»|e in 
extf»t to tbe nifdgiaitiid^ jpf tbe th^mcw afe, mttr 
wHhstwdiDg; tti? S»^ momnnent wihwh JbAs y^l 
been «rected>by p]|ilos<^y to jt^ x^^mli^ilk po^ 
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tical phenomenon. A treatise on the British con« 
stitution would have formed a noble subject for the 
leisure of Fox or Burke ; and would worthay em- 
ploy the genius of Mackintosh, if, after puUishing 
his promised history, he should be able to borrow 
time enough from his important parliamentary la- 
hours for such a purpose. This branch of learning, 
as Sir James himself observes of another, requires 
the skill of a new builder. I ought to add, that I 
have not seen the late publication of a distinguished 
statesman of the school of Fox, Lord John Russell, 
which may, perhaps, have supplied the defici- 
ency. 

If, however, without being biassed by the opi- 
nions of statesmen, or the prejudices of parties, we 
look in detail into the present state of the principal 
political institutions of the country, we shall find 
them, I think, inagreat measure, sound and heakhy. 
The habeas corpus act, and the trial by jury, which 
kre the legal securities of personal liberty in its seve- 
ral branches^ including the freedom of the press, are 
still in full vigour ; nor is there any danger <^ their 
being attacked. It is true, that the habeas corpus 
act is sometimes suspended, perhaps unnecessarily ; 
and we hear occasional complaints of packed and 
special juriesf, which are, probably^ not whdily with- 
out foundation. But from the frequency with 
which verdicts are given against the government in 
political cases, it is evident enough that the spirit 
of the inst^ution still exists. The liberty of the 

17 
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pre9^ thoiigh noniinally restrained somewhat more 
than it is in the- United States, is» in practice, 
.equally extensive, as is clear from the fact, that 
the abriuses of it are infinitely greater than with us« 
There has never been any appearance in the United 
States of the blasphemy and sedition which, for 
several years past, have inundated the British 
islands in cheap and popular forms. The suppres- 
sion of such publications is, undoubtedly, an act 
pf substantial justice; and, as it is also done ac- 
cording to the forms of law, there is no ground to 
regard it as oppression. It seems to be more 
reprehensible on the score of policy ; for the great 
sensation and' scandal, created by these prosecu^ 
tions, do more, perhaps, to give currency to the 
infamous productions in question, than any intrin- 
sic attraction belonging to them^ since they can 
rarely be written with talent. The works of Payne 
may serve as an example. It appears from the pro- 
ceedings at the trial of the bookseller Carlile, that 
two or three editions of them have been printed 
in the United States } a fact which I should not 
have known without, for I never saw a copy of 
them in a bookseller's shop in America, and very 
few in private collections. There is no law, how- 
ever, to prohibit the printing or the selling of them 
there ; nor would any attempt be made to molest a 
printer who should undertake it. In point of fact, 
tHey are never heard of amongst us, and excite no. 
interest Their existence would probably have been 
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forgotten, were it ncrt that from time'te time aH 
account arrives in the British papers, of tiie triai of 
a bookseller for seBing the Age Of R^asoa. I see 
no canse why a similar system shoulcl not pVodace 
the same effect in Great Britain ; and die^iperatioii 
of the contrary one rs far from being eqnally for- 
tuflate. The book, by being eontinuatly kept ki 
irtew, retains it» licdd upon tl^ piibl«e attention^ 
It is read by the pefople mote hicMiie the printer 
has been ptosecuted, thaaft for any other re«on« At 
eveiy fresh trial, the most scandalous nuttw ur 
turged in defence ; which must either be regfets^ed 
by a very unpopular exertion of authoriliy, or be 
tolerated, witli much greater damage to the puUie 
than could ever arise from the work itself. Not 
only this, but the most dbnoxious passages of the 
bobk form a part of the defence, and dre reprinted, 
upon these occasions, in all the newspitpers, and 
obtain more publicity by this means in a single day, 
than they could have obCstined in a century in theit 
ordinary form. If, by this process, tiie work were 
finally suppressed, more might be said in' favour of 
it ; but the next bookseller of daring character and 
desperate fortunes reprints it, and must be indicted 
iidth further scandal, and another pubneaiion in libt 
newspapers. Can it be seriously itiaintluAed, that 
this is the best way of diverting tht^ public atten- 
tion from a dangerous work ? At ^e same time, I 
acquit the British government of tyrannibal inten- 
tion in these proceiedings. Such es^cess^s are, in 
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&ct, far more dangerous to liberty, than they an^ 
to po^er. The freedom of the press, within and 
even beyond the bounds of deceney, is unfettered. 
Joiirnals and books are daily published withotrt 
notice, which, in France or Germany, would 
plunge their authors into a dungeon. Or bring them 
to the block. The plan of a preliminairy inspec- 
tio(n of manuscripts would, I am persuaded, be re- 
jected witfi m much contempt by the government, 
M by the exposition. I conclude, that personal 
liberty, in its several branches, is still protected 
by all its ancient legal securities; and that, in 
tliis essential point, the principles aind practice 
of the constitution have suffered no corruption. 
Indeed, the last permanent alteration connected 
with this subject, was the one effected, at the in- 
stance of Mr. Fox, in thd law of libel, and ^ait 
highly favourable to liberty. 

If, in the next place, we examine the present 
Mate of property, a point still more important 
than the other, because it is the state of property 
which regulates^ the practical value of the legal 
secmities of persoiial liberty, we shall find that, 
M far as it depends on legal institutions, it is una!- 
te#€^; or, if ahered, that the changes have been 
all favourable to liberty. The most illiberal fe^ 
ture, and, indeed, almost the only one in the Bri- 
tish jurispniidence respecting property, is the 
^Mdal law of primtogenitute, by Which landed' 
•states descend to the eldest son j a rule, by the* 
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bye, which, notwithstanding its illiberality, has been 
retained in some parts of the United States. This 
rule, however, is not the growth of modem times. 
There has been, on the contrary, a steady effort in 
parliament to break down the feudal reslxaints on 
the free circulation of landed prq>erty, especially 
in favour of just creditors. The prodigious deve- 
lopement that has been given to commerce and 
manufactures within the last century^ as well as 
the creation of the debt, also tend very much to 
diminish the practical importance of this prindi^ > 
since all property vested in the public stocks^ and 
a great part of the capital employed in ^ the 
branches of industry^ follow in their distribution, 
the more natural and equitable rule of an equal 
division of estates among the children. It is pro- 
bable, jbhat in the time of £dward I. the circu- 
lation of nine«tenths of the property in the kingdom 
was obstructed by the feudal restraints on land; 
whereas, at the present day, it is doubtful whether 
they operate, in this way, upon more than a tenth, 
or perhaps a twentieth. In general, therefore, the 
gradual changes which have occurred in the state 
of property, as regulated by political institutions^ 
have been favourable, and not adverse, to the cause 
of liberal principles. 

If now we rise from these principles, which poa- 
stitute the broad and substantial basis of the &bric 
of British liberty, to the forms of legi4alioa .and, 
administration, we shall be satisfied still more easily, 
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that no unfavourable change has occurred in this 
part of the political institutions of the kingdom. 
The modes of legislation and administration are, in 
fonn, more important than any other part of the 
constitution; because the persons or bodies en-, 
trusted with these functions possess, ostensibly, * 
the power of regulating and altering all the other, 
institutions, and, with them, the securities of liberty 
and personal right. Hence, the system of legisla- 
tion and administration is commonly regarded as 
the constitution itself. In reality, the importance 
of this part of the constitution is rather ostensible 
than real ; because the spirit of the government, in. 
all its branches, does not depend so much upon the, 
forms which regulate the making and executing of 
the laws, as upon the social condition of the peo- 
ple, and especially the state of property. But 
v^hatever importance may be attached to this part 
of the constitution, it is evident enough that no 
unfavourable change or corruption has taken place 
in it of late; since the complaint is, that the con- 
stitution remains, in this respect, as it was. The 
general cry for reform supposes, of itself, that the 
constitution is, in a great measure, unchanged, and, 
of course, uncorrupted; whereas, in the opinion of 
the reformers, it stands in need of alteration and 
amendment. . It would seem,, therefore, from this 
general survey of the several parts of the constitu-. 
tton, that the corruption which, is admitted tO: 
einst, does not reside in the political institutions 
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of the country, either substantial or formal, all of 
which remain very nearly in their ancient state, or, if 
changed, have been changed in favour of liberty. 

It is urged by the reformers, in reply to this 
course of argument, that although the political 
institutions remain uncorrupted, a change has 
occurred in the state of property, and in the condi« 
tion of the country, which prevents the coistitu- 
tion, in its present form, from securing tlie liberty 
of the subject as well as it did in ancient times. 
Boroughs that were formerly populous, but are now 
decayed and uninhabited, still send their represen- 
tatives to parliament j while thriving and wealthy 
cities, which have grown up in modem times, have 
no direct share in legislation. Hence the House 
of Commons, which represented tolerably well the 
interests which existed when the constitution as* 
sumed its present shape, affords no adequate ex- 
pression of those which exist now. The rapid 
developement of industry in all its branches, has 
also thrown into the country a great additional 
daass of circulating capital, which may be used £br 
the purpose of afiecting the elections ; and mem- 
bers of parliament, which were ancientiy the 
d^uties of their fellow citizens, may be now only 
the creatures of a wealthy proprietor. The popu- 
lation of the country is three or four times bs great 
as it was when the number of members of fa;^^ 
ment was fixed, and the representation no longer 
brars the same proportion that it did to the nvaa^ 

1j6 
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ber of the citizens. Besides this, the vast increase 
in the annual expences of the nation, resulting 
from the great extension given to all the civil and 
military establishments, and from the augmentation 
of the debt, has led to a proportionate augmentation 
of the public revenue, and consequently to a pro- 
portionate increase in the influence of the crown» 
This influence, considering the class of society upon 
which it operates, and the faculty of distributing 
honour as well as profit, involved in it, may perhaps 
be sufficient to neutralize the influence of all the 
private proprietors in the kingdom } in which case 
the crown is wholly uncontrolled by any other 
political power, and the government is substan- 
tially a despotism. Thus the Roman government, 
without any change in its forms, was converted 
from an irregular democracy into a military des- 
potism. 

Admitting for a moment the correctness of these 
suppositions and conclusions, it may still be asked, 
how is the evil to be remedied by a reform of the 
constitution ? The evil complained of is the indi« 
rect influence of property j but it is a principle, 
which has long been generally recognized, that 
property will exercise its influence alike under all 
forms of government. The.effective political power 
is attached, of necessity, to the influence of the mass 
of property. Where, as in the United States, this, 
mass is distributed in small portions through the 
body of the people, so that almost every individual 
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is a proprietor to a greater or less extent, almost 
every individual has in consequence a proportionate 
share of political power ; not so much because he 
possesses the right of suffrage, which is also with us 
tiearly universal, as because he enjoys, by means of 
his property, a moral independence and a weight 
in society which gives importance' and value to his 
opinion and his vote ; while under other circum- 
stances he might be merely an instrument in the 
hands of others. If, on the contrary, the state of pro- 
perty be such in England, that acomparatively small 
portion of the inhabitants possess nearly the whole, 
and the rest have little or no share in it, it follows 
of necessity that the former must possess, under any 
form of goverment, the effective political power. 
The rest of the population is to a greater or less ex- 
tent personally dependent upon the proprietors, and 
must of course act under their influence. A change 
in the form of elections would make no essential 
alteration in this state of things. It would be easy 
to transfer the right of sending members to par- 
liament, from the decayed boroughs to the manu- 
facturing and commercial towns. This right would 
then be exercised under the direct influence of the 
wealthy manufacturers and merchants j but as the 
same influence now operates indirectly to as great 
an extent at the elections for boroughs, the general 
result would be the same. The right of suffrage 
might be made more general, but it may be doubted 
^diether it would therefore be exercised in a more 
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independent way. A large proprietor would coun- 
terbalance» by the votes of bis tenants and labourers, 
' the weight of hundreds of smaller ones ; and the 
general result would be, as it is now, determined 
by the influence of property. Nor does it appear 
that a reform in the modes of elections would pro- 
duce any diminution in the influence of the go- 
vernment. The revenue would still remain the 
same, and the disbursement of it would produce 
the same general effects as before upon society. It 
is by this moral operation, and not by direct bribery, 
that the ministry exercise their influence* The 
government would still be as great a proprietor as 
before. In order to diminish its influence^ it 
would be necessary to reduce the debt, and con- 
tract the establishments, civil and military. But 
it may be doubted, whether a reformed parliament 
would be more likely to adopt this system than the 
present one ; since the parliament, however chosen, 
would still represent the interest of the proprietors ; 
and the first effect of such a system, as regards the 
debt, would be the ruin of all the proprietors ^ia 
the kingdom. The establishments might be 
contracted without any injury to private property ; 
but as the annual expences are not the most 
considerable part of the whole, this measure alone 
would not materially diminish the revenue ; and it 
could not be adopted to any great extent, without 
abandoning the colonies, resigning to other hands 
the sceptre of the ocean, and the balance of Europe^ 
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sixkd descending to the condition of an isolated and 
secondary state. It is not probable that any par- 
liament, reformed or not, in liie present situation of 
British feeling, would encounter these results. 
Since then the political system of the country, 
and not the form of elections, places this vast 
revenue at the disposal of government, a change 
in the form of elections would in this respect 
make no difference. In short, if it be admitted as 
a principle, that a parliament, however chosen, 
will represent, as it does now, the property of the 
country ; it follows of necessity, that any attempt 
to change its character is useless, even if the object 
were desirable, because it could not possibly 
succeed. 

In reality, however, it is neither unjust^ nor in- 
expedient, that in any given state of property, the 
proprietors should possess the political power; 
although it is easy to conceive, that one state of 
property may be infinitely more conducive to the 
general welfare than another. Nor does it appear 
that it is a correct description of the present state 
of things in England to say, as I have supposed 
the reformers to urge above, that the influence of 
the crown has been greatiy augmented, and that 
the government is assuming the spirit, if not the 
form, of despotism. What, in fact, is at present 
the influence of the crown ? The crown is repre** 
tented by a council of responsible ministers. These 
ministers must be appointed^ and must exercise 
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their functions in concurrence with the opinion of 
two legislative bodies, consisting of about fifteen 
hundred of the largest proprietors and ablest men 
in the kingdom. These proprietors may be con^ 
sidered as a fair representation of the property of 
the country ; and upon die property of the country 
is dependent the mass of the population, as tenants 
and labourers. It is not pretended that the croMrn 
can govern in opposition to parliament, that is, to 
the proprietors ; and to think of ccMrrupting the 
proprietors involves a contradiction in terms* It 
is not, therefore, the influence of the crown, but the 
influence of the proprietors, which has been gradu«- 
ally increasing with their property, and which 
really prevails in the country; and the ministers may 
as fairly be considered a permanent deputation of 
parliament as a committee of agents for the crown. 
In this predominant influence of the proprietors, 
there is nothing despotic or arbitrary. On the 
contrary, it is natural, and of course just, that as* 
suming any given state of property, the proprietors 
constituted by it should in substance govern* The 
misfortune is, in England, that the state of property 
does not seem to be the most favourable to the 
general good that might be imagined. The great 
influx of wealth, . and the consequent activity of 
commerce and industry, have thrown the soil into 
the hands of a small number of proprietors, and 
reduced the mass of the population to a state of 
complete dependence ; which, although they still 
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enjoy all their ancient securities of liberty and pro- 
perty, differs very little in its moral or political effect 
from actual servitude. The remedy for this is not 
a reform in the constitution, but a revolution in 
the state of property. 

If these remarks on the present state of the 
British constitution are just, it may be concluded 
that it still exists both in form and substance in its 
ancient purity ; and that if the mass of the people 
no longer enjoy, in the same degree as they did 
formerly, the blessings of practical liberty, itis owing 
to other, circumstances^ and not to an alteration of 
the political institutions. The subject may per- 
haps be further illustrated by a few remarks upon 
the different parties, which before and since the 
peace have been most active in demanding a 
reform in the government. 

1. The most numerous and clamorous of these 
parties is the one which has made its appearance 
within the last few years, and passes under the 
name of the Radicals. This party has been created 
by the reaction of the change in the state of pro- 
perty above mentioned, which reduced the lower 
orders of the people to a state of precarious de- 
pendence ; and in connection with the efiects of 
the late political events, threw upon the country a 
vast number of individuals, nearly or quite destitute 
of employment, and the means of subsistence. 
That such persons should be uneasy at the exist- 
ing state of things is a matter of course ; and since 
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in general they are as ignorant as they are wretched, 
it is equally natural that they should believe those 
who tell them that a reform in parliament would 
a£R)rd them relief. The small number of promi- 
nent characters who have acted as leaders, are 
from a class of society but little above the mas» 
of their followers, are in general under the opera- 
tion of the same motives, and equally deficient in 
intelligence. Hence they may be quite honest in 
supposing with the rest, that parliamentary reform 
would cure them of poverty, their real and only 
disease. One class of these radicals seems, how- 
ever, to have taken a more distinct view of the 
state of affairs ; and actually pointed out a revolu- 
tion in property as the suitable remedy. They 
were called SpenceanSj from one Spence who wrote 
several pamphlets on the subject, and acted as the 
head of this sect. The utter wretchedness and 
abject poverty of the whole mass of these tumul- 
tuous reformers, notwithstanding their numerical 
force, is sufficiently evident from the extreme 
smallness of their common resources. A pound or 
two, or a few shillings, make up the product of a 
general subscription of the party for political pur- 
poses ; and the important alB&ir of disbursing and 
rendering an account of such sums as these, has 
led repeatedly to public discussions and law-suits 
among their difierent agents. Another proof of their 
entire want of resources, is the contemptible cha^ 
racter of all their leaders j for in a country like 
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England, which is greatly overstocked with culti^ 
tated talenty a party so numerous as this, com^ 
manding the least resources^ would never stand in 
need of able chiefs, whatever might be its objects. 
The radicals, on the contrary, have hardly been able 
to enlist in their cause, a solitary individual of 
talent or character : for Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. 
Hobhouse, and some other members of the House of 
Commons, who separate themselves from the whigs, 
and approach more nearly in their language to die 
radicals, are still not to be regarded as belonging 
to that party, with which they never act, and have 
nothing in common. Hunt and Cobbett are per- 
haps the only two persons, who can be considered 
as exceptions to the general poverty of talent* 
The latter indeed is really a nervous and powerful 
writer ; and in the service of a more formidable 
party would have been found by the government 
no contemptible antagonist. 

Such are the wretched materials of which the 
party of radicals is made up ; and yet, when we 
read in the newspapers, the detailed and pompous 
accounts of the meetings at Spa-fields and at Man- 
chester, and of the triumphal entry of Hunt into 
the metropolis, attended and followed by an escort 
of hundreds of thousands, with handkerchiefs 
waving at the windows, and flowers scattered along 
the streets, we might almost conclude that the 
people at large were rising en masse to shake off 
the yoke ol' some unprincipled tyrant, and tliat 
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this notorious demagogue was no other than the 
hope and saviour of his country. In reality, two 
thirds of the crowd that assembles upon all these 
occasions are probably attracted by mere curiosity, 
and it is this portion only which gives to the meet- 
ing its exterior appearance of respectability. 
Those who really assemble for a political object 
are as wretched as I have described them ; and it 
was found accordingly, even before these public 
meetings had been interrupted by law, but after 
the novelty of the thing had worn off, and they 
were no longer an object of curiosity, that they 
excited no attention, even in the heart of London. 
The last that were held at Smithfield, and other 
parts of the metropolis, hardly consisted of a few 
hundred persons, and they exhibited the nucleus 
of the party in its unsophisticated state of rags 
and wretchedness. The few contemptible crea- 
tures who had officiated as leaders, were all at 
daggers drawing with each other ; and this poli* 
tical farce appears to have nearly arrived at its re* 
gular catastrophe, before the finishing stroke was 
given to it by the prohibitory acts of parliament. 
It would of course be idle to apprehend any real 
danger to the state from a party composed of such 
materials, and under such guidance ; and the mi*- 
nistry seem to have over-rated, or purposely exag- 
gerated, its importance, in order to carry their 
measures with greater ease. Indeed such a gross 
oaricature of liberal principles and proceedings is 
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•really injurious to the cause of freedom, and not 
to that of power, if regarded as distinct from the 
former ; and if the government were anxious to 
.weaken and bring into discredit the real friends of 
political improvement, the most effectual way per- 
Jiaps would be to tolerate and encourage such bur- 
lesque reformers as these. When the Hunts and 
the Watsons had gained possession of the front of 
the stage, the Foxes and Burkes of the present 
day would relinquish their claims on the public at- 
tention, and retire for a time to the back ground, 
rather tlian appear in such company ; nor would 
the living Russells and Sidneys wish to be sus- 
pected of co-operating with such worthies as 
Thistlewood and Monument. There was accord- 
ingly an evident suspension of activity among the 
moderate reformers^ during the time when the ra- 
dicals were most turbulent and busy. At the same 
time, when the extreme public inconvenience of 
these tumultuous meetings is taken into view, as 
well as the danger of their giving occasion to such 
enterprises as that of Cato-street, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that the government should have 
thought it expedient to suppress them. This mea^ 
sure was rather defensible as a matter of police, 
intended for the comfort and protection of peace- 
able citizens, than as a provision for the permanent 
safety of the state. 

The doctrines of such a party as this, in points 
where tliey differ from the respectable supporters 
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t)f liberal principles, are entitled to small attention. 
Their two leading tenets, universal suffrage and 
afmual parliaments^ could not possibly be intro- 
duced, in the present state of property in England, 
excepting by a revolution. If by possibility they 
could be introduced in any other way, so sudden 
and violent a change of forms in such a situation 
of society, and of property, would probably lead to 
anarchy and civil war. In the United States, the 
system of universal sufirage has existed ever since 
the settlement of the country ; and the elections that 
take place under it are just as tranquil — ^infinitely 
more so indeed from oUier causes, than those .upon 
a different plan in England. It is found to ac- 
commodate itself perfectly well to changes in the 
«tate of society ; property retains its natural and 
salutary influence in this, as it does in all other sys- 
tems J and where, in particular points of the ter- 
ritory, there is a tendency towards accumulation of 
property, it is not found to be counteracted by 
this system ; some of the largest of our cities 
having given a uniform support to the political 
party which was considered at the time as that of 
the rich, from which it appears that the influence 
of the lunaller number of great proprietors residing 
in these cities, commanded the votes of the much 
superior number of the other inhabitants. The 
example of the United States alone, is therefore 
sufficient proof of the abstract practicability oS 
universal suffrage ; and even in such a state of 
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things as now exists in England, it would probably 
be found perfectly harmless and salutary, had it 
formed originally a part of the British constitution, 
and thus had t^ opportunity of accommodating 
itself gradually to the modifications that occurred 
in the state of society. It seems to me, therefore, 
that it is not on general grounds, but merely as a 
sudden and violent innovation upon existing forms, 
that this system is objectionable. All sudi innova- 
tions are in the highest degree dangerous, because 
it is wholly impossible to calculate their effects; 
and this alone is a good reason why the doctrine 
of universal sufirage should be rejected, as it is, by 
all the rational friends of liberty in Great Britain. 
The principle of animal parliaments is of leas im#. 
portance. The adoption of it would be attended 
with some favourable and some unfavourable eflfects; 
and perhaps a triennial parliament would^ upon the 
whole, be preferable either to a septennial or an 
annual one. If, however, the general notions ad- 
vanced above in regard to the character of the 
parliament are correct, a contraction of the time 
of its existence to three years, or even to one, 
would not essentially alter its spirit. It would still 
be what it is now, a permanent deputation and 
representation of the proprietors of the kingdom. 
. 2. The party which assumes the title of whigs, 
and which is sometimes denotninated that of the 
inoderate reformers, stands on very different ground. 
It consists of a portion of the great proprietors, and 
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of the ablest and best informed men of the king* 
dom, not inferior in respectability, either of acci« 
dental or personal qualities, to the other portion 
which holds the reins of goveniment. It may be 
r^^rded in fact, for practical purposes, as a cheqk 
or comptroller of the administration, stationed in 
parliament to give to every measure, after it hag 
been adopted in the privy council and the cabinet, 
a last and thorough examination, before it is car*, 
ried into execution; and this party distributes 
among its members the control of the several de- 
partments of the administration, in the same way 
that the management of them is distributed among 
themselves by the ministry. Mr. Wynn serves as 
a check upon the decisions of the Speaker, and Sir 
James Mackintosh upon the department of foreign 
afiairs. Mr. Tiemey examines the finances, and 
Mr. Brougham superintends the home department. 
The administration is thus in a manner double, like 
the diplomacy of Louis XV.; a second list of 
volunteers acting as spies upon the real and effec* 
tive ministers. If the corrections offered by these 
gentlemen are not always adopted^ it must als6 be 
allowed that they are not always just ; but the cer- 
tainty that the measures of government will be 
subjected to a strict scrutiny, by persons of distin- 
guished talents and character, who have made 
themselves faooiliar with the details of the several 
departments, must have a very salutary influence 
upon the practical administration of afiairs> and 
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must prevent the adoption of any measure that has 
not been maturely examined. Hence, if there were 
no political divisions in parliament, it might be 
advantageous, as a mere matter of expediency, for 
a number of the ablest members not in the ad- 
ministration, to form an association among them- 
selves for the better discharge of the necessary 
parliamentary duty of scrutinizing thoroughly all 
the measures of government. In this point of view, 
tfie opposition is neither vexatious nor unnecessary, 
but extremely useful ; although its duty might 
often be performed with a less exhibition of personal 
feeling and excitement than is actually shewn, 
and generally with a less uniform disapprobation 
* of the views of the ministry. If the whigs are con*' 
sidered as forming a political party united in sup- 
port of different principles, and different interests, 
from those of the other proprietors represented 
by the ministry, it will be more difficult to give a 
satisfactory account of their existence, their opi- 
nions, or their practice. 

It may be remarked, in the first place, that the 
daim of this party to the exclusive possession of 
the title of whigs is extremely questionable. The 
etymology of this term, as well as that of the oppo- 
site party name of tory, it is well known, is wholly 
lost } but though there are no traces left of the 
origin of the name, the history of the real whig 
party is perfectly well known in all its stages. It 
was no other than the party of the. people, which 
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resisted the tyranny of Charles I., and finally 
brought him to the block, which was temporarily 
suppressed at the return of the Stuarts, which 
triumphed again at the revolution of 1688, and was 
at last securely established in the government by 
the accession of the house of Brunswick, and has 
held undisturbed possession of it ever since. The 
tones, on the other hand, through the whole of this 
period, were the party of the Stuarts and of arbitrary . 
power. At the accession of King William, they 
lost ostensibly all their weight at court. Under 
the reign of Queen Anne, their influence revived ; 
the reins of government were held by a tory ad- 
ministration ; and had this Princess lived ten or 
twenty years longer, this party, with the Stuarts at 
their head, might again have obtained the ascen- 
dancy. Her premature death gave a different 
turn to the course of events, and crushed for ever 
the hopes of the tories, which only blazed out 
again before their final extinction in the desperate 
enterprises of 1714 and 1745. Wliatever, there* 
fore^ may be the etymology of these names, and at 
whatever time they may have been applied to the 
parties to which they respectively belonged, it is 
certain that the tories were the party of the 
Stuarts and of arbitrary power, while the whigs 
were the party of the house of Brunswick and liberty. 
• When the tories lost their influence at court, in 
^Consequence of the revolution of 1688, they became 
the opposition party, and continued so during tlie 
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time of King William, and the early part of the 
reign of Queen Anne. About four years before 
her death, they were brought into power, and 
during this interval, the whigs in their turn took 
their station on the opposition benches. At the 
accession of George I. the tables were turned 
again ; And the confidence of the government was 
given to the whigs. Some of the leading members 
of the late tory administration were impeached, 
imprisoned and exiled ; and the rest, as a party, 
assumed the post of opposition. This state of 
things has continued ever since, not having been 
interrupted by any subsequent return to power of 
the tories. The ministerial party of the present 
day is, therefore, entitled, if one may so speak, by 
inheritance to the name of whigs, being the lineal 
descendants and legal representatives of the ori- 
ginal whig party, which brought in the house of 
Brunswick ; while the opposition party of the present 
day^ commonly called the whigs, has grown up out of 
the original tory or Stuart party, and may be consi- 
dered as their successors. That the principles now 
held by the opposition are still more liberal than those 
of the ministry, is sufficiently notorious ; and it is 
at least half a century since the Stuarts had any 
partisans in Great Britain. In giving this account 
of the origin of the existing parties, it is, ther^ore, 
of course, not my intention to ascribe to'^the wh^ 
of the present time, an attachment either to the 
Stuart family or their principles, but merely to 
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remark, that this division may be traced in the 
regular succession of events, and of elections, to 
that which took place in the nation at the acces- 
sion of George I., when the whigs went into power, 
and the tories into opposition. An opposition 
party must hold a liberal language, in order to 
justify its own existence and proceedings; and 
accordingly it has happened in other countries, 
that when a party whose general doctrines were 
less favourable to liberty has become the opposition, 
it h&s immediately assumed, not only a more 
liberal tone than it held before, but a more 
liberal one than that of its adversaries, the pro- 
fessedly liberal party. This is now seen in France, 
where the most decided ultras ^are also the most 
-clamorous advocates of the public liberties, and in 
particular that of the press. A similar state of 
things occurred in the United States, when the 
federalist party went into opposition, at the elec- 
tion of Mr. Jefterson to the presidency. Their 
favourite subjects of declamation were now consti- 
tutional rights and liberty, instead of qiiiet submis- 
sion to the public authorities ; and, what was really 
remarkable, they became not long after the strenu- 
ous supporters of the privileges and power of states, 
against those of the general government, in direct 
contradiction to the original principle of their 
existence. The course of things' was the same in 
England. The tories, when they became the 
opposition, became at once the liberal party ; while 
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the whigs, in selMefence, became as naturally the 
supporters of power. In the progress of events, all 
who really disapproved of the particular measures 
of government as arbitrary or impolitic, enlisted 
in the opposition; and the actual Stuart party 
becoming extinct, after the unsuccessful issue of 
the enterprise of Prince Charles Edward, the 
opposition, was at length composed exclusively 
of these materials. But if the opposition have 
a right to claim the title of whigs, because they 
now hold the principles which belonged ta that 
party, the ministerial partisans have a double 
right to the same appellation, as the represen- 
tatives by succession of the original whigs, 
and because, as they doubtless assert, they also 
retain in air their purity the attachment to the 
house of Brunswick, and to liberal principles, 
which formed the real whig creed. Hence the 
two parties, instead of whigs and tories, might be 
called with more propriety, the ministerial and the 
opposition whigs. In fact, the real tory, that is 
the Stuart party, has long been extinct in England ; 
and I apprehend that no intelligent Englishman of 
the present day, will accept the appellation of tory, 
although it is habitually applied to the ministerial 
partisans by their adversaries, as a term of reproach, 
und although the former are not always apparently 
very anxious to shake it off. I ought, perhi^s, to 
except from this remark the ingenious Mr. Hogg, 
commonly called the Ettrick Shepherd, who^ though 
a partisan of the present administration, not only 
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admits that they are tones, but maintains, with 
more consistency perhaps than probability, that 
the royal family itself is and always has been 
in the interest of the Stuarts. I have never 
had an opportunity to converse upon the subject 
with any intelligent adherent of the ministry who 
did not claim the title of whig, and reject that of 
tory as a reproach and a nickname. 

This account of the division in question being 
admitted, and it seems too direct a conclusion 
from notorious historical facts to be controverted, 
it follows of necessity, that considering the opposi- 
tion as a - party more liberal than that of the 
ministry, the division has no sufficient foundation 
in the condition of the country, or in any corre- 
sponding opposition of opinions or interests. In 
fact, the present institutions are founded on the 
triumph of liberal principles; and while these 
institutions continue, it is impossible for any 
ministry to act intentionally upon a different 
system ; their regular duty being merely to oarry 
into effect and uphold institutions which are essen- 
tially liberal. The party in power is of course the 
party of the existing institutions; and if the existing 
institutions are liberal, the party in power is of ne- 
cessity liberal also. It is doubtless within the com- 
pass of possibility, that in a country like England, 
an individual, or a cabal, should form the project of 
breakingdown the existing institutions, andfbunding 
a despotic government upon their ruins. But it is 
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not in human nature that this dhould be the stand- 
iijig policy of a succession of ministers, holding the 
government * for a long series of years, under a 
dynasty established on the basis of liberal prin- 
ciples. Since, therefore, the ministerial policy in 
Great Britain is essentially and necessarily libera), 
and since, of consequence, there is no foundation in 
the condition of the country for a permanent 
opposition party on liberal principles, it follows of 
necessity, that this party must have owed its exist- 
ence originally to accident. This accident, as I 
have remarked, was the existence of the tory 
opposition. A permanent opposition party being 
once created, it assumed, of necessity, the cha- 
racter of a liberal party ^ but the same circum- 
stances in the condition of the country, which 
would have prevented it from growing up naturally, 
also limits very much the field of its operation, 
which lies, as regard matters of domestic policy, 
within the narrow compass of the variety of con- 
tttructions, more or less liberal, that may be given 
to the same general principles, and the application 
of these principles to particular circumstances. 
The abstract opinions of the two parties upon 
government are substantially the same ; and the 
only questions upon which they differ, are whether 
particular measures are consistent with these prin- 
ciples, or were on other accounts politic. Their 
proprietary interests are precisely the same, and 
they are composed of the same social materials; 
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they are equally attached to the letter and spirit of 
the constitution^ and equally loyal to the royal 
family. It is obvious that the line of division 
between two such parties must be extremely loose 
and variable ; and that the whole business is rather 
a matter of gentlemanly pastime, than a serious 
political or personal contention. There are two 
<^posing lines, but their temper and operations 
are more like those of the two sides of a country 
dance, than of two hostile armies drawn out in 
battle array. A tone of good humour and raillery 
generally predominates in the discussions, and 
there is the same frequent shifting of sides and of 
partners, that appears in the ball-room. Nor are 
the parties so unequally matched as might be sup* 
posed, from the circumstance that the opposition 
has no real foundation in the condition of the 
<M)untry. This party is strong in the respectability 
and wealth of many of its members ; and it is 
strong, moreover, in the faults of the ministry. 
Whenever the ministry are in the wrong, the 
opposition triumph ; and from the uncertainty of 
all human judgments, the cases of this* kind are 
far from being rare. Indeed this party^ since it 
came into being, has principally signalized itself 
by its determined resistance to two very important 
systems of policy, the Ameriean war, and the 
wars of the French revolution. Both these classes of 
measures afforded a very strong ground of attack to 
a liberal opposition, because they might be repre- 
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seated >vith plausibility, as not only impolitic but 
contrary to liberty ; while it is easy to conceive, on 
jthe other hand, that they might be adopted from 
motives of policy by a government substantially 
liberal. The first of these measures failed com- 
pletely. The opinions entertained of it by the 
opposition appeared of course to be justified by 
the result, and have been confirmed by the judg- 
ment of subsequent times. The second met with 
success not less remarkable and decisive; and the 
views of the opposition seemed at first to be 
refuted by the event : but even the short .interval 
that has since elapsed, has already exhibited this 
course of measures under a new point of view; and 
their policy must begin to appear very doubtful, 
even to those who most strongly favoured them at . 
the time. 

Such appears to be, in general, the character of 
the parties in England, and of their relations to each 
othen It might seem, at first thought, .that in a 
government, founded essentially on liberal princi- 
ples, the party professing these principles in the 
most decided form, would naturally command the 
greatest share of public confidence, possess the 
preponderating influence In parliament, and conse- 
quently obtain the administration. A little reflec- 
tion however shews, on the contrary, that the ex- 
act reverse of this must regularly happen. How- 
ever truly liberal may be the views and principles 
of an administration, it is still possible, on every 
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question, ta push these ideas to a greater extent; 
and as no other ground of opposition can be popu- 
lar in a liberal government, it follows, of neces- 
sity, that all who, from their personal position, or 
other accidental circumstances^ are induced to 
oppose the measures of government, assume at 
once a more liberal footing; However popular 
m&y be the spirit of the government, that of the 
opposition will be always more so ; and if the op«- 
position itself were to become th^ government; 
there would arise, the next day, another party, 
apparently still more liberal, to oppose them in theii* 
turn. Thus, when the whigs or liberal party 
came into power, at the accession of George I., 
there sprung up a new opposition, which, though 
founded on the basis of the tory or Stuart 
party, became immediately a still more popular 
party than the whigs. This, like other natural 
occurrences, ha^ its good and its evil conse- 
.quences. A liberal opposition is a useful check 
on the ministry, and a watchful guardian of the 
public liberties. On the other hand, the ministry 
are apt to acquire a certain distaste for liberal feel- 
ings and principles, from finding them always em- 
ployed as an engine of opposition, and from know- 
ing that they always will be. On doubtful political 
questions they are apt to take the unpopular side, 
which, though defensible and plausible, as botli 
sides of all questions are in tlie haiids of able men, 
isnot the true ground of the administration in a libe* 
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ral goverament This efiect is, perhaps, diacem- 
ible in some degree, in the spirit of theBntish 
administration for the last half century ; as a sin- 
gle proof of which, among others, may be men- 
tioned the character, already noticed, of the new 
constitution of Hanover. By what fatality has it 
happened, that among the German constitution^ 
the one founded under the auspices of the most 
liberal government in Europe, is precisely the 
most illiberal of all ? It is, however, the greatest 
error into which the administration can posubly 
fall, in a liberal government, to allow this distaste 
to predominate in their councils, and give a colour 
to their general system. By placing themselves on 
unpopular ground, they not only vitiate the prac- 
tical operation of the constitution, but they yo- 
luntarily put themselves in the wrong, and give 
their adversaries the strong and popular side of the 
argument. It should be, on the contrary, their 
standing policy to shew themselves, as they are, 
the representatives, and not the enemies, of the 
friraids of liberty — to hold a decidedly libenl 
language, and to take a decidedly liberal ground 
in all doubtful points of domestic admimstratioi]« 
on all questions of foreign policy, and on all gene- 
ral subjects. Such a system would not, probably, 
for the reason above mentioned, wholly prevttit 
the existence of a liberal opposition ; but it would 
reduce its weight and numbers, disarm it of its 
strength, and place it regularly in the wrong, by 
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compelling it always to exhibit itself' in a false and 
exaggerated character. 

The complaint of corruption in parliament is of 
old standing. Sir Robert Walpole, one of the ear- 
liest and most remarkable ministers under thci first 
kings pf the Brunswick dynasty, was charged by 
the oppo^tion of his time with employing direct 
bribery as his principal means of influence ; and 
the gossiping memoirs, lately published, of the 
events of that period, affect to give the details of 
this system of bribery, and to name the sums that 
were paid to this and that individual. There is no 
appearance of Authenticity in these particulars ; 
and when we look at the history of Sir Robert 
WaI]pole's administration from a more elevated 
point of view than that from which it was regarded 
by the opposition of that day, or the scandal-mon- 
gers of the present, we see tliat such a system was 
as unnecessary as it would be impracticable. This 
statesman was at the head of a whig ministry, and 
the whig interest was completely predominant in 
the nation. It was with infinite difficulty,* and by 
the use of the most extraordinary means, that the 
tories, under queen Anne, had been able to msdn- 
tain, for three or four years, their ascendancy in 
parliament ; and the redaction, after the queen's 
death, was so strong against them, that they were 
pursued with a sort of fury, and found it difficult 
to escape with their heads. Was this a time when 
it was necessary to secure the predominance of the 
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whigs by direct bribery ? The immense patronage 
at the disposal of a British minister will^ in the 
nature of thingSj be always employed as a poli- 
tical instrument ; and this is, probably, the extent 
to which the cliarge made upon the government 
of direct corruption, is really true. Walpole does 
not seem to have been a man of scrupulous con* 
science or delicate feelings, though a practical 
statesman of great ability ; and he, perhaps, at 
times made use of his patronage, without much 
regard for appearances. Burke has drawn the cha*- 
racter of this minister with his usual discrimina- 
tion and felicity ; and has rescued it from much of 
the obloquy that had been thrown upon it by his 
opponents, and had become attached to it in pub- 
He opinion. 

' But though the charge of corruption's of ancient 
date, the demand for parliamentary reform, as a 
remedy, is not coeval with it, but began to be 
heard at a 'much more recent period. Burke was 
among the first statesmen who urged the expedi- 
ency of-reform ; but the reform which he demanded 
was economicaly and not partiamentary. He insisted 
on reductions in the expences of administration, 
and even descended into some not very dignified 
details of the domestic economy of the royal family. 
We hear much in one of his speeches of the km^s 
tuTTispit, a personage who does not appear quite 
at home upon the floor of parliament Soon after 
the American war, however, the subject o£ par- 
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liamentary reform began to engage the attention 
of the principal statesmen ; but it does not seem 
to have excited much interest^ until the enthusiasm 
for liberty, which marked the beginning of the 
French revolution, had extended itself from France 
to England. It was then that the cry for reform in 
parliament first became loud and general, that con- 
stitutional societies were formed for the promotion 
of this object, and that it was looked upon, as it 
continued to be for a long time, as the leading 
question in domestic policy. The demand for par- 
liamentary reform was, therefore, not wholly of 
indigenous origin. If the stock was native, the 
shoot which was engrafted upon it came from 
the other side of the channel, and it has generally 
flourished or decayed in correspondence with the 
condition of the. parent tree. While the zeal for 
political improvement continued to glow with all 
its first warmth at Paris, the cause of reform, was 
espoused with equal enthusiasm at London j but 
when the first prospects of the opening of the revo- 
lution had disappeared, the friends of reform in 
England were also disheartened ; the dispute hc;- 
tween the parties began to turn upon matters of 
foreign policy ; and although there have since been 
periods, when the interest felt in this subject ha» 
revived in a greater or less, degree, it has ceased, 
•Vipon the whole, to engage, the attention of the 
rational friends of liberty, whether in the ministry 
or the opposition. Since the business^ has been 
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taken up by the radicals, it has almost wholly lost 
its adherents in the respectable part of the public. 
The.whigs occasionally bring forward in parlia- 
ment propositions of reform in detail, which are 
moderate and practicable, which plight even be 
adopted with advantage, but which, if adopted, 
would make no material alteration in the state of 
the constitution. The members from Westminster 
continue to make their annual motion for a thorough 
reform, and to suppoit it by their annual speech, 
denouncing the whole political system as a mass of 
corruption ; but the substance of the speech has 
now been repeated so often, that it requires all the 
eloquence and high personal respectability of Sir 
Francis Burdett, to prevent it from being tiresome, 
if not ridiculous. Upon the whole, the nation 
seems to have settled down into -a quiet satisfac- 
tion with the present state of the constitution ; and 
the opinion is becoming general, that the dangers 
which principally threaten the country are to be 
found in a different quarter. 

If the views of the opposition in parliament, in 
regard to some very important subjects, have re- 
ceived an apparent confirmation from the final 
result of the measures that were pursued, the 
party can also boast the honour of reckoning upon 
its list of members some of the most distinguished 
statesmen that ever appeared in England or th€ 
world. Not to mention those now living, who 
would do credit to any party or any nation, it may 
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be sufiicietit to cite the illustrious names of Fox 
and Burke — names that are hardly 'to be paral* 
leled in the records of British eloquence^ philo^ 
sophy, and patriotism; and which will only be 
more closely associated in the respect and venera« 
tion of future ages^ on account of the personal 
schism which grew up between them^ and which 
forms one of the most interesting parts of their 
history. Their difference was rather in regard to 
policy than 1o principle^ both being warm and 
strenuous friends of liberty ; and where they dif« 
fered, they were both partly right and partly 
wrong. That Burke was judicious and wise, in dis- 
countenancing the too violent spirit of reform which 
was then spreading through the nation, and threaten^ 
ing ruin to its institutions ; and that Fox, in en- 
couraging it, was rather influenced by a generous 
and unreflecting zeal for freedom, than by motives 
of sound policy, will now hardly be denied ; and 
the time, perhaps, is not very distant, if it has not 
already arrived, when it will be admitted with 
equal unanimity, that the policy of making war 
upon France, whether for the purpose of crushing 
the principles of liberty, or, at a subsequent period, 
of checking the developement of her power, was 
throughout not only unjust, but imprudent, and 
eminently unfortunate for the ultimate interest of 
England ; that Burke, by supporting this policy 
with his fervid and powerful eloquence, was un« 
consciously doing a serious injury to his country ; 
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^d that the system of Fox and his friends and suo 
cessors in this point, was as politic and prudent, as 
it was generous and humane. After thirty years 
of unheard of exertion and unexampled success, 
the war seems to have ended, by leaving an open 
field to the ambition of another state, infinitely 
more formidable and dangerous than France. It 
may be remarked, however, that this result does 
not appear ta have been foreseen by the opposition 
any more than by the ministry. It has generally^ 
been the fault of the British statesmen of all par- 
ties, to regard France merely as a rival state, 
instead of extending their views to the whole Eu- 
ropean system, of Vhich France and Fngland are 
only members, with interests almost wholly in 
unison. 

Fox and Burke, if I may be allowed to dwell a 
little longer on so pleasing a theme as the charac- 
ters of these illustrious statesmen, were not less 
distinguished for amiable personal qualities and 
intellectual accomplishments, than for command- 
ing eloquence and skill in political scienca The 
friends of Fox dwell with enthusiasm and fond 
regret upon the cordiality of his manners, and the 
unalloyed sweetness of his disposition. It is un- 
fortunate, that the pure lustre of these charming 
virtues was not graced by a sufiicient regard for 
the restraints of private morality. Burke, on the 
contrary, with an equally kind and social spirit, 
t(fas a model of perfection in all the relations of 
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domestic life ; his character being at once unsul- 
lied by the least stain of excess^ and exempt from 
any shade of rigorism or defect of humour. While 
his private virtues made the happiness of his family 
and friends, his conversation was the charm and 
wonder of the loftiest minds, and the most enlight- 
ened circles of society. He was the only man 
whbm Dr. Johnson, a great master of conversation, 
admitted to be capable of tasking his powers* 
The only deduction from the uniform excellence 
of Burke is said to have been the small attraction 
of- his manner in public speaking, a point in which 
Fox was also not particularly successful, but was 
reckoned his superior. It would be too rash for 
an ordinary observer to undertake to give to either 
of these two mighty minds the palm of original 
superiority. It can hardly be denied, however, 
that that of Burke was better disciplined, and more 
accomplished ; and his intellectual reputation, be- 
ing better supported than that of Fox by written 
memorials, will probably stand higher with poste- 
rity. Had Fox been permitted to finish the histo- 
rical work which he had begun, he might, perhaps, 
have bequeathed toiuture ages a literary monument 
superior in dignity and lasting value to any thing 
that remains from the pen of Burke. Both possessed 
a fine and cultivated taste for the beauties of art and 
nature ; that of Fox seems to have been even more 
poetical than his illustrious rival's, but he has left 
no written proofs of it equal to the fine philosophi- 
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cal EsiSay on the Sublime and Beautiful. ItiA but 
poor praise of this elegant perfcw^mance, to say, that 
it is infinitely superior to the Essay of Longintis on 
the Sublime, from which the hint seems to have 
been taken, and which nothing but a blind and 
Ignorant admiration of antiquity could have ever 
e;ialted into a work of great merit. 

A sagacious critic has advanced the opinion that 
the merit of Burke was almost wholly literary ; but 
I confess I see but little ground for this assertion^ 
if literary excellence is here understood in any oUier 
sense than as an immediate result of the highest in* 
tellectual and moral endowments. Such composi- 
tions as the writings of Burke, suppose, no doubt, 
the fine taste, the command of language, and the 
finished education, which are also supposed by every 
description of literary success j but in the present 
state of society, these qualities are far from being 
uncommon, and are possessed by thousands who 
make no pretensions to the eminence of Burke, in 
the same degree in which they were by him. Such 
a writer as Cumberland, for example, who stands 
infinitely below Burke on the scale of intellect, may 
yet be regarded as his equal or superior in purely 
literary accomplishments, taken in this exclusive 
sense. The 8t}de of Burke is undoubtedly one o{ 
the most splendid forms in which the English lan- 
guage has ever been exhibited. It displays the 
nappy and difficult union of all the richness and mag- 
nificence that good taste admits, with a moat flow- 
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ing ease of construction. In Burke we see the 
manly movement of a well-bred gentleman. In 
Johnson, an equally profound and vigorous thinker, 
the measured march of a grenadier. We forgive 
the great moralist his stiff and cumbrous phrases, in 
return for the rich stores of thought and poetry 
which they conceal ; but we admire in Burke, as in 
a fine antique statue, the grace with which the large 
flowing robe adapts itself to the majestic dignity of 
the person. But with ail his literary excellence, 
the peculiar merits of this great man were, perhaps, 
the faculty of profound and philosophical thought,' 
and the moral courage which led him to disregard 
personal inconvenience in the expression of his sen- 
timents. Deep thought is the informing soul that 
ever)^ where sustains and inspires the imposing 
grandeur of his eloquence. Even in the Essay on 
the Sublime and Beautiful — the only work of pure 
literature which he attempted — that is, the only 
one which was not an immediate expression of his 
views on important public affiurs, there is still the 
same richness of thought — ^the same basis of divine 
philosophy, to support the harmonious superstruc- 
ture of the language. And the moral courage 
which formed so remarkable a feature in his cha- 
racter, contributed not less essentially to his literaiy 
success. It seems to be a law of nature that the 
highest degree of eloquence demands the union oi> 
the noblest qualities of character as well as intellect. 
TothitOcis the highest exercise of the mind} to 

t2 
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say. what you think, the boldest effort of moral cou- 
rage ;.and both these things are required for a reaUy 
powerful writer. Eloquence without thought is a 
mere parade of words, and no man can express witli 
spirit and vigour any thoughts but his own. This 
was the secret of the eloquence of Rousseau, which 
is not without a certain analogy in its forms to that 
of Burke. The principal of the Jesuit's college one 
day enquired of him by what art he had been able 
to write so well : " I said what 1 thought,** repUed 
the unceremonious Genevan ; conveying in these 
few words the bitterest satire on the system of the 
Jesuits, and the best explanation of his own. 

If by the criticism above alluded to, it be meant 
Uiat Burke, though an eloquent writer and pro- 
found thinker, was not an able practical statesman, 
the position may be more tenable, at least for the 
partisans of the school of Fox, but not perhaps ul- 
timately more secure. To form correct conclusions 
in points of practice, in opposition to the habitual 
current of his opinions and prejudices, must be con- 
sidered the highest proof of ability in a practical 
statesman ; and this was done by Burke in regard to 
the French revolution. -Asa member of the oppo- 
sition, and a uniform friend and supporter of lib^^ 
principals, he was led by all his habits of thinking, 
and by all his personal associations, to approve it ; 
and to feel the same excessive desire <o introduce 
its principles in England which prevailed among \m 
political friends. But he had sagacity enough to 
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see the true interest of his country through the 
eloud of illusions and associations ; and indepen- 
dence enough to proclaim his opinions, with the Sa- 
crifice of all his intimate connexions. Tliis was at 
once the height of practical ability and disinterested 
pa;triotism. If he pushed his ideas to exaggeration 
in regard to foreign affairs, it was still the exaggera- 
tion o£ a system essentially correct in its domestic 
operation. He was rather a British than a Eurc^iean 
statesman; but the moment was so critical at home, 
that he may perhaps be excused for not seeing quite 
clearly what was right abroad i and it was also not 
unnatural that he should carry to excess the system 
to which he had sacrificed his prejudices and his 
friendships. That the system was not correct in all 
its parts m^y be easily admitted ; but I think that, 
in supporting it under the circumstances, he proved 
great practical ability ; and what sy^em was ever 
adopted in which it was not possible thirty years 
after to point out faults ? 

By the side of these celebrated patriots arose 
another not less distinguished, though, his name is 
hardly surrounded in public opinion with so many 
amiaUe and lofty associations — I meaathe son. of 
Chatham — ^the pilot that weathered the stomr. 
Prejudice itself can scarcely reftise to tins statesh 
man the praise c^ transcaidant endowments, both 
intellectual and moral. He had the natural gift of 
a brilliant and easy elocution — great aptitude for 
dispatch of business, and a singular facility in seeing 
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through at a glance, and develc^iing with perfect 
clearness, the most intricate combinations erf poli- 
tics and finance. He possessed moreover a firm- 
ness of purpose, and a determined confidence in his 
own system, which finally insured its success, and 
which afford perhaps the strongest proofs he has 
-given of the elevation of his character. It was no se- 
condary statesman who could trust undauntedly to 
himself, when left as it were alone in Europe, like 
the tragical Medea abandoned by all the world, and 
in the confidence of his own resources, could renew 
his efforts with redoubled vigour. His admirers 
will hardly venture to ascribe to him the enlaiged 
philosophy or the warmth of heart that belonged 
to his illustrious colleagues and rivals. The con- 
duct of public affairs was the business of his life ; 
and he neither knew nor cared any thing about 
other matters. He was born and bred to this; and 
if he. was equal to it, he was also not above it. Hii- 
losophy and friendship were to him, in the language 
of the law, surplusage ; as Calvinism was to the 
great Cujas. Nihil hoc ad edictum prcetoris. And 
although political afl^irs are of a higher order, and 
of more extensive interest than, any others, yet 
when the conduct of them is pursued mechanically, 
like a mere professional emplo}anent, it becomesi 
like other professions, a matter of routine and 
drudgery. Thus while Burke and Fox appear Uke 
beings of a different class, descending ftom saperior 
regions to interest themselves in the welfare of mar- 
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Uih» Pitt presents himself to the mind as the first 
of mere politiciaDs, but still as a mere politician like 
the rest. His eloquence is marked with the stamp 
of his character. It pursues a clear and rapid 
course, neither falling below nor rising above the 
elevation of his habitual themes. No attempt to 
sound the depths of thought, or soar on the wings 
of fancy, still less to touch the fine chords of feel- 
ing ; but all A -f- B., an elegant solution of political 
problems very nearly in the manner of algebra* 
This profuse and interminable flow of words is not 
in itself ^ther a rare or a remarkable endowment. 
It is wholly a thing of habit, and is exercised by 
every village lawyer with various degrees of power 
and grace. Lord Londonderry, though he wants 
the elegant correctness of language, as well as the 
lofty talents of his great predecessor, commands an 
equally ready and copious elocution. In the estimate 
of Mr. Pitt's powers, I have not taken into account 
the errors of his foreign policy, because an erroneous 
judgment is not always a proof of inferior talents^ 
but often only argues a false position* The misfor- 
tune of having countenanced and joined in the cru- 
sade against the French, and the merit of having 
resisted the spirit of revolution at home, belong 
i^e to Pitt and to Burke. The praise of a clearer 
and more generous view of foreign politics is due to 
Vox i though his plan was not always bottomed on 
•the most enlaiged system of European relationsi and 
although his glory is somewhat clouded by his too 
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precipitate zeal for political novelties at hotiie^ 
But I have been led too far from my immediate sub- 
ject in pursuit of these illustrious shades, whme 
names, unless we see them through a medium of 
great illusion, will stand much higher on the roll* 
of fame, than those of their present successors. I 
must now touch slightly on a less seducing theme, 
the distresses of the country. 

If, as I have supposed, the present state of the 
constitution is sufficiently satisfactory, and if the 
country maintains an imposing political attitude; 
its internal situation, as is generally admitted, is 
far from being prosperous or agreeable. The com- 
plaint of distress has long been loud and general. 
The decay of industry, in its several branches of 
agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, has been 
repeatedly, noticed in Parliament and from the 
Throne ; and has led to anxious, but hitherto con- 
fessedly ineffectual, efforts to find a remedy, or 
even to discover the precise cause of the etil. 
The number of the poor has increased to an alann- 
ing extent; and the tax for their support tkcm 
amounts to at least as large a sum as the wb^ 
annual expence of the government of the United 
States. This burden alone presses so*heavily upon 
the landholders, that we hear of estates, of wkicii 
the entire rent is insufficient to pay the poor rates, 
and which are consequently abandoned by die 
owners. Beside this, the amount of the other im- 
positions is enormous; and the restrictions on in- 
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dusiiy are numerous and oppressive* How far 
these burdens contribute to occasion the existing 
distress is a matter of dispute. By some they are 
thought to be the principal cause of it; while 
Others imagine that the mischief arises from a sud- 
den change in the political situation of the country* 
All appear to unite in admitting the extent of the 
danger, and the diflSculty of finding a remedy. 

The general and remote cause of this embarrass- 
ment is perhaps the change in the state of property, 
which' I have had occasion to allude to before. 
The vast augmentation of wealth obtained by the 
class of prc^rietors, within the last half century, 
has reduced the labourers to a lower point in the 
social scale. It has augmented very much the price 
of all the necessaries of life, without augmenting 
the wages of labour in proportion; because the 
incMased supply by the augmentation of popula- 
tion has at least kept pace with the increased de« 
mand. Hence the labourers have no longer the 
same command that they had before of the comforts 
and necessaries of life. They are wholly depen- 
dent on the proprietors ; and are subject . to be 
thrown out of employment, and reduced to wretch- 
edness, by every change in the state of commerce. 
England, from being itself a separate nation, has 
in fact become the metropolitan island of a great 
universal empire ; and for the same reason, that the 
lower class of the population in a large city is more 
dependent and wretched than it is in the country. 
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the mass of the people in Englaiul is now moiv 
dependent and wretched than it was before. Thar 
misery is a reaction of the great general proq^ 
rity of the kingdom ; as the number of slaves, that 
isp the amount of wretchedness, on the estate of a 
Jamaica planter is an exact measure of the <^olaice 
of the master. The commencement of this state 
of things was noticed more than half a centuiy 
ago ; and is described by Goldsmith, in the most 
touching and elegant manner, in his Deserted Vil- 
lage. The picture passed at the time for a mere 
fancy piece ; but experience, as has justly been ob- 
served by the most delightful poet of the present 
day, is far from having proved that the evils he 
pointed out were either exaggerated or imaginary. 
The degradation and abject wretchedness of all the 
lower orders of the people have of late become but 
too evident; while the overgrown andenoraous 
resources of the great proprietors present an un- 
natural and hideous contrast with tiie misery thai 
surrounds them. Industrious families are said to 
subsist, notwithstanding the high price of the ne- 
cessaries of life, upon a few shillings a week ; while 
other £unilies monopolise incomes of from 150 to 
300,000 pounds ; and fortunes descend from father 
to son, if some late accounts may be believed, of 
more than thirty millions sterling. Thus the actual 
amount of wretchedness is, in some measure, hidden 
from public view, by the princely splendour tkat 
endrdes the sununits of socie^; as the paisonous 
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and impassable swamps of Florida are concealed by 
the colossal magnolia tree, which towers above 
them to immeasurable heights, and charms the dis- 
.tant spectator with the magnificent richness of 
its foliage, and the matchless size and beauty of its 
flowers, perfuming the air for miles around with 
their delightful odour. 

This being the nature of the evil, it is easy to 
imagine how dijBBcult it is to find a remedy. 
A change in the state of property would seem to 
be the most natural one ; but as the proprietors are 
and must be of necessity the lawgivers, it can hardly 
be supposed that they will give away by law their 
own estates : nor is there any power in the nation cap- 
able of taking them away by force, supposing even 
that such a measure were expedient. Repeal the 
com laws ; and at least allow the people, in their 
present abject misery, to buy their food as cheap as 
it can be had. This is impossible, as the conse- 
quent reductioa in the price of produce would ruin 
the landholders, who are themselves the lawgivers, 
and will never sign their own death warrant* Re- 
duce the taxes : this can only be done by diminish- 
ing the annual expences, or cutting down the ddbt 
The expences are already nearly or quite as low as 
they can be brought ; and a national bankruptcy 
would still be the ruin of all the proprietors* At 
least then remove the existing restraints onindustry 
«nd commerce, and increase the demand for labour 
by extending as much aa possible the market for its 
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products. This, indeed, appears to be the most 
plausible suggestion that can be made upon the 
subject ; and has accordingly been urged with great 
earnestness by the most intelligent statesmen. 
But even this measure is liable to the objections 
which may be offered against all important and sudden 
innovations, that their operation is uncertain^ and 
their results wholly incalculable. In attempting in 
this way to remedy an existing evil, you may not 
only fail of success, but may introduce others that 
are still more alarming. At the same time, the dan- 
ger of doing nothing, or of doing too little, maybe 
as great, or greater, than that of doing too much. 
The* moment seems to be critical. Delay may 
produce a fatal explosion ; and a radical war of ei&- 
termination may break out and desolate the king- 
dom. Or, if this should not happen, the body 
politic, unless something is done to relieve it, may 
perish by the . slower but surer process of decay ; 
and as England has risen by similar means to loftier 
heights of power and wealth than Holland, it may 
be only to sink with louder ruin to the gulphs be- 
low. At the next war in Europe, we may find her 
ah indifferent spectator or a passive ally, instead of 
a dictatorial umpire ; and there are even already 
symptoms of such a change to be seen in the cha- 
racter of her present policy mth regard to the 
afl&irs of Italy and Greece. In so doubtful and 
delicate a crisis, when it seems to be almost equally 
dangerous to act, and to abstain from acting, it must 
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be a very wild and unreflecting ambition which 
could envy the post of a British minister. 

Among the various schemes which have been sug- 
gested for therelief of the private distresses, those of 
Mr.Owen strike most directly at the root of the evil. 
The only difficulty is, that it is quite impossible to 
introduce in practice so important an innovation in 
the state of property. The merit of this gentle- 
man's plan is contested, on grounds independent of 
its practicability ; and especially by an elaborate 
writer in the Edinburgh Review (No. 64.) who po- 
litely intimates, that the projector of such a scheme 
is a suitable candidate for the insane hospital. Much 
ridicule is thrown upon the quadrangular form of 
Mr. Owen's intended villages ; but this, though 
perhaps very ingenious pleasantry, has little to 
do with the question. The reviewers seem to me 
not to have seized the precise object which this 
gentleman's plan is designed to effect. From the 
superficial and imperfect view I have been able to 
take of it, I have supposed it to be his object to 
place the whole territory of Great Britain at the dis- 
position of the whole population, for the purpose • 
of obtaining from it the necessaries and comforts of 
life. There are in England vast portions of terri- 
tory, either wholly unoccupied or employed for 
mere parade and luxury, and there are on the other 
hand vast numbers of people who are without the 
means ofsubsistence, because they are without em- 
ployment Let the unemployed hands be placed 
upon the vacant territory ; and whether the soil be 
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good or bad, they will find no difficulty in getting 
out of it the means of subsistence. The home 
market will be extended in proportion to the addi- 
tional consumption thus created; and the addi- 
tional quantity of labour will be the fund that pays 
for the increased quantity of produce. It is in 
vain to object to this^ that the taxes and the restric- 
tions on industry will remain the same as before ^ 
and that corn cannot be raised as cheap in England 
as in some other countries. The foreign com trade 
is of course wholly out of the question, in conse- 
quence of this last circumstance and of the com 
laws ; but if the consumption of com can be in- 
creased at home, an additional quantity m&y be 
brought to market without diminishing the price, 
and the same proportional sums may be paid to the 
landlord for rent and to* the government for taxes 
as before, while the additional quantify raised shall 
still remain for the consumption of the additional 
number of labourers. That the consumption of 
produce would be increased at home by putting the 
unemployed persons who have now litlJe or nothing 
to consume upon the unoccupied or unimproved 
land, and allowing them to consume the fruits 
of their labour, seems to be as clear as any 
proposition in arithmetic- And if the persons 
thus employed can obtain by their labour some- 
thing more than the worth of the bare means 
of subsistence, an additional home maiicet will 
be created for manufactured articles as well as 
for produce. The error of the reviewer lies in sup- 
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posing that no land is left unimproved, except such 
as is of so poor a quality that it would cost more to 
raise com upon it than the corn itself would be 
worth when raised. The land is unimproved partly 
because^ in the present state of the home market for 
produce, the quantity raised cannot be profitably 
jextended, and partly because the proprietors coa^ 
suit their own pleasure in la3dng out their grounds 
more than the public convenience. There is no 
soil so poor that it will not afford an industrious la* 
bourer who plants it with com or potatoes an abun«« 
dant subsistence; and if there is now in England 
sufficient unimproved land to support in this way 
all the unemployed part of the population, the plans 
of Mr. Owen, could they be introduced, would be a 
complete remedy for the distress. The essence <tf 
the scheme, if I understand it, does not lie in the 
division of the country into square villages as these 
facetious gentlemen suppose, but in the assignment 
of the vacant territory to the unemployed part of 
the population. 

But whatever may be the extent of the distress 
in England, or the difficulty of finding any remedies 
for it which shall be at once practicable and suf- 
ficient, it is certain that the symptoms of decline 
have not yet displayed themselves on the surface i 
and no country in Europeat the present day, pro- 
bably none that ever flourished at any preceding 
period of ancient or of mod^n times, ever exhibited 
90 strongly the outward marks of general industry. 
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wealth, and prosperity. The misery that exists, 
whatever it may be, retires from public view ; and 
the; traveller sees no traces of it, except in the heg* 
gars, which are not more numerous than they are 
on the continent, in the courts of justice, and in 
the newspapers. On the contrary, the impressions 
he receives from the objects that meet his view are 
almost uniformly agreeable. He is pleased with 
the great attention paid to his personal accommoda- 
tion as a traveller, with the excellent roads, and the 
convenience of the public carriages and inns. The 
country every where exhibits the appearance of 
high cultivation, or else of wild and picturesque 
beauty ; and even the unimproved lands are dis- 
posed with taste and skill : so as to embellish the 
landscape very highly, if they do not contribute as 
they might to the substantial comfort of the peo- 
ple. From every eminence, extensive parks and 
grounds, spreading far and wide over hill and vale, 
interspersed with dark woods, and variegated with 
bright waters, unroll themselves before the eye, 
like enchanted gardens. And while the elegant 
constructions of the modern proprietors fill the 
mind with images of ease and luxury, the moulder- 
ing ruins that remain from former ages of the castles 
and churches of their feudal ancestors, increase 
the interest of the picture by contrast, and asso- 
ciate with it poetical and affecting recollections: of 
other times and manners. Every village seedoAto 
be the chosen residence of industry, and her hand* 
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maids, fteataess and comfort ; and ia the various 
parts of tfie islaml her operations present thea^ 
sdlves under the most amusitigand agreeable vdrief)r 
of forms. Sometimes her votaries are mounting to 
the skies in manufactories of innumerable stories in 
height, and sometimes diving in mines into the 
bowels of th^ earth, or dragging up drowned trea* 
sures from the bottom of the sea. At one time the 
wnamented grounds of a wealthy proprietor seem 
to realise the fabled Elysium $ and again> as you 
pass in the evening through some village engaged 
in the iron manufacture, where a thousand forges 
are feeding at once their dark red fires, and cloud- 
ing the air with their volumes of smoke, you might 
think yourself for a moment a little too near some 
drearier residence. The aspect of the cities is as 
various as that of the country. Oxford, in the 
nlent s<demn grandeur of its numerous collegiate 
palaces, with their massy stone walls, and vast in- 
terior quadrangles, seems like the deserted ca- 
pital of some departed race of giants. This is 
the splendid sepulchre where science, like the 
Roman Tarpeia, lies buried under the weight of 
g<4dthat rewarded her ancient services,. and where, 
copious libations of the richest Port and Madeira 
are daily poured out to her memory. At Liverv. 
po6l» on the contrary, all is bustle, brick, and busi- 
ness; every thing breathes of modem times ; every. 
body is occupied with the concerns of jthe present. 
imMoaent, excepting one elegant scholar, whp unites^ 

u 
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a isitigulat restf mblance to the Romaii face and 
cUglfified person of our Washington, with the Hlag- 
iHBcent spirit and intellectual accomplishmentg of 
his own Italian hero. At every change in the land- 
^pe^ ymi fall upon monuments of some new race of 
Ibeh among the number that have in turn inhabifed 
these Islands^ The mysterious monum.ent of Stone- 
henge, standing remote and alone upon a bare and 
boundless heath, as much unconnected widi the 
dVeots of past ages as it is with the uses of the pre-^ 
sent, carries you back beyond all historical records, 
into thfe obscurity of a wholly unknown period. 
F^i'haps the Druids raised it ; but by what ma* 
chinery could these half barbarians have wrought 
and moved such immense masses of rock ? By whiit 
fttality is it^ that in every part of the globe the mort 
durable impressions that have been made upon its 
Botfkc^ were the work of races now entirely eX» 
tinct ? Who were the builders of the pyramid^ atid 
the Massy monuments of Egypt and India ? Who 
constructed the Cyclopean walls (^ Italy and Greece, 
or devated the innumerable and inexplicable moulds 
^hidh ate seen in every part of Europe, Asia^ and 
Atftfefica ) or the ancient forts upon the Ohio, on 
wWM6 ruins the third growth of trees is now mora 
thM ^ut hundred years old? All these construo 
timfS l^ve eljtisted through the whole period witbut 
theu^moiy 6f man, and will continue when all the 
BitiMWiiMtt of the present generation^ with its high 
civUfMitioll ^d improved machinery^ ahaU liave 



prumbled into dust* Stoneh^nge mH remain un- 
(^hanged when the banks of the Thames ^all be as 
bajre as Salisbury heath. But the Romans had 
something of the spirit of these primitive builders^ 
^nd they left every where distinct traces of their 
passage. Half the castles in Great Britain were 
founded, according to tradition, by Julius Ceesar ; 
f nd abundant vestiges remain throughout the island 
of their walls and forts and military roads. Most 
of their castli^ have, however, been built upon, and 
augmented at a later period, and belong with miMre 
propriety to the brilliant epoch of the Gothic arc&i- 
teptuire. Thus the keep of Warwick dates from the 
.1;ime of Caesar, while the castle itself, with its lofty 
battlements, extensive walls, and large enclosures, 
bears witness to the age when every Norman chief, 
was a rpilitary despot within his own barony. To 
this period appeirtain the principal part of the mag« 
nificent Gothic monuments, castles, cathedrals, 
abbeys, priories,, and churches, in various stages 
qf preservation and of ruin ; some, like Warwick 
^nd Alnwick castles, like Salisbury cathedral and 
"^esfeminster abbey, in all their original perfection; 
others, like Ken^worth and Canterbury, little more 
than a rude mass of earth and rubbish ; and others 
again, m the intermediate stages of decay, borrow- 
ing ^ sort of charm fromi their very ruin, and putting 
qa their dark green .robes x>f ivy to conceal the 
xfkVj^ge^ of time; as if the luxuriant bounty of nature 
were purposely-throwing a veil over the ft*ailty and 

v2 
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feebleness of art. What a beautffiil and IdffijRBt 
vision Was this Gothic architecture, shining out as 
it did from the deepest darkness of feudal barbarism! 
And here again, by what fatality has it happened 
that the moderns, with all their civilization and im- 
proved taste, have been as utterly unsuccessful in 
rivalling the divine simplicity of the Greeks, as 
the rude grandeur of the Cyclopeans and ancient 
Egyptians ? Since the revival of art in Eurc^, the 
builders have confined themselves whdly to a grace- 
less and unsuccesstul imitation of ancient models, 
Steange that the only new architectural conceptioD 
of any value subsequent to the time of Phidias, 
should have been struck out at the worst period of 
society that has since occurred. Sometimes the 
.moderns, in their laborious poverty of inventioii^ 
heap up small materials in large masses, and think 
that St Peter's or St Paul's will be as much moce 
sublime than the Parthenon, as they are larger : at 
others, they condescend to a servile imitation o£ 
the wild and native graces of the Gothic ; as the 
Chinese, in their stupid ignorance of perspective, 
can still copy line by line^ aod point by point, a 
European picture. But the Norman castles and 
churches, with all their richness and sublimity, &U 
with.the power of their owners at the rise of the com« 
monwealth. The independents were levdlers of 
substance as well as.form, and the material traces 
they kft of their, existence, are the ruins of what 
their predecessors had built They, too, had m 

4 
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ai^chitectore, but it was not in wood nor in stone. 

It was enough for them to lay the foundation of the 

nobler fabric of civil liberty. The effects of the only 

change in society that has since occurred, are seen 

in the cultivated fields, the populous and thriving 

cities, the busy ports, and the general prosperous 

appearance of the country. All the various aspects 

that I have mentioned, present themselves in turn j 

and having gradually succeeded to each other, their 

contrasts are never too rude, and they harmonize 

together so as to make up a most agreeable pictuve^ 

Sometimes, as at Edinburgh, the creations of an- 

cientand of modem days— the old and new towns, 

have placed themselves very amicably side by side, 

Uke Fitzjames and Roderic Dhu, reposing on the 

same plaid ; while at London, the general empo** 

Hum and central point of the whole system, every 

variety of origin and social existence is effaced, and 

all are churned together and coagulated into one 

uniform, though heterogeneous mass. There is, 

perliaps, no part of England less agreeable and less 

flnglish than the metropolis. 

The poetical associations connected with all these 
different objects are equally, perhaps more, interest* 
ing to a msin of taste and education than the histori-^ 
caX ones. This is a oharm peculiar to countries 
which have been long settled and inhabited by a 
cultivated race, and will be fdt in the United 
States some centuries hence. An extreme sensible 
lity to it is perhaps a proof of an artificia^^d ex* 
v3 
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i^gerated State of feeling ; but M is extMtne «en*i 
bilify to natural sublimity and beauty. A conuHoii 
peasant or citizen cares as little fbr one as for the 
other. Two thirds of the population within twenty 
miles of the falls of Niagara, or the Giant^s Cause- 
ways have probably never seen them. St. Pierre*^ 
in his Studies of Nature, relates an anecdote thftt 
illustrates very pleasantly this indifierence of the 
common people to every thing but their immediate 
pursuits and wants. He was travelling on foot 
through one of the provinces in France, on a fine 
spring morning, and overtook a female peasant 
carrying under her aim two large loaves ofbreiad. 
His own mind was in a sort of rapturous glow at 
the beauty of every thing about him, and he couWl 
not help expressing it to his fellow traveller. He 
said to her, « What a pleasant day this is, my good 
woman, and what a soft refreshing breeze is blow- 
ing. How charalingly the nightingales sing in those 
woods.'* "Much I care," replied the woman, 
pointing significantly to the freight she was carry- 
ing, — *' much I care for such little ^aa^pcrj, — bread 
is the thing we want." One of the first places where 
I set foot upon European ground was Elsineur, in 
Denmark ; and I remember that I visited the gar- 
dens of Hamlet with as strong a feeling of adoration 
for the invisible divinity of genius presiding ther^ 
as ever a Mahometan pilgrim felt in sweeping out 
the temple at Mecca ; and at a subsequent period 
I explored the village of Stratford-upon-Avon, and 



wrote my nftme upon the white-washed wall pf the 
little faoyel that is called Shakespeare's house, in a 
sort of intellectual intoxication. Oxford, with aii 
its present inactivity, is one of the most interesting 
sppts upon the globe to a cultivated wind i and i^ 
we cannot view it with respect, as the abode pf living 
genius and learning, we approach it with deeper 
veneration as the monument of the departed great 
There are many fine and affecting associations hab^ 
ing about the monuments in Westminster abbey; 
although their, effect is as much diminished as it 
could be conveniently by the mode c^ their position^ 
and I may add execution. After the museum of 
Frendi monuments at Paris, it would be difficult I9 
imagine any thing more unfortunate. In general^ 
what is called the monument of a great man is one 
of the most unworthy and inadequate memorials 
that remain of his existence. The practice of 
erecting them seems to be a relic of the infancy of 
civilization, when there was littie, if any, communis 
cation between different tribes ; when literature WM 
in its rudest state, and there was hardly any other 
means of handing down a name to the next genera*' 
tion, except that of writing it upon a rqck. B14 
at the present day, what addition is it to the glory 
of a great man, which resounds from one quarter of 
the globe to another, to put together a little tasteless 
heap of stones or marble, and call it a monument ? 
« The world itself;" says Hiucydid^ " is the 
moiuunent of illustrious men«f ' Of the nuiltitodes 

u 4 
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that repeat the name of DaTid Hume with a<fatiiau 
tion and respect, how few know any thing of t^ 
fittie stftfctitre at Edinbur^ which bears that 
simple and sublime inscription. His monument is 
in his works. And with all the reprcwiches which 
we have heaped upon ourselves for not erecting a 
suitable monument to Washington, what nobler one 
does he want, or could he have, than the liberty and 
happiness of his countrymen ? Or if the glory of 
Such a person could be enbanced by applying his 
name to any material construction, what object is 
more suitable for this purpose than the capital city 
of the union ? Indeed, there is a strange and un« 
pleasant contrast between the diminutive size of 
what are commonly called monuments, and the 
greatness of the objects to which they are conse- 
crated. There is nothing in nature so truly vene- 
rable as the memory of a great and good man ; 
but while we devote the most magnificent and ex« 
pensive structures to the ordinary purposes c^life, 
we satisfy our req[)ect for the dead with a miserable 
mound of a few feet square. If we must erect sudi 
edifices, let them be as grand and as durable as the 
pyramids, as splendid as the mausoleum^ or the 
tomb of Porsenna; — and after all, the simple reoofd 
of a good action, or a fine thought, will say moie to 
kindred spirits than the whole put together. A fine 
statue or*picture is a memorial of a difierent descrip- 
tion, and veiy worthy of its object * It is charming 
to see the material forma which were once inhabited 
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by genius and virtue ; aiid a well executed work 
of this kind is also the best commentary upon the 
lifb of the subject. Houdon's inimitable statue of 
Voltaire throws more light upon his character than 
all the biographies of him that have ever been 
written. But I have been led from one thing to 
another, till I 'have nearly lost sight of my point of 
departure, which was the present flourishing situa^ 
tion, to all outward appearance, of the British em<> 
pire. 

There is, however, no essential impropriety i« 
reviewing the poetical and historical recollections 
associated with the natural scenery of England, in 
connection with the subject of its present flourish* 
ing appearance ; since it is a striking and honour- 
able feature in this prosperity, that it has been 
udomed and ennobled by a great simultaneous de- 
velopement of intellectual talent. It is true that the 
period of the highest literary and scientific glory 
of Great Britain has not precisely coincided with 
that of her greatest power, wealth, and freedom. 
The golden age of creative invention in poetry and 
prose, — the age of Shakespeare, Spenser, Taylor,^ 
and Bacon, preceded the birth of liberty. Proba^ 
bly the same secret and inscrutable causes which 
were then stimulating the people to undertake the 
great political reforms that soon after occupied their 
whole attention, gave an extraordinary spring tQ 
such minds as by natural genius and education 
were predisposed to literary efforts. When th^ 
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revolution commenced^ its paramount intoMit ^ 
faced every other of leas immediate importance. 
£ven Milton became a politician; and bad tbe 
commonwealth continued, would have probably 
been only Latin secretary of state to the last* Jl 
was the tempm^ary triumph of arbitrary povet 
which gave tiie world the Paradise Lost, and its 
author his crown of glory. The second age of lite^ 
rary excellence, — the age of high finish and perfect 
tion — ^that of Dryden, Pope, Swift, Addison, an4 
Bolingbroke, coincided witli the establishment of 
liberal institutions. It may be remarked/howeveft 
as rather a singular fact, that the preponderance of 
genius seems to have been at this time on the aule 
of arbitrary power. Of the great men just mem 
tioned, though all took a strong interest in politic 
cal afiairs, one only was a friend of liberty. The 
nation had thus passed through the two most re* 
markable epochs of literary progress, before ita 
political . importance was fully unfcdded ; and it 
seems to be a law of nature, that after the period of 
invention and that of higii polish have artured aai 
passed away, neither of them ever returns again ta 
the same people. Hence the subsequent epoch rf 
tlie highest political prosperity of England has not 
been marked as a literary age by either of these 
characteristics. There has been little poetical in- 
vention, and still less finished execution, Withia a 
few years, indeed, there seems to be an eflBbii to n^ 
Vive the first epoch of original creation in all its 



wild and prolific vigor. Much iaknt has beei^ 
disfilayed^ and a great temporary effect produced; 
but the attempt is injudicious, and must finally 
prove imsuccessfuL The careless rudeness of the 
literary age that precedes fine taste is graceful 
because it is natural ; at any succeeding epoch, 
this quality is repulsive, because it is unnatural and 
fantastic. Afler the sweets of high literary finish 
have once been tasted by a nation, the proudest 
genius that follows must bend his neck to the toil 
required for attaining it, if he means to take his 
place with the classical authors of his country* 
Bui though the English have not, as may well be 
supposed, inverted the order of nature in their lite- 
rary progress, their activity in this department ha» 
kept pace with their increasing power and wealth. 
The language has been maintained in its purity by 
a succession of elegant and powerful writers. The 
field of history has been explored with lingular* 
"success, and the works of Hume, Robertson, and 
Gibbon stand but little, if at all, below the great 
models which have been handed down to us fromr 
atitiquity. Johnson, Hume, Smith, and Stewarts- 
have exhibited, like the Platos and Ciceros of old> 
the delightful union of fine taste with philosophical 
acuteness and reach of mind ; and the written elo-. 
quence of Burke is a phenomenon quite unrivalled 
in modern times. 

Whether at the present moment the English 
have a just right to claim the decided superiority 



in literature and science over the other European 
nations, which they sometimes attribute to ihem^ 
selves, is perhaps rather doubtful. On this head I 
certainly speak without a^ny adverse interest, for I 
consider the Americans and English, in a literary 
view, as forming but one community. But, if we 
except the present exhibition of poetical talent 
which, as I observed just now, presents itself under 
a questionable form, there seems to be no clear 
proof of this decided pre-eminence. On the con- 
trary, the activity of her writers has of late taken 
an unfortunate direction; and pours itself- out 
habitually in critical journals, and other periodiod 
works, which now appear in useless profusion, 
and instead of being a title of honour to the 
literature of the country, as some of their con- 
tributors seem to suppose, are really both dis- 
creditable and injurious to it. The poets are too 
eager for money, or too ambitious of wild and 
fantastic novelty, to present any specimens of a 
finished and classical style. The moral sciences 
have ceased to be cultivated; except in the single 
department of political economy, which has re» 
ceived a valuable contribution in the first work of 
Malthus. Philosophy, properly so called*— meta* 
physical and moral philosophy--^he philosophy of 
man — the noblest and most interesting i^ld of 
scientific research, has been formally interdicted 
hy the self-created censors of the age; apd the 
injunction has been ^tended to* The questions 
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which have always been the favonrite subjects at 
meditation with the greatest minds, and will con- 
tinue to be to the end of time, are now answered 
in £ngland with a technical jargon of positive 
school divinity, or a cynical cut banof — as if the 
value of truth qould be estimated by the rules of 
arithmetic. £ven Mr. Stewart has marked out for 
himself a very limited space in this field of thought; 
and the grace and skill with which he treads it| 
only make one lament the more that he has not 
given his excursions a wider range. The standard 
of opinion on these subjects is accordingly far 
below what it is on the continent; and is really 
unworthy of so highly cultivated a nation as the 
English. In general politics there is no work of 
acknowledged value ^ince the opening of the 
French revolution ; and this is so true, that a late 
writer in the Edinburgh Review, who has at- 
tempted to institute a most favourable comparison 
between the achievements of his countrymen and 
the French during this period in every branch of 
science and literature, being unable to adduce any 
great political writer, has been compelled to bring 
into account the British constitution itself: thus 
falling into a double error; for in the first place 
the Britbh constitution has not been organized 
since the year 1789; and if it had, it can hardly 
be called a literary production. In natural science, 
there has been more zeal and sucqess ; and though 
the glory of Newton has neither been eclipsed nOr 
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rivalled of late, it is better sustained than t|iat of 
Bacon and Locke. The standard of this branch of 
learning is, however, not higher than it is on the 
continent, nor is the number pf eminent men pro- 
portionally greater. In descriptions of foreign 
countries the press of England has been singularly 
prolific, in consequence of the prodigious extent of 
her colonial system and commerce; but the con- 
tributions from this quarter, of positive scientific 
and philosophical information, have not been sp 
great as might have been expected. It is ac- 
cordingly remarked, and not without justice, by 
an eminent German writer, (A. W, Schl^el>) tibM 
the French did more in a single campaign for the 
antiquities of Egypt, than the British have done 
for tliose of India in the half century during wliich 
they have now held it. The labours of Humbol4t 
in a di&rent field are more valuable perhaps thfn 
those of all the English travellers put together. It 
is indeed a most surprising and unaccountable fact, 
considering the great interest of the subject, that 
the English, during their long ^ode in Hindostan, 
should not have entered into a thorough and phi- 
losophical investigation of the antiquities of that 
country ; and that it should have been reserved for 
the Germans, who never set foot there^ to discover 
the community between the Sanscrit and the Teu* 
tonic languages. The premature death of the two 
greatest scholars tbat ever went out to India, Sir 
Wm. Jones and Dr. Leyden, is some apology for 
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this deficiency, though no adequate justification of 
it. As to the general comparison of the state of 
literature and science in England and on the con- 
tinent, it may perhaps be said with safety, that 
France stands at least as high in both these departs 
ments, and Germany higher. But after making 
all proper abatement from the exaggerated preten- 
sions of some English writers, ^vho are generally 
not tliose best able to support such claims by 
theii- own productions, there will still remain to 
England the incontestible praise of great literary 
iMd scientific activity and eminence. The country 
is certainly one of the central points from which 
the light of knowledge is now distributed throi^h 
the varioils re^ons ef the civilized and Christian 
world. 

I reserve for a separate chapiter a few remarks 
6n the mafitime power and pretensions of Eng« 
tend. 
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CHAP. VIlL 



THE BALANCE OF POWER. 



1 HE several states of which I have now takeB a 
very imperfect survey, though really indejJendent 
of each other for the purpose of their internal admi- 
histratidn, and nominally for all purposes, have stUi 
.from their first establishment formed, in substance, 
6nfe vast and irregular body politic. The community 
df their origin, languages, and political and religious 
institutions, but especially their contiguous geo^* 
graphical situation, necessarily created among them 
very intimate relations of various descriptions. Ttf 
superintend and control to a certain extent, the 
relations between individuals, is the object of 
government; and where all the parties are con- 
fessedly subject to the same common institutions, 
it is accomplished with ease and success. It has 
been the great misfortune of Europe, that althou^ 
the several states have always formed, for many inK 
portant purposes, one political community, they 
have never acknowledged for these, or any other 
objects, any common authority. Hence them 
has always existed a large class of interests, be* 
yond the reach of the existing establishments, in- 
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tended to adjmt conflicth^ daittas, and preserve 
the public peace. A party, which concdives itself 
to be injured in an aiFair belonging to this category^ 
has no common tribunal to appeal to tor ilredress ; 
and must either submit in dlence to the supposed 
wrong, or do itself justice by force. In every c#n^ 
iict of int^^ts, each party being judge in its own 
case, mturally conceives itself to be in the rights 
and nodiing would {vevent a recurrence to force in/ 
every such instance but consideMtions of policy. 
Hence, whenever there is the least probability that 
a party, either by its own resources, or by such, 
assistance as it can procure, will be able to obtain 
any advantage in an open struggle, an appeal to 
arms is resorted to at once. Perpetual war is^ 
therefore, of necessity, the basis of the interna- 
tifinal system of a cluster of sovereign states, thus 
situated in regard to each other. We find, ac- 
ccH^ngly^ that perpetual war has been in practice 
the basis of their actual relations, from the earliest 
period up to the 'present day ^ and it is now univer- 
sidly received as the leading axiom in what is called 
public top, that nations are natural enemies exactly 
in proportion to ike extent of their natural and 
habitual relations. Through the whole quarter of 
the globe subject to this system, the nations that 
border on each other are regarded as natural ene- 
oliias, because the relations between them are more 
dote and intricate than between any others. Thus 
the seience of practical politics in Europe, instead 
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of being foonded, as is; sometimes said, on the same 
basis with that of mofals» proceeds upon a directly 
opposite principle. Morality, or the law of natoret 
has established a community of interest and feeling 
among individuals. It tdls them, thait they are 
made to live together, and that their sympathy wiH 
increase in proportion to the increasitig intimacy (^ 
tjieir relations, i But the pubUc law of fioiopeiias 
consecrated the contrary maxim, that nations natu*: 
rally hate each other ; and that the extent: of their 
relations is the precise measure of their mutual 
hostility* . And such is the vice of the Europeaa 
system, that. the principle, however odious ta 
theory, is true in fact, and must be admitted and 
acted upon by every practical politician. 

Here then, we see demonstrated by contrast in the 
general European system, still more forcibly, be>- 
caus^ upon a larger scale, than in the German. 
confederacy, the superiority of the pc^tical insti* 
tutions of the United States; where politics and 
morals coincide in their foundations, c and where 
between communities, as between individuals, the 
extent of intercourse is the measure of sympathy, 
and not of hatred. The United States form, Kfae 
Europe, a vast body politic, composed of inde* 
pendent communities, nearly equal in number to 
the European; and though now inferior in popa- 
ktion, destined probably, at no very distant period, 
to equal or surpass them in this respect, as well as 
in the other. But, by the wise and happy institu- 
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tkm of a common gpvemmeiiiy the oonflicttng in* 
tere$ts between individuals of diflferent states are 
adjusted in the same easy and quiet way as the 
restjand the separate states having no relations 
with each other, or. with foreign powers, in their 
sovereign capacity, they exist only for the purpose 
of internd administration. By this simple and ex» 
cellent provision, an entirely new character is givea 
tp the international concerns of these conununitiesi. 
Perpetual peace forma the ba^s of their relations^ 
iosrtead of perpetual war; and the system which 
has so long passed for the idle dream of a few 
benevolent enthusiasts, is actually realised, and 
exista in ftill practice through a whde quarter of 
the globe. It is in the effects of the union, still 
more than in those of our pure and simple forms 
of administration, that we immediately feel the 
great advantages of our political situation. On 
the other hand, it is principally to the purity and 
simplicity of these forms, that the union owes its 
e8td>iishment and stability; as it is chiefly the 
attlficial and uHnatiiral form of the £uropean in- 
stitutions, which stands in the way of a gdneJraJ 
government there ; and fastens upon that continents 
as it did upon tjie communities of ancient Greece^ 
the curse of interminable civil war ; a plague which 
consumedthe vital strength c^ those glorious states^ 
andt unless it can be checked, v^, in like manner, 
rain £iut)pe. . 

• X 2 
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There was a period in the history of Europe^ 
when the several states exhibited a tendency ^to- 
wards consolidation, upon a plan conformable to 
the degree of civilization and intelligence whidi 
then existed i and had this disposition been suffi- 
ciently favoured by the operation of general causes, 
or of accidental events, affairs* might have taken a 
oracb more fortunate turn than they did — certainly 
a very different one. I allude to the epoch, of 
l^e greatest authority of the catholic church and 
Ae pope. At that time Europe was approaching 
very nearly and very fast to the form of one eccle- 
siastical commonwealth or theocracy. The jurisi* 
diction of the common government was acknow- 
ledged for spiritual purposes by all the states; and 
it was encroaching rapidly upon the temp<H?al 
power of the military chiefs, or kings. Some of 
these even acknowledged themselves the vassab of 
tile church, and permanently held their kingdoms 
of the pope, as Naples* England, under King 
John, carried its submission to the same extaaL 

m 

Tile people, being then throughout Europe in a state 
of unresisting bondage, took of course no part in 
the matter, excepting as vassals and mercenaiy 
troops; and the questimi was, which, of the two 
castes^ ecclesiastical and military, that shared the 
power between them, should obtain the iiH »«>yt^ 
ascendancy* Had the clergy prevailed^ Eawpe 
would nave taken the form of a great eccbsnslical 
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st^i^ like the empire of the Mahometan Caliphs^ 
and Uatat of Japan, during a long period of ha his-, 
toiy. The precise position which the military 
chiefs would have held in such an empire, it is. 
now unnecessary to conjecture. These chiefs having, 
finally triumphed, and defeated the power of the 
clergy, the general body politic retained the form 
of a cluster of independent nations, under military 
governments. We now consider their success as 
necessary and natural, as well a» rightful and jilst; 
and regard the pretensions of the clergy as an 
ai^ogant attempt at usurpation. In reality, if 
we look more nearly at the elements of power at 
th^t time in the possession of the two parties, we 
m^y perhaps rather wonder that the scale turned 
as it did ; and it may be very reasonably doubted^ 
whether the success of the clergy would not have 
been, upon the whole, a much more favourable 
event. The clergy possessed, in the first place, 
the immense advantage of forming one community, 
and acting under one common head; while the 
military chiefs were all tenacious of their indepen- 
dence, and constantly divided among themselves. 
Hence the clergy were able to employ them against 
eaoh other, and thus at once to carry particular 
points, and to weaken the force of all. The clergy 
monopolised all the education and intelligence of 
the age, the military being in general wholly unin- 
fortiied. They were of course compelled to resort 

xd 
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to tbe clergy for every purpose requiring inte&ec^ 
tual accomplisbments, and especially for all minis- 
terial and judicial employments; so that, in reality, 
they retained no part of the government, except the 
mere command of the armies. Property, the great 
element of political power, weighed at least as 
strongly in favour of the clergy as of the military. 
They were among the greatest landholders in every 
part of Europe ; and in their judicial opacity they 
controlled, to a consideraWe extent, even the pro- 
perty which they did not own. Why these subtle 
churchmen, with all their superiority of education 
and intelligence — ^with all the advantages of unioD 
and concert — ^with so large a share of weakh, and the 
complete control of the dvil administration — with 
the terrible engine of spiritual power at their dis- 
posal, failed to obtain the ascendancy over a caste 
of jsupe^titious barbarians, whom they could, at 
any time, turn against each other^ or send off to 
the world's end upon a fool's errand, is, I think, an 
historical problem of rather difficult solution. It 
is one, however, which it would cariy me too far 
to enter upon here. They certainly made the at- 
tempt; and f(K every purpose, but that of mere 
form, they succeeded in obtaining the general 
government of Eurppe, and holding it for two or 
three centuries. The crusades were unquestion- 
ably a device intended to favour this object} 
for the popes were never bigots; and in dispatching 
all the military chiefs on these distant expeditions. 
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for two or three hundred years in succession, they 
had something else in view besides the conquest of 
a sepulchre* They accomplished, in fact, in this 
way^i the double object of relieving themselves 
from the only check upon, their authority at home, 
while the expedition lasted, and of wasting the 
resources, and diminishing the effective permanent 
power of the chiefs. It is a common thing with 
Protestant, and even philosophical writers, to treat 
the attempts of the clergy to obtain the ascendancy 
in Europe, 4» unjustifiable encroachments upon. the 
temporal authorities; as if the power of these mili- 
tary, tyrants had been founded in right, or haid 
tended to promote the public good. . Neither party 
had any such claims as these, nor could either aU 
lege Uie right of possession, which . they held in 
common. The capacity or fitness to govern, the 
pnly pretension which could be urged as a substi«» 
tute, was wholly on the side of the clergy; and I 
have very little doubt, that their ujtimate . pi ;e-. 
valence would have been a . great blessing . to 
Europe. Under a general clerical authority, the 
military habits which have been the scourge of 
these nations, would have fallen into disuse. They^ 
would have taken the form of one consolidated 
community, under a government essentially mild 
and pacific. With the progress of civilization and 
phil9sq[rfiy^ this government would have .gradually 
* laid aside its theocratic pretensions, and assumed 
the aspect of, a merely civil institution. Eucopa 
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would thus have acquired a potilicat orguiizatioa^ 
which her enlightened statesmen now anximii^ 
long for, with scarcely a hope of ever obtainmg 
it} and which, should it be realised hereafter, wfll 
have been preceded by centuries of civil war and 
barbarism, that might have been prevented by a 
d^erent turn of affairs. 

This effort at consolidation having failed, the 
several states remained in form completely inde»- 
pendent of each other ; and Europe coQtinued te 
present the spectacle of a great human slaughttf 
house. To make war upon each other was the 
habitual and only occupation of rulers. These 
barbarous and unmeaning struggles among petQr 
military sovereigns, were conducted, of coaraie, 
without any reference to a general political system; 
but it was natural, when a weaker chief was threat* 
ened or attacked by a stronger one, that he should 
attempt to engage his neighbour to assist him in 
repelling the aggressor. This course is every 
where pursued by individuals and nations in alt 
stages of civilization, and is rather the result of 
mere instinct than of policy or reflection. We ftsd 
it resorted to, sometimes on a lai^r and sometimes 
Ml a smaller scale, by the European governments^ 
through the whole period of their history ; and 
however unsatisfactory and inadequate, as thei 
basis a£ a great political system^ it is the (ndy 
mdMlitate which has yet been found in Europe 
to supply the defect of a general govemment, imd 

-5 
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jg ttoiv habitoally employed for this puifKMie^ mdec 
t)ie nane of the Batance qf Power. 

The period, however^ is not very lemotef when 
this rude cootrivance^was first applied on a large 
scale to the general politics of Europe ; and the 
eonsent of ail the pow^s to this application of k 
may be regarded as an approach to the great 
object of consolidation. In the earlier periods of 
liiatory, the governments were too barbarous t^ 
proceed upon large and general views. Whea 
Charlemagne was realising a continental emfMre^. 
ttare extensive and powerful than any which haa 
siifeoe been under the sway of an individual, we 
do not find that the powers which were out of his 
reach made any attempts to check his ipcogteim 
by a coalition. The great and good Alfred, then 
King of England, was on terms of friendship with 
bis ambitious neighbour ; although the attack by 
Charlemagne upon the kindred race of continental 
Saxcms, would have furnished him a sufficient 
pretext for making war. The Saracens in fi^ain — 
tive Greek empire — the great Caliph^ Aaron- the 
•hist, so celebrated for his policy and power— the 
Bussians •— the northern kingdoms — all were 
equally passive ; and Charlemagne was left in quiet 
possession of Erance, Germany, Italy, and the 
Metfaerlands^ At a late period, when Chades V. 
had obtained an empire still more extensive, 
tlMHigh less compact, uniting under one sceptre. 
-Oennany, Spain, the Low Countries, and the 
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greater part of Italy, with the vast.regions of the 
newly-discovered world, even then, notwithstanding 
the restless ambition of this prince, .there was. no 
systematic attempt by any goalitiou of the others 
to check his power, England, indeed, on the short 
sighted principle of rivalry with France, which has 
always ibrmed the basis of her foreign policy, was 
more frequently the ally of Charles in his long wars 
with Francis than his enemy. The northern king- 
doms, the. Russians and the Poles, were indi£Eetent 
as before ; and the Turks who had just conquered 
the Greek Empire had no other .political . systsiti 
but that of blind hostility. to infidels. .Although 
the peace of Westphalia is generally said to have 
regulated the balance of power in iiurope, thelong 
and bloody struggle which preceded it, was not 
directed against the preponderating influence of 
any single state. They were all indeed,, at. that 
time, too much distracted by intestine reUgious 
wars, to meditate schemes of foreign, conquest 
On this celebrated occasion, however, .the preten- 
sions of the principal European powers, were fiw 
the first time adjusted by common consent ; .and 
the principle of a bdance of power, as now un- 
derstood and acted upon, may be said to liaye 
formed the basis pf the treaties then concluded $ 
although the maintenance of such a balance w^. 
not the object of the preceding thirty years* war.. 
It is thenrfore from this period that we may date, 
the adoption of the balance of power as a £uropea^ 
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system ; and^ as I have already observed) the event 
may be regarded as an approach towards conso- 
lidation* The acknowledgment of any tribunal, 
however irr^ular, for the settlement of the inter- 
national concerns of the several states, had a ten- 
dency to prepare the public mind for the orga- 
nization of politicsd arrangements, fitted on rational 
principles to effect the same object. 
. The only occasions upon which the new European 
system was put in practice for the purpose of check- 
ing the ambition of a single state, previously to the 
late coalition against the power of Buonaparte, were 
the wars of the allies against Louis XIV. Without 
any settled schemes of extensive conquest, which 
he had neither the reach of mind to form, nor the 
military talents to execute, this prince had con- 
tracted the troublesome habit of making a cam- 
paign every summer against his weaker neighbours j 
more, as it would appear, for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting himself to the ladies of his court in the 
** pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war,'* 
than for any more serious object. This was good 
sport to the king and his mistresses ; but the Dutch, 
who were at the expense of it, were less agreeably 
entertained, and stirred up coalitions against the 
director of such dangerous amuseinents. The con- 
sequences to the king and his people were extremely 
serious. The power of France was crippled for a 
century; and by the universal disorder then intro-^ 
duced into every branch of the administration, the 
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pitigress of the approocfamg revolution was greatly 
luistened. Louis» but for a mere accident, woudd 
have had the opportunity, which has since occurred 
te his accessor, of entertdnmg his brother sove* 
reigns at the Tuileries; and had the custom pre* 
vailed at that time, of condemni^ crowned heads 
at the close of a war to imprisonment and exiJe, 
he might perhaps have passed the rest of his dsys^ 
at St. Helena. At Utrecht the general international 
tribunal was again appealed to for the settlement 
c£ conflicting claims, and constituked in the same 
irregular form as before. The wars which inter- 
v^ed between this period and the opening of the 
French revolution, were not directed against tiie 
smibition of single states. That of the Austrian- 
succession was, on the contrary, the result of a 
joint attempt by several others, to put in practice 
upon a considerable power, then supposed to be ia 
a feeble situation, the policy which has since been 
exemplified in the partition of Poland, The king 
of Prussia came off with great success, and retdjied 
secure possession of Silesia, the part which he had 
assigned himself in the Austrian spoils. By the 
alliance of England with Austria, the attempts of 
France and her German allies were defeated. The 
war of 17^6, and the American war, were almost 
wholly for colonial objects ; and no power on either 
occasion made pretensions to excessive aggrandise- 
ment At the close of all these successive straggtoft,* 
the international tribunal of a general congress of 
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funbas8adors was regularly resorted to for the final 
settlem^t of claims; and adjusted the respectiive 
pretensions of the several powers by the treaties of 
AixJa-Chapelle and of Paris, in 1763 and 1783* 
Had the principal states continued for a length of 
time to presei-ve the same relative position which 
they held during this period, it does not seem that 
it would have been a very violent step to change 
this irregular and occasional tribunal into a stand- 
ing congress,. and to bring conflicting claims to 
adjustment without the cost and bloodshed of a 
preliminary war, The council of Amphictyons in 
Greece gradually grew up in this wayj and may 
be regarded as the next step in the approach to- 
wards a regular general government to the modem 
balance of power. Indeed, the difference between 
this latter system, and that of the Amphictyons, or 
a still more consolidated union, is, in pi^ctice, rather 
formal than material, with the exception of the 
irrational, luid were it not for its bloody barbarity, 
one might well say, ridiculous prelude of an appeal 
to aiins^ which precedes the opening of every ses* 
Bion of the congress, as it exists. But while these 
events passed, others were occurring and maturing^ 
which not only prevented for the time any stricter 
alliance among the European powers, but altered 
entirely their relative position and importance. 

It was during the wars of the allies with Louis 
Xiy« th^t the genius of a single man ccHiceived 
and carried into effect the revolution, which broi^ht 
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into the European system the gigantic empire of 
Russia. Before this period, the Russians) now so 
formidi^le to the neighbouring states, had found 
it difficult to maintain their own political existence. 
They had been subjugated in turn by the Tartars 
and the Poles ; and the Swedes had pushed their 
conquests far to the southward of the gulph of Fin* 
land. The empire had been, indeed, for the greater 
part of the time, a cluster of independent states^ 
forming of themselves a political system apart from 
that of Europe, convulsed like tfife latter by the 
ceaseless wars of barbarous military chiefs;, and 
wholly untinctured with civilization. The first 
preparation for the future greatness of Russia was 
the appearance of one or two of these chtefi, equally 
barbarous with the rest, but more energetic, who 
succeeded in combining the several members under 
one head, and thus infusing into the body a princi- 
ple of union and vigour. Still the mass remaitied 
as before, uninformed by any spark of policy or 
civilization ; and in the natural course of events, the 
union which had thus been effected, would have been 
dissolved again at the next change in^ the person of 
the ruler. But at that critical period there appear- 
ed in this barbarous empire, and in tlie regular line 
of succession, one of those master spirits which are 
destined by character to change the face of the 
world. This event, so extraordinary that it seems 
very little short of a miracle, decided the fiiture 
fate of Russia and of Europe. By the influence of 
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lul^genius and example^ Peter the Great succeeded, 
in a single generation, in placing the superior class 
of his subjects upon a level in intelleictual improve- 
ment with the most civilized western nations, and 
by suppressing the Strelitz and the Patriarch, he 
removed from the empire -all existing internal 
causes of disunion and weakness. A sagacious ob- 
servier might even then have perceived that a new 
military power had made its appearance, whicli 
was capable of counterbalancing the combined 
ibrce of all the rest of JBurq»e ; and which, by the in- 
ternal developement of its resources, was constantly 
adding to its strength and importance. Russia, 
in fact, from its vast extent and population, and its 
peculiar political and social institutions, is able to 
keep on foot constantly; without an effort, a military 
force fully equal in numerical amount to the union 
of the greatest armies: which all the other powers 
together can raise by. the niost painful and juinous 
exertions. This enormous force can be augmented 
at pleasure,, as occasidn requires, to an indefinite exr 
tent* .It is under the direction of a . carps ofXhe 
most accomplished . and intelligent officers in .£u^ 
rope, and it acts as a bUnd machine at the disposi* 
tion of a single superior will. . There is evidently 
nothing in Europe capable of making head against 
such a. power as this« Not all Europe combined 
in. opposition will be able to reust its progress 
whenever, this vast machinery is seriously brought 
^d.bear upon the independence of other nations by 
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an able and ambitioiis emperor. The civilix^tioti 
of. the Russian nobility created a new Macedoa in 
the north of the modern Grecian commonweaitiis; 
and it only wants a Philip to be as fatal to the libeity 
of its neighbours as the other* 

The full inq[K»tanee of this political creation was 
probably not perceived at first i Ifut from the mo- 
ment that the czar had put his new machineiy ia 
motion, its efkct was found to be irresistible ; and 
fnmi that day to this, it has not met with a single 
check oi any importance ; for the supposed danger 
from the power of Buonaparte appears by the result 
to have been in a great measure imaginary. Petei^ 
while he was creating at. home the mo8tg%aQtic 
plans of internal improvement,, also took measurcii 
to make his importance felt at every extremity of 
the vast political world of which he was the centra 
The Swedes, the Poles, the Turks^ the PersiafiH, 
and fhe Tartars, soon found they had a new n^gb- 
hour to deal with, and were too happy to abandon 
the acquisitions they had made in other-times, and 
retire quietly within their own limits. Havii^ 
completed their intemid organization, and secured 
their territ(»y on all its points, the Russian mc^ 
naicfas b^;an to turn thepr eyes towards liie west; 
Md there is haidly a subsequent political crisis^of 
umj importance, in which their influence has not 
been perc^tible, and it has gradually and steadily 
increased with ev^y succeeding year; In the war 
of My-siXr the Russian troops were r^eatedly 
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masters of Berlin ; and the fiite of Frederic depend*: 
ed pnacipally throughout upon the turn of politics 
at Petersburgh. Shortly after, the empress Cathe- 
rine was seen disposing at pleasure of the crown 
and subsequently of the territory of Poland, the 
ancient conqueror of her empire: and the great 
western powers, however alarmed at this portentous 
usurpation, could not venture to resist it, but were 
obliged to content themselves with an empty pro^ 
test. During the American war, the empress 
placed herself at the head of the famous coalition of 
all the continental powers of Europe against the 
maritime ascendancy of Eng^and^ denominated the 
armed neutraUty. Thus the new power was sd^ 
ready looked to by all tiie rest as their avowed 
leader in a most important political interest; 
Finally, the same power at two difierent periods 
during the late wars decided the course of general 
p<Jitic3. Suwarof paralysed for a moment the arnl 
of the French revolution, and if he had not been 
recalled, would in all probability have advanced to 
Paris; and Russia was notoriously the soul of the 
late coalition which effected the ruin of Buonaparte. 
Meanwhile, during the whole of this period, she 
lias been pushing her donquests' in the direction 
or Turkey and Persia, generally advancing, some- 
times stationary, but never on the retreat; The 
emperor may now be said to hold both these {K>wers 
in the •hollow of his hand ^ and will occupy their 
territory whenever he pleases. When Cohstanti- 
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ndple shall be a Russian port, and Persia a Roasbmr 
province, what will become of the British empiie 
in India and on the ocean ? 

This course of events, independently of the recent 
occurrences to which I shall presently advert, esta^ 
bhshes with sufficient evidence the fact of the ine- 
sbtible preponderance of Russia in the European^^ 
balance of power. The same point has also been 
satisfactorily proved by actual experiment during 
the late wars. The attack made upon this nation 
by the whole military force of the continent of 
Europe, under the direction of the most accom* 
plished general that has appeared in modem times^ 
made too under many highly favourable circum^ 
stances, was repulsed with perfect success, and 
ended in the ruin and disgrace of its authors, wlnle 
Russia came out of the struggle without a woimd 
or a scar. It is next to impossible that any coali- 
tion of all Che powers of Europe against Russia 
could ever bring such an imposing mass of military 
fprce under such superior discipline and command 
■to bear upon her at once« This campaign nay 
therefore be said to have proved that the greatest 
array of strength wliich the continental nations can 
muster under the greatest advantages is incapable 
of making the least impression upon tiiis cdossus. 
Aud when the meany at the disposal of sudi a 
power for breaking up a coalition and turning its 
members one against the other are taken into view, 
there ia hardly a possibility th.at it can ever be the 
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afafeet of a formidable attack. The creation bf 
this empire may tiierefore be considered as having 
imsettled the balance of power in Europe, and mad6 
it impossible ever to establish one in future upon 
1^ same principles. This consequence is in itself 
a matter of no great regret to the friends of haman*^' 
ity. The system of a balance of power id eteenti- 
ally rude and barbarous ; and tha appeal to arm^ 
ilt^hich it supposes as the regular mode of deciding 
adverse daims, is better suited to the character of 
the savages of North America than to that of the' 
christian nations of £urope. It is true that this* 
system appeared, as I have Said, to be gradually 
tending towards something better; and that an 
acknowledged general government might have 
grown out of it in time. If the influence of Russia 
were likely to impede or prevent this result, it oUght 
certainly to be regarded as an evil. But it may 
well be doubted whether its ultimate tendency will 
not be rather to favour and accelerate than to op-i 
pose it. Omitting however, for the prefirent, any 
inquiry into this point, and supposing, with all the 
European politicians, who naturally reason each in 
Uie interest of his own particular state, that the 
preservation of the balance of power is the great 
object of European politics^ tlie question presents 
itaelf^ what was the best metliod to counteract this 
great evil of the Russian preponderance,.ai]fd restore^ 
as&ras was still possible, the desired balance?. 

y S, 
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The general answer is obviaus. Some great de- 
velopement of new power in the west of Europe was 
necessary to counterbalance this tremendous aug- 
mentation in the east ; and to throw a fresh weight 
into the scale of the other nations. But how could 
this be effected ? The west of Europe has long been 
settled and civilized. There were no apparent means 
of obtaining in this quarter any additional elements 
of political influence, unless liie Atlantic island of 
Plato could be raised by machinery from the hot- 
torn of the ocean, and made to occupy again the 
space which it formerly filled between Europe and 
America.' This atchievement has not been per- 
{(xmedi but the French rev(^ution effected the 
object in question to an extent which no politician 
could previously have thought possible^ or have 
ventured to anticipate. By that pditical r^enera- 
tion, a kingdom which had become by misgovern- 
ment one of the least efficient of the principal 
powers, was restored almost instantaneously to all 
its former energy, and even elevated in the comw 
of events to ^ much loftier height of greatness than 
it had ever before attained. The augmentation of 
the power of France^ produced by the revolution, 
was, therrfore, an event extremely favourable to 
the preservation of the general balance; and was 
indeed precisdy the one which ought to have been 
dttstredand promoted by every pditidan whovttach- 
ed any importance to this object Tlie most fa- 

6 
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vourable position in which the western nations 
could be placed for counteracting the influence of 
Russia would be obtained by making France, the 
central power and rallying point of the rest, as 
strong as possible. And could the greatest aug* 
mentation which the French empire under Buona** 
parte ever received, have been effected quietly and 
without violating the rights of other countries, it 
probably would, and certainly ought to have been 
looked upon by them as a great general benefit. 
Even then the balance of power would have been 
by no means perfect ; because, as I have observed, 
the whole west of Europe does not possess the ma- 
terials for counterbalancing Russia ; and if it were 
consolidated into one great empire, it would still 
be inferior in effective military strength to its great 
eastern rival. But this augmentation of the powers 
of prance would have greatly improved the existing 
state of things. With such a centre as the empire 
of Buonaparte in its greatest extension from Ham- 
burgh to Rome ; with such a vanguard as Prussia 
and Austria, supposing them to feel as they ought, 
but do not yet appear to do, tlieir community of 
interest with the other western powers ; with Swe- 
den and Denmark on one wing, and Spain, Italy^ 
and Turkey on the other; with the fleets and 
finances of England to inspire and cement the alli- 
ance, there might be some hope of opposing an 
e£^ctive resistance to the common enemy : although 
from the vice incident to all coalitions, even this 

T 3 
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mass of force would still be unequal to liiat of 
Russia. But since the only thing that could be 
done, was to organize the existing materials in the 
best possible form ; and since the keystone of this 
coalition would necessarily be an energetic central 
continental power, it was certainly the policy of all 
the western nations to promote rather than to 
check the aggrandizement of France. It was more 
especially the policy of Great Britain, who had no- 
thing to appreliend from that quarter in regard to 
her own territory. 

The subject did not however present itself under 
this point of view to the other governments ; and 
they thought, or pretended to think, it an essential 
Qbject of European poUcy to check the inct^ea^ng 
influence of France. In reality, the conduct of the 
allies towards France through the whole period of 
the revolution, was probably never regulated with 
liny view to the preservation of the balance of 
power ; and their error rather lay in disregarding 
this object than in mistaking the proper method of 
obtaining it. The first coal itions against the French 
were intended to promote the personal interest of 
the sovereigns, more than any general political 
purpose. They were directed against the spirit of 
liberty rather than the aggrandizement of France. 
At a subsequent period, when the power of Buo()a- 
parte had obtained its full developement, it was 
doubtless the object of the coalition to check the 
influence pf France as exercised by him ; but even 
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' liieB the immediate object of the war was rather 
to put an end to the abuse of power by a single 
unprincipled individual, than to diminish the essen- 
tial greatness of the nation in which he commanded. 
But the expediency of favouring and maintaining 
this augmented greatness, after the abuse of it had 
been stopped by the deposition of Buonaparte, was 
either not perceived or disregarded. The oppor- 
tunity afforded by the French revolution, of 
strengthening the general balance of power, re- 
mained in consequence wholly unimproved. One 
great cause of this was doubtless the vulgar and 
senseless ambition of Buonaparte, who could find no 
other employment for the increased power of 
France, but that of oppressing and subjugating his 
weaker neighbours; and thus converting into a 
.great immediate evil, what was of a nature to pro- 
duce a lasting general benefit. But the allies can 
hardly be excused for allowing themselves to be so 
much distracted by this pressing temporary incon- 
venience, as to lose sight of the real character of 
their standing policy. England, as I have said^ 
was less excusable for neglecting this policy, be- 
cause she had less immediate inconvenience to 
apprehend from the greatness of France. It is 
much to be feared that she acted throughout upon 
her habitual short-sighted policy of rivalry with 
that power; and that under the various pretexts 
jof checking the spirit of disorganization, and of 
overthrowing a dangerous militvy despotisqi, she 

y 4 
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Wfts labouring in realty to depress an ancient atid 
aeeiistonidd- natioiial antagoAist If, as is highly 
probabfe, her persevering hostility contributed rery 
mudb to inflatne the ambition of Bonaparte, and 
urge him od to new attempts/ as well as to effect 
lus filial overthrow, Europe has very little reason 
to/ thuiiik her for her exertions, or to admire her 
pditical sagacity. 

This view of the policy of Great Britain and the 
other dfttes in regatd to the French revolution, is^ I 
stts^ect^ at present pretty general among impartial 
and reflecting men. But supposing it to be incor- 
rect, as far as it is unfavourable ; and that this revo- 
lutiou was throughout so strange and anomaloos a 
ph^omenon in all its aspects, as to form an ex- 
ception to the standing rules of European policy, 
and to require that for the time they should be 
totally disregarded; supposing this, which is all 
that the most inveterate anti<revolutionary, or aati- 
Buoni^artean politician can demand, it must still 
be admitted, that after the fall of Napoleon, the 
necessity of observing these general principles re- 
turned in all its former force, greatly augmented 
indeed, because the effective power of Russia had 
been much increased by her successful military 
«ffi>rts during these long wars. Ru8»a was still 
miore dangerous now than she had ever been before; 
and her prodigious force had been so plainly ex- 
hibited as to leave no excuse for overlooking it 
It might, therefore^ have been reasonably supposed 
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that the re-organization of the Euix^an system, 
after the close of the war, would have been under- 
taken with a iuU view of this danger, and a deter- 
mination to guard against it by every possible means. 
A brief review of the political arrangements made 
at the congress of Vienna, and of the subsequent 
events connected with the subject, will shew how 
far such an object was contemplated, and how far 
it was effected. 

The congress of Vienna was the most remark- 
able session that has ever been held of the irregular 
international tribunal of Europe — ^whether we re- 
gard the vast variety and extent of the conflicting 
interests to be adjusted^ or the number of illustrious 
and elevated personages that were present. But 
this tribunal was never assembled under circum- 
stances more unfavourable to a successful exercise 
of its fimctions ; and accordingly it has rarely met 
withdut producing better results. Two principal 
causes concurred to prevent this magnificent as- 
sembly from accomplishing any object of lasting 
importance to Europe. The first was the predo* 
minant feeling of hostility to France under which 
it was held ; and the second was the presence and 
irresistible influence of Russia. When we recollect 
what were the prominent points in the true Euro- 
pean system of policy, it is evident enough that it 
was quite impossible for the congress, placed in 
such a position, to succeed in establishing it. 
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The great objects to be eflfected were in general 
the three following. 

1, To weaken, if possible^ the power of Russia 
— certainly not to strengthen it. 

2* To strengthen, if* possible, the power of 
France — certainly not to weaken it 

3. In other arrangements, not immediately af- 
fecting these two powers, to keep in view, as much 
as possible, the general object of diminisliing the 
influence of Russia. 

It is clear, at a glance, that in all these points 
the policy of Europe was opposed by the feelings 
and composition of the congress; and it according«> 
ly happened that these objects were all either over* 
looked^ or attempted without success ; and that a 
course directly opposite to the true one was pur- 
sued upon every point. 

I. In restraining the power of Russia, the first 
and most important object, the congress completely 
failed ; and were compelled, however unwillingly, 
to sanction a very great augmentation of it. For the 
Remand of sucli an augmentation, there was really 
no pretext on the part of tlie Russian government; 
and the tenacity with which it insisted upon the 
9.nnexation of Poland to the empire, must have ex* 
cited very painful anticipations in the minds of the 
other powers, in regard to the future policy of this 
terrible neighbour. The interest of Europe, far 
from requiring this annexation, rather requiied 
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that Russia should abandon the ill-gotten acquisi- 
tion of Swedish Finland, which had been obtained 
against every principle of justice and common 
humanity. But the determined tone which marked 
the demands of Russia in the congress, proved that 
the supposed future danger of her preponderance 
had already become present. There was not only no 
question of the abandonment of Finland, although 
the necessity of indemnifying Sweden for its loss 
was admitted; but the demand of Poland was 
finally acceded to, and this great kingdom, in the 
midst of the western powers, was incorporated with 
Russia. That the measure was in the highest de- 
gree impolitic— ^that it was ruinous to the balance 
of power — was universally admitted at the con- 
gress. It was opposed, as long as there was any 
prospect that opposition would be effectual, and 
longer. But what could be done? The power 
that insisted upon it, was one with which all the 
rest united could not venture to enter the lists. 
It was therefore agreed to for the same reason that 
the occupation of Constantinople to-morrow, or of 
Persia or Prussia in the next campaign, would be 
witnessed by the other powers in silence — ^the very 
sufficient reason of irresistible compulsion. Upon 
this first and most important point, therefore, the 
proceedings of the congress, instead of promoting 
the general good of Europe, only proved the reality 
and extent of the dangers that threatened it. It 
was evident enough th^t Philip had already tak^a 
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his station in the Amphyctionic counciL On the 
other points, their measures were nearly or quite 
as much in opposition to the pubUc interest, ynth- 
out having, precisely to the same extent, the excuse 
of unavoidable necessity. 

2. Th§ error qf augmenting the power of Rus- 
sia, into which the Congress had been led against 
its will, rendered still more imperious the duty of 
providing by every possible means against the 
danger of her preponderance. The first and most 
important of these means was to strengthen France^ 
a measure which was also favoured by existing 
circumstances; and which the Congress might 
have effected without difficulty, had they seen the 
importance of it By sanctioning the union which 
existed between France and the Belgic provinces, 
they would have extended very considerably the 
territorial resources of that kingdom, without doing 
injustice to any body : as the house of Orange had 
no claim or pretension whatever upon Belgium, and 
Austria had no desire to resume it, but preferred 
an indemnity in Italy. Had the union of Holland 
with France been also sanctioned, the effect would 
have been still more favourable for the balance of 
power ; and now that a mild constitutional govern- 
ment has been established in France, a connexion 
with that country would have probably been agree- 
able, certainly advantageous to the Dutch. Tbe 
house of Orange would have been quite satisfied 
with a pecuniary indemnity j or if not, the pre- 
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tensions of a single family can hardly be put in 
competition with the happiness of a nation, and 
the interests of Europe. 

But the Congress, instead of perceiving the 
necessity of augmenting the power of France, fell 
into the enormous and unpardonable error of sup- 
posing that the principal danger to the genend 
tranquillity was ta be found in this quarter ; that 
France was the enemy, and not the protector of 
the west of Europe; and that it was essential to take 
all possible precautions against her ambition ; the 
first of which was to strip her of all her late acqui- 
sitions. Such is the strength of habitual associations 
and impressions. The allies, having been for 
twenty years engaged in coalitions against the 
French, continu^ mechanically to pursue the same 
Une (^ policy as before, and did not remark that 
the state of circumstances had wholly changed, — 
that the danger from France had been the result 
of extraordinary events, which could not possibly 
occur again, — ^and, that while they were wasting 
their strength in building bulwarks along the 
empty channel of a river which had shifted its 
course, the whole east of Europe was leil unpro- 
tected at the mercy of an overwhelming inunda^ 
tion. This was a fatal error in the Congress, and 
was certainly quite inexcusable ; for an assembly 
of cool and experienced statesmen ought to have 
been superior to so vulgar an illusion as that of 
mere habit. By adopting as the basis of many 
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important measures, the principle of taking pre- 
cautions against the preponderance of France, 
they vitiated to the same extent the whole Eu- 
ropean system. The real evil was overlooked; 
and in providing against an imaginary one^ which 
no longer existed, they employed their resources 
to no purpose; and by thus misapplying them, 
deprived themselves of means, which might have 
been highly useful in a different quarter. France 
was not only stripped of her acquisitions, but sub- 
jected to heavy pecuniary contributions. A part 
of these was intended to defray the charges of 
the campaign ) but a large part Wte destined to be 
laid out in erecting an expen^ve . line of fortresses 
along the French frontier. Hundreds of millions 
have been wasted, and arernow waiting, in heaping 
up these mounds of defence against the memory 
of Buonaparte and the revolution. The Duke of 
Wellington makes an annual visit to the continent; 
and applauds the activity with which the works 
are pushed, and the ability with which they are 
constructed. Meanwhile the tro<^s of Russia^ 
and the allies, that now blindly serve her purposes5 
are pouring at large over the whole south and 
west of Europe, under the most frivolous pre- 
tences, and without meeting a fort or a soldier to 
oppose them; and the dangerous monarch of France, 
against whom all these precautions are necessary, 
is trembling in his palace with the terror of a Rus- 
sian invasiog. 
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besides despoiling France of all her late acquisi* 
tions, subjecting her to a heavy contribution, and 
erecting a double line of militarj works to bridle 
her ambition, it was thought expedient to add to 
all these measures the establishment of a new king- 
dom on her northern frontier, intended expressly, 
as we are told, for a check upon this unruly and 
grasping power. Political writers of some note 
have pronounced the kingddm of the Netherlands 
to be one of the haj^iest creations of the Congress; 
This is perhaps not very high praise 9 but such as it 
is,* it can only be given under the influence of the 
same false feeling which dictated the measure. If, 
as I have supposed, the greatest possible strength 
of France, consistent with the rights of other states, 
instead of being dangerous to the balance of power, 
is its principal and most important element, then 
the formation of this kingdom purposely to weaken 
and embarrass France, was a measure essentially 
and radically vicious in principle. Had the plan, 
however, been as judicious as it was ill advised, the 
employment of such means to effect it^ would have 
argued but a small share of political skill. To 
suppose that a dangerous and encroaching state 
can be bridled by surrounding it with feeble neigh- 
hours, is a conception which could only be formed 
by a very feeble statesman. Power must be checked 
by power, and not by weakness. It is just as rea- 
sonable in principle to suppose, that the preponde- 
rance of Russia will be neutralized by the republic 
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of Cracow, as that France can be held in guar- 
dianship by the kingdom of the Netherlands. If 
it had been really necessary to take precautions 
against the French power, it should have been done 
by bringing up some other state of equal or siq>erior 
resources into contact with her frontier. Prussia, 
for example, should have been augmented by the 
kingdom of Hanover and the whole territory ^ the 
Netherlands, as well as the Duchy of the Rhin€j 
so as to form an imposing mass of force upon the 
northern border of France, capaUe of bearing the 
brunt of an attack, and holding her in check, until a 
diversion could be made in a difterent quarter. The 
creation of the kingdom of the Netherlands was a 
measure as impotent and ineffectual for its pnrfessed 
objects, as these objects themselves were mistaken 
and injudicious. 

In reality, however, it may well be doubted, as 
I have intimated in a preceding chapter, how ftr 
the creation of this kingdom was realty intended 
to serve any important political purpose. Siq^ 
posing the statesmen at Vienna to have mistaken 
the principles of European policy, it would be doing 
them injustice, as men of acknowledged abiiity, to 
attribute to them the intention of neutralizing 
France, by placing in contact with her a state of 
the second or third rank. The probability is, that 
the measure was adopted under the influence of 
Great Britain, and with the view of opening new 
channels for the products of her industry. From 
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the intimate political and family relations between 
the two governments, the market of the Nether- 
lands is thrown open, almost without reserve, to 
British manufactures; and this additional demand 
fipom a wealthy population of more than five mil- 
lions, is itself no slight advantage. From the 
peculiar position of the Netherlands, their existence 
as a separatie state, under the patronage of Great 
Britain, also serves materially to facilitate the pas- 
sage of British manufactures into the interior of 
the continent The accomplishment of these ob- 
jects seems to have been the real purpose for which 
the kingdom was created. It is alsa generally 
supposed to have been entirely a British concep- 
tion ; and to have been arranged at London 
before it was suggested at Vienna. 

3. Ha\"ing thus failed in regard to the two 
great points of general policy, and having assumed 
as a leading principle the necessity of weakening 
and embarrassing France, it was of course impos- 
sible for the Congress to keep in view the directly 
opposite principle which I have stated above as the 
third in impcwrtance. Accordingly, no trace can be 
found in any of the arrangements of a general in- 
tention to weaken the influence of Russia. It is 
one ^f the great advantages of this power for ex- 
tending its influence, that it comes in contact with 
the west of Europe on a long line of frontier, bro- 
ken up into a variety of separate states, which may 
be attacked in succession, and turned by influence 
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against each other. Thtis, Prussia loay at any time 
be overrunin a single campaigPi as it has be^i^i^ 
peatedly by France and Russia. In the reaif of 
this powe% isa cluster of small states, independent 
only in name,! as regards their foreign rdatioos; 
and whose govemmentcf wi^h nothing better than 
the opportunity of obtaining a little paltry aggnm- 
dizement by selling themselves to the highest 
bidder. Hence, whenever it may suit the puipmes 
t)f ]|^ussia to eiQtend her power in thi$ direction, 
^he can obtain allies without difficulty, in the heart 
of the enemy's country, to co-operate with her and 
assist her progress. Already indeed the prdimi- 
nary arrangements for this purpose have been 
made, by family connexions with some <^ the con-' 
siderable secondary powers, as Wurtemberg and 
Baden. To foresee and prevent this danger would 
have been a thing not unworthy the high vocation 
of the Congress. To do itefFe'ctiually, the whole of 
Germany, including Prussia and Austria, shoiild 
have been consolidated into one vast empire ^ a 
measure the more desirable, inasmuch as it woidd 
not only have contributed materially to the political 
security of the western nations, but was call^ fer 
loudly and imperiously by the interest of the Germaii 
people, which is now completely sacrificed to the 
hereditary pretensions of a, few faoailies. To these 
pretensions it was again sacrificed upon this ooca« 
sion> and with it, the best arrangement which could 
have been made in this qjnarter for the sedurity of 
Europe. 
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In like manner the erecurity of Eurof^ and the 
welfare of the people of Italy required^ that that 
delightful but unfortunate region should have been 
delivered from the shameful misgovernm^it, whieh 
has been so long consuming it^ strength ; that the 
prescriptive pretensions of a few families should 
have been overlooked, or satisfied by pecuniary in« 
demnities, and the whole country coosolidbted into 
<nie vigorous and powerful state; Such a tnea* 
sure would have been the salvation of Italy, whidi 
is now sinking rapidly into bopelessr and helpless 
decrepitude; and it would have introduced a new 
element of great utility and importance into the 
general balance of power. These wene Uie mea- 
sures which were looked for at the hands of thd 
Congress, instead of die union of Poland with Rus^ 
sia» the erection of the kingdom of theNetherlsnids/ 
or the building of a line of fortresses along tihe 
French frontier. No doubt such measures mi^ht 
have justly been called vigorous, perhaps violent^ 
faut for what purpose are all the powers of Europe 
assembled in general congress, if not to take vigor-^ 
oos and violent measures for its public good? It is 
die high prerogative and peculiar duty of this great 
tribunal to overlook petty pretensions and digfat 
objects, to do substantial justice every where with- 
out regard to form and without respect for per-^: 
sons, and to keep their view fixed steadily upon the 
only two objects really entitied to the attention of 
a great European statesman, the welfare of thcr 
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people and the security of Europe. By overlook- 
ing these great interests, by doing justice to every 
prescriptive claim that could be made out, how- 
ever fatal to the general object of the public 
good, by mistaking the leading principle of Euro- 
pean policy, and in consequence of this mistake, 
vitiating the balance of power in all its important 
points, 'the members of the Congress proved either 
that their intellectual and moral qualities were be- 
low their social position ; or, which is probably the 
more correct supposition, that an irregular tribunal 
of this description is essentially incapable of adjust- 
ing the interests that are confided to it. 

Still, though the Congress had failed in making 
the best arrangements against the preponderance 
of Russia, its errors did not annihilate the materials 
of power existing in the west of Europe. France, 
though weakened and embarrassed, was still there, 
a great and vigorous nation, to form the centre of 
an anti-Russian coalition. Germany, though. dis- 
united and misgoverned, still presented two ini- 
posihg masses of force on the Russian lines to serve 
as an advance ; and the fleets and finances of Eng- 
land still remained, though impaired, to inspire and 
cement the alliance. It was only necessary, in order 
to turn these means to account, that the several 
powers should have felt their true position, . and 
understood their policy. And if the influence of 
Russia in the Congress had prevented them at that 
time Irom taking the proper measures, it could be 
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no obstacle to their afterwards adopting in concert, 
as independent states, whatever schemes of policy 
they might prefer. The basis of the new European 
system, under these circumstances, would naturally 
have been a strict alliance between the three great 
continental powers, Austria, France, and Prussia, 
for the purpose of resisting any encroachment 
from the north. England and the smaller states 
in the north and south of Europe should also 
have been parties to the coalition, and co-operated 
in case of need. And had these powers felt them- 
selves at liberty to overthrow the Turkish empire, 
and establish in the room of it a powerful Christian 
state, a new element of great importance would 
have been introduced into the system ; and it would 
have obtained all the firmness and consistency of 
which it was susceptible under the circumstances, 
though still physically and morally inadequate to 
sustain a decisive struggle with the overwhelming 
greatness of the common enemy. 

By comparing this outline with the course which 
the several powers have pursued since the congress 
of Vienna, it is sufficiently obvious that the true po- 
licy of Europe has been again completely over- 
looked ; that at the present moment there is no ap- 
pearance of a balance of power ; that Russia is the 
absolute dictator of the continent^ two of the great 
western states having consented to act as her lieute- 
nants and allies; and that France and England, the 
two other great western states, are reduced in constt^ 
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quence, as tluropean powers, td the condition of 
mere nullity. Without entering into much detail 
in regard to events which are so recent and of so 
notorious ^ character, I shall add a few remariu 
|i)»,Qn them, which will tend, I think, to establidi 
these positions. 

The seai^pn of the congress had hardly come to 
» close, when (one occurrence took place, which, 
though not in itself of material importance, a£Ebrded 
a strong proof that the policy of £urope was not 
likely to take a very fbrtunate direction. I allude 
to the Qonclusion, in the summer of 1815, of the 
treaty between the emperors of Russia and Austria 
apd the king of Prussia in pemon, denominated the 
Ho^ Alliance. The ostensible object of tins treaty 
'^as to establish a solemn mutual engagement be- 
tween these sovereigns^ to administer the public a£ 
fairs which they had in charge, in conformity to the 
Christian xeligion. As it is well known that the 
emperor of Russia is, or has been, at times^ under 
the influence of exalted devotional sentiments,tba'e 
is great reason .to suppose that the ostensible ob« 
jeot was also the real one, and that the alliance was 
not formed with any sinister intention. The me»* 
sure savoured, it is true, rather more of fanatiCHim 
than of sound good sense. The Christian religion 
is not a code, either of politics or juriq>rudence} 
and the sovereigns could therefore only meim by 
this engi^ment^ thai they .would conform to the 
s{»rit of Christianity, and do what they believed to 
12. 
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be their duty from religious motives. The expedir 
«ncy of so doing was so perfectly evident before, 
di'atit did not apparently require to be enforced or 
sanctioned by fecial engagements. A solemn 
promiise oh the pari of three great, monarchs to her 
have well in future had, in fact, rather the air of a 
wtlre upon their own past conduct; and might pert- 
hapb have been looked upon as a sort of amende 
hofiordbk for former neglect of duty by themselves 
and their predecessors. But supposing the treat3r 
not to have concealed any. sinister intention, it was 
still rather good- than otherwise, or at le^st was 
perfectly harmless. It seems to have been so con-> 
sidered by the other powers who were invited 1q 
accede to it, and generally consented. The saver 
reigns ot their ministers probably smiled in secret 
at the whim of their imperial brother, and thinking 
themselves fortunate that the caprice of 00 great a 
personage had taken so innocent a direction, very 
readily gave it their countenance. Tfte British go- 
vernment took advantage of a real constitutional 
difficulty, and refused tlie king's signature. 

The only truly important thing about this treaty 
was its original shape of a confidential and strict 
alUance between Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 
That Russia should wish to fonn such a union was 
petfectly naturd; but thttt Austria and Enissia 
should consent to it, proved either that they coUp 
sidered the measure of no consequence whatever, 
or that they.whdily misconcei^d their position .ia 
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Europe. The basis of their future policy was, as I 
have already observed, a close alliance with France 
against the preponderance of Russia ; but by this 
act they abandoned France and the other western 
powers, and united themselves in a mystical league 
with the very sovereign from whom they had eveiy 
thing to apprehend, and against whom it was their 
chief object to guard. The 'only apology which 
the proceeding admitted was the one already inti- 
mated, that the treaty was really of no political con- 
sequence, being merely an edifying p»rade of pious 
language. But had Austria and Prussia perceived, 
as clearly as they ought to have done, their true 
position, it may be doubted whether they would 
have taken part in such a measure, however appa- 
rently unmeaning. The alliance of the Giant and 
the Dwarf carries with it so little either of honour 
or pro'fit to the weaker party, that there could be no 
very strong motive for contracting it even in sport. 
ITie union, however, not being founded onginally 
upon a community of political interest, was wholly 
destitute of any principle of stability ; and might, 
under other circumstances, have been shattered to 
pieces by the first political concussioa. 

By a singular sort of fatality, there commenced 
almost immediately after the fonnation of the alli- 
ance a course of important events, which esta- 
blished a community of interest between these three 
sovereigns, in opposition to that of the other west- 
em powers : I allude to the rapid developemeat 
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of liberal political principles in all the west of 
Europe since the close of the war. By these events 
the governments of Austria and Prussia were placed 
in a vicious and unfortunate position, both for their 
own interest and that of Europe. While, as inde- 
pendent nations, they have every thing to appre- 
hend from the predominance of Russia, and every 
reason to unite with France and the other western 
powers in a common understanding to check it ; as 
governments, and according to their peculiar poli- 
tical notions, they have equal reason to be alarmed 
at the spirit which predominates in all the principal 
western states, and is fast giving a.character to their 
outward forms and national policy. . In this respect 
they have a common interest with Russia ; and this 
danger being apparently more immediate and pres- 
sing than the other, they have made no scruple of 
allying themselves with their great natural enemy, 
and even availing themselves of his military re- 
sources, to repel the inroads of freedom. It was 
thus that, in the decUning period of the Roman 
empire, the various factions, supported their pre- 
tensions by the aid of barbarian mercenaries, and 
gave an easy introduction into the heart of their 
country to its future conquerors. 

In this way the Holy Alliance was converted 
fbom an unmeaning parade into a real union^ di- 
rected against the progress of liberal principles, or, 
in the language of its members, against revolution 
and illegitimacy. Austria and Prussia were detach- 
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ed firom the western states^ and finnly united with 
Russia by an important connnunity of interest ; and 
the only remaining chance of a balance of power 
was destroyed probably for even The aUianoe 
having thus acquired a substantial meaning, its 
form was no longer immaterial. The sovereigns 
had bound themselves by this treaty to conform 
to the Christian religion ; that is, to do what tfaey 
believed to be their duty, from religious motives; 
Whatever particular measures might appear to 
them expedient, were now to be adopted in a re« 
ligibus spirit; and this spirit not being that of 
rational and practical religion, but rattier an exalted 
and mystical sort of fanaticism, the necessary coa- 
sequence was, that as soon as the lei^ue hadolW 
tained a political object, the parties to it, or at'leaat 
the Emperor of Russia, pursued this object with all 
the false zeal and blind obstinacy that fanatictsm 
naturally inspires. The erroneous pdULcy of these 
powers assumed the most dangerous shape in which 
intellectual Mf^eakneiss or error can ever exhibit it- 
sdf ; and an alliance originally anti-EnropeaD, and 
which had now become illiberal, acquired at the 
same time a new and unnatural principle of faxse 
and activity. I say the alliance, because the Em* 
peror of Russia being the main i^ring and moving 
soul of it, the feelings and principles upon which 
he acts may be sidd to determine the conduct of alL 
It is doubtful whether the sovereigns of Prussia and 
Austria, or their principal ministers, who are per- 
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sons of much more political importance, share in 
the fanaticism of the Emperor Alexander. They 
probably act under the influence of strong political 
prejudices i and in their anxiety to provide for the 
secunty of the existing forms of administration, they 
overlook the ultimate danger to their own national 
existence, as^well tothatoftheother western powers, 
from the course they are pursuing. We see them 
accordingly promulgate declarations, and adopt 
measures in the name of religion and legitimacy (a 
Mcord which, taken in a. good sense, can only mean 
justice)^ that not only outrage ^very principle of 
justice and humanity, and wholly vitiate the political 
system of Europe, but strike a fatal blow at their 
own independence and that of all the western 
powers. 

Thus, at a moment when the preponderance of 
Russia is more than ever dangerous to the other 
states, and when the strictest union of all the rest 
would hardly . furnish a suffici^t mass of force to 
resist it with effect, this concurrence of circum^ 
stances has detached two of the principal western 
states from the common cause, and united them' 
dosely, by a bond of immediate interest, with the 
common enemy ;^ has furnished Russia with a pre- 
text for interfering in the politics of the west of 
Europe, and by presenting this system of interfe- 
rence to the enthusiastic mind of the emperor under 
the form of an act of religious duty, has impressed 
upon his character, perhaps naturally unambitious, 
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a most violent prmciple of activity and usuipation. 
Finally, the same circumstances have created in aU 
the countries that are threatened by Russia, except- 
ing England, an internal party, more or less con- 
siderable, attached by strong motives of immediate 
interest to the Russian cause, and opposed to the 
interest and policy of their own governments. 
Such is the present state of the balance of power 
in Europe. 

From the moment when this developement of li- 
beral principles began to exhibit itself, the great 
extension of influence which Russia would derive 
from it under the present circumstances, was also 
made apparent. A course of friendly counsel to 
other powers was immediately entered upon by her 
representatives at all the courts in Europe. The 
emperor employed his leisure in digesting materials 
for a . pamphlet of friendly advice to the Germans 
upon the state of their universities. Prussia was ad- 
vised in a friendly way not to fulfil her promise of 
a constitution. The deputies of the Spanish nation, 
which had taken the liberty to reform its govern- 
ment without consulting Russia, were advised in a 
friendly manner to disavow all their proceedings, 
to admit that they had proved themselves to be 
knaves and fools, iand that nobody but the Emperor 
Alexander knew any thing about politics. The 
King of France was advised in a friendly manner not 
to govern in the spirit of the institutions which he 
had himself established with the approbation of his 
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imperial majesty, but to give his confidence to a 
faction, whose views were adverse to the public 
good, although very friendly to the interests of 
Russia. Such, indeed, is the force of habit, that 
the emperor extended his system of friendly advice 
across the Atlantic ; and this most pacific sovereign, 
at the head of a peace establishment of only 
800,000 bayonets, thought it necessary to caution 
the rapacious and warlike cabinet of Washington, 
which had then an army of no less than 8000 men 
on foot, not to plunge inconsiderately into hostili- 
ties with Spain. Such were thQ first symptoms of 
this pretension to univefsal supremacy, which has 
since been put in force in regard to Naples and Sar- 
dinia; and, what is still more extraordinary, has 
been publicly and ostentatiously avowed at the con- 
gresses of Troppau and Laybach. 

When the invasion of Naples by the Austrians 
was under consideration in the British parliament, 
the ministry, who were obliged to defend, in the 
most plausible way they could, the passive policy im- 
posed upon them by necessity, pretended to main- 
tain that the proceedings of Austria might be jus- 
tifiable on the ground of th? danger to her domi- 
nion in Italy from the establishment of a liberal 
government at Naples. The futility and absurdity 
of this system of defence are so obvious, and have 
been so fully exposed in every form, that it is 
needless to refute it here. But it is necessary to 
remark, in order to have a correct view of the poli- 
cy and pretensions of the allies, that this was not 
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the argument employed by them to justify tibek 
pfoceedmgs. lu their public declarations from 
Troppau aod Laybach they assert^ on the contraryt^ 
in unqualified terms, the right on gaieral principlei 
of putting down revolution, wherever it disj^ys 
itself in other independent nations ; and they con-: 
stitute themselves the judges of the existence oftbet 
csaae. This is neither more nor less than an asser* 
tion by these allies of the right of sovereignty, ova: 
the whole of Europe : and when we consider: that 
Prussia has been a passive and probaUy rdtuctajit 
party to the . aUianpe ; and that Austria could not 
have ventured to stir a stepan these procQedingt 
without the assurance of support from Russia ;. 
while Russia, on the ooi^trary, acts with perfecting, 
dependence, and is the real soul of the league ; 
when we consider these circumstances^, it is impose 
sible not to. perceive that the assertion amounts to 
a claim by Russia of universal supremacy. The 
only qualification to the claii^ admitted by.tbe 
language of these declarations, is. the right of go- 
vernments, as they are now constituted^ to intro^ 
duce, of their own accord, political improvementa^; 
in which case, it seems, the Emperor would con- 
descend not to interfere. But even this, slender 
restriction is withdrawn by the practical commen* 
tary upon the language of the alUes, afforded by 
their actual proceedings in regard to Naples. Here 
the king displayed every appearance of cordially 
approving the revolution : and could not be brou^t 
even at Laybach, to express a different opinion. 
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Usder these ciit^umstances, the pretensions of the 
sillies took tha following form : *< If, in a caae of 
revolution, the king disapproves the proceedings, 
we claim the right of interfering in his defence. 
If the king approves them, however completely 
he may be out of danger, he must be con^ 
^idered as acting under compulsion, and the right 
of interference remains." So that the only case 
of reform in which they do not claim the right of in- 
terference, is that in which they happen to approve 
themselves the character of the innovation. In 
other words, they say to foreign powers : **>Youaie 
at perfect liberty to do what we like ; but you shaU 
not do what we do not like/' This ^eems equivalent 
to a declaration of sovereignty. It must have been^ 
as it was, peculiarly offensive to the British govem.- 
ment and people ; for the ** glorious *' revolution of 
1688, by which the constitution assumed its present 
shape, was very similar in spirit and form to that of 
Naples. 

'' It may be said, that this claim of sovei*eignty ex- 
tends only to a single point, and that in every other 
matter, but that of reform, the nations retain their 
independence. But the right of giving the law to 
foreign powers in regard to one important subje^ 
call only be deduced from that of general sove- 
reignty ; and the naticHi which permits another to 
prescribe its conduct in one particular, hasforfeited 
its honour audits independence, as much as if it 
had formally passed under the yoke. Beside this, the 
subject of political reform, in the present state ofpub> 
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lie opinion in Europe, involves in itself the whole 
government, as that of the religious reformation did 
at a former period. In every country the poGtical 
world is divided into two parties in regard to this sub- 
ject ; and according as one or the other of these par- 
ties prevails, the whole system of administration as- 
sumes a different aspect. The pretension of Russia 
and her allies to give the law to foreign nations in 
regard to political reform, amounts to the claim 
of a right to determine which of these two parties 
shall have the ascendancy, and consequently which 
of two adverse modes of feeling and thinking on 
political subjects shall pervade the whole administra*-* 
tion. It amounts, in other words, to the pretension to 
regulate at pleasure the whole domestic and foreign 
policy of the other nominally independent states. 

A claim so odious as this, would not have been 
publicly avowed, unless the parties that made it 
were coiwcious of the ability to put it in force ; and 
it is accordingly obvious, upon a vie w of the pre- 
vailing policy, foreign and domestic, of the several 
principal cabinets in the west of Europe, that the 
terror of the Russian arms iexerdses a powerful 
action upon the minds of their members. The co-' 
operation of Prussia in the league is probably itself 
an effect of this terror ; ^nd there is no reasonable 
way of accounting for the breach of faith and 
strange vacillation of this government in regard to 
the constitution, unless we attribute it to the efforts 
of an aristrocratic party, not sufficiently powerful* 
in itself to resist the public opinion of this intelH- 
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gent and high minded nation^ but dcttititlg ftM0 
enough firomthe support of Austriavand Rmski to 
defeat the hopes of the people, and probably the 
sincere intentions and wishes of the gtrfernmeati 
The ascendancy of the emigrant party iii France^ 
although it has been favoured by the personal po* 
^itibn of the royal family, it in substance, As I hftVd 
observed before, the result of fbreigtn influen66, 
that i^ of the influence of Rus^i& All parties iii 
France know perfectly well that the occurrence tf 
any movement, which could plausibly be treated as 
i resolution, would be followed at onee by ailidth^ 
general inroad from the north ; And they alsd r^. 
member the friendly assurance given by the poWei^ 
at their fast invasion, that at the next visit, th6y 
should proceed i la mode die Polognii and divide 
the territory* While, therefore, the nece^lty <tf 
eoticiliating these terrible neighbourly has been 
tlie great motive with the government in gMtg all 
anti-UBitioilal iind illiberal colouring to their whdte 
pdlicy, the apj^rebension of another. irtvaSi(m, foh 
lowed by results stitt ttiore ftftnl thm those df thb 
i^rmer ones, is probably the principal reason why 
' te ^sltiofi has submitted so quietly to this syst6tii$ 
md it is hardly m exalgg^rfltion to say that hi this 
nwietit the Cossacks ^re the rufing poweif IriFranee^ 
"Iteinralar positiM AiMliMiiA^iffle Arebgth of £^ 
Exempt het for the present ftbta this dc^mestic Itr- 
Mtfierrace ; ulthough it \M h^m taidte^ that dudi% 
•be qaeefl'ati'hil the ififiueqei <»f ItiiMia Wdff m^ 
^yeA fyt the fnfi^i^ of k«^ttgthtf ttAiMtty ih 
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place. Whether Hiis be true or not, England^ in her 
internal a£&irs» is still substantially independent. 

In regard to her foreign policy, however, the 
case is quite different ; and the most remarkaUe 
symptom, which has appeared, of the ascendancy 
of Russia in the west of Europe, was the passive 
unconcern with which France and England looked 
pn during the late events in Italy. These powers 
had every possible reason for opposing with deci- 
sion the proceedings of Austria and Russia. The 
^evolutions in Italy, and the consolidation of the 
Italian states into ofne powerful body politic, which 
wpuld Iiave been their result had they been left, to 
pursue their natural course, besides eiflfectually 
promoting the interest of the Italian people, were 
events highly favourable to the balance of power in 
Europe, and well calculated to check theinfluence^ 
;Ru£tsia. The British ministry evidently viewed th.e 
.conduct of the allies in its ti*ue light ; and it would 
be doing them injustice, as men of ability, to sap- 
pose that they were really deceived themselves by 
the slight appearance of plausibility which lh$if 
were able to give to their policy in J^arliam^xt^. on 
principles too which the allies themselves did not 
pretend to assert The real justification^ as well as 
the real cause of this neutrality, both in Frwee 
.and England, was the impossibility of opposing any 
effectual resistance to the determinations of the al- 
lies. It was the wholesome terror of the Cossacb^ 
which ^t once backed the progress of tb« Anytiaiar 

arms in It^y, and neutralised the resistance of. the 
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cabinets of London and Paris. France^ had eVeh a 
still stronger interest than England in strppoiting 
the Italians, on account of her continental position^ 
which makes the preservation of a balance of power 
much more important to her safety. And, according^ 
Jy the reaction of pubhc opinion in France against 
the neutrality df the cabinet was so strong, that it 
w&d on the eve, at one moment, of producing a new 
revolution there, or at least a complete cbatige in the 
][)olicy of thfc government. Had the cause of liberty 
heeil well supported at Ntfples, this result would 
iinquesltionably have happened; and not improbably 
a i^ilar one in Belgium, Prussia, and some other 
parts of Germany. In this case a general struggle 
fbr life and death between the governments of the 
^rt and the nations of the west of Europe would 
have followed ^ and the battle of independence, 
Hehich must come sooner or later, would have been 
fought at once, and perhaps under circumstances 
more favouf'aMe to the success of the western 
powers than may soon occur again. The cowardice 
and treachery of the Neapolitans, and the terror of. 
Russia, which paralysed the cabinets of France and 
England,' gave a different tum^ to these events, and 
left the great final stru^le to future years, perhaps 
to fttture generations. 

It only, remains, in order to. com|dete the vteWof 
the balance of power as it exists, or rather, as it does 
not exist, at present, to inquire what probiibiliiy 
there is of a change in this state of things which I 
l^ave' heen describing ^ What means are still at the 
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dip|M)fiition of the western powers, for reristiDg the 
pMpwderance of Russia; and what are the chances 
that they wlU be employed in the best possible way. 
Although Russia already rules in th« west by terror, 
she does not yet rule by actual force. If the in- 
fluence of the Cossacks is felt in France, their tenfs 
are not p^tnanently pitched in the filystan fields* 
The war of western .independence is still, as I hanre 
wid, to be iboght ; and until it has been actiiaUyr 
fought and decided in $ivour of Russia, there wiU 
still be room for hope, and a chance of success for 
the other powws ; because, if we even suppose their 
nateriafe ^ resistance to be in themselves wlu^y 
tnadeqnate, they have still in their favour the possi- 
btiiftjr of some fortimMe occurrence of an accidental 
eharactw. Accidents, however, bein^ assudi, 
beyondthe reiach of anticipatioo, it is only upra 
a» i^stkMte of the existing materials of resistanqs^ 
as they will probably be employed, that any calcu* 
ktion can be formed iq>on the subject \ and tl|^ 
<^ance of success for the western powers, founded 
iqpon any such calculations,, appears at present ti^ 
be: extreisiely smalL What these materiala are, has 
already been stated in a general way. The haws* 
of the true European aystem hae been shewn to bie^ 
a strict alliance between the three great continental 
powets^ and the co-operation of Great Britaia qnd 
the states of a seemdaiy order. This system k, m 
l hftlne already observed, con^tely vitiated at 
present by the itfinatural and anti-ewc^peanuiiiQii 
of Austria. Md Prussia with Rusaa. For if Jlu«)a 
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aiODe is more than a match for aU the rest of Europe 
together, it is evident enough that when, she is 
aided by Prussia as a passive ally, and Austria as an 
active one, the latter carrying with her the efifective 
command of the whole of Germany and Italy, the 
possH>ility of resistance by the remaiding western 
powers is entirdy out of the question. If therefore 
there is any chance of a restoration of the balance 
qf power, it can only be in consequence of the de- 
tachment of Austria and Prussia from the triple al*' 
tiance. But this event is highly improbable; for 
the same cause which created or rather consolida^ 
ted this alliance, will continue to operate for along 
time with increasing force, and, as long as it 
operates, will of necessity prevent the dissolution 
dP the treaty. 

Nxitwithstanding the persecution to which the 
tibial political opinions are now exposed oh the 
contment of Eun^, there is very little douiit that 
ihey will continue to gain ground among the peo^ 
pie. This vary persecution is, in fact, one of the 
principal eauses which will promote their progfess : 
and as it is pudied to a greater excess in Germany 
than it is any where else, so it is in Germany that 
liie prepress of liberal opinions will be moat nqiid. * 
This circumstance might at first vi^w appear veiy 
fiivourable to the independence of the wedtem 
p6wiers» since if all the Germian states, infleludifig 
Austria, assumed a decidedly HbMal poGifieal as- 
pect, it may be supposed, that Hiey w^nM ^ off 
from the BiUssian alliance, and attach themselves 
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tothe constitutional states in the west And inreality 
thii^would be the case if the principles of liberljr 
could be brought into operation instantaneously 
in every part of Germany, and the governments of 
the several states be changed in the twinkling of an 
eye, without there being any possibility of the in-: 
terference of Russia in the events, connected with 
such a change. But this being impossible, and k 
being certain, on the contrary, that such a resqlt, 
though rapidly approaching, must still be{Mreced8d 
by an intervening period of disunion, and of bitter 
and obstinate struggles between contending factions 
for ascendancy in the several states, it is evident 
that the developement of liberal principles in Ger- 
many will tend to strengthen the influence of Rus* 
sia in the west of Europe, and to draw more dose 
instead of loosening the bonds of the triple alliance. 
This influence already operates so strongly in Ger- 
many as to prevent the quietan4 natural ascendancy 
of liberal principles, and tq leave them no other 
form in which to display their force, except that <rf* 
violent explosions or revolutions. Sueh eveota 
therefore are quite probable ; but their results would 
be ruinous instead of favorable to the independ^ioe 
of the. nations where they occurred. Suppose, for 
(example, an explosion to occur in Prussia ; suppose 
thattliie late attempt to effect a military revobitioa 
ther«,<>n the model of that of Spain, had succeeded*, 
what w6uld have been the consequence ? N(A that, 
l^russia would have fallen off from the triple aUii|no». 
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alid strengthened the influence of the west ; fa^t tliat 
a Russian army would immediately have marched 
into Berlin^ and that the emperor would rule there 
by actual fbrce, as he now ndes by terror. If, by 
pessfbifity, and in the progress of time and evems*, 
a similar explosion could be expected in Austria; 
the result would be precisely the same. In Austria^ 
however, there is at present no enthusiasm for Iv^ 
htrty, and there is no probability of any attempt at 
revolution there for a kmg time to come. The 
\^hole north and west of Germany will have been 
distracted by these internal agitations, and have 
been thrown by them under the dictation of Russia, 
long before the epotoh of freedom arrives in Aus* 
trill* 

Thufif there appears to be very little probably 
that Austria and Prussia will be detached from the 
trq>ie alliance, and consequently that the balance 
oIl power will ever be restored. Thus by a singular 
fatality the progress of the principles of liberty, so 
hostile in their character to those of the Russian 
government, is itself one of the circumstances most 
&vourable to the influence of this government over 
the western powers. It furnishes at &nce a pretext 
fbr' interference in the affiiirs of these powers, iaind 
air infallible means of sowing among them and in 
their bosoms the seeds of distraction and disunion, 
the only thing necessary to insure the victory of 
any single great powier over any coalition^ howevei" 
extensive and formidable. Inflamed by persecu- 
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tidii,;diie fi^odsef liberty in the MTerai wimlsiM 
will fiuiljrlode thiir patience and tfaenr pcu^sice, 
and be hurried into attempts: at wvolutioii. : Vmiu 
pffctence of eheckiog Ibese atleaspts, the Bowtw 
garritons will advance from czapital to oapitalp-af 
ilieir terfor has already spnad itadf^om cafaiMt 
to <udiinet» and should the disorderly materiaJanetr 
ftrmenthig in England burst out into open kmisriBc* 
tioar^ we nay see at last the two-headed eagle extend 
Us wings and unfurl bis charts trtumphaidfy ever 
the. tower of London itself. 

Had the western powers understood their policy 
fafetter, and were they united among themselwt ia 
Mich a way as to enable them to derive the gisei^est 
possible advantage from accidental circumstann^ 
the presept contmotions in Turlcey would have 
iJ9>rded them an excellent opportubity toatrengthm 
the western and constitutional intere^ and to eb^ 
tain an important check upon the Rusauoi powK^ 
by^i^eeting a new Greek empire at Conalanttnopla 
The late diabolical outrages of the Turks upon die 
christian inhabitants of their territory, act only fur- 
nish a good pretext for other powers to interfere^ 
but make it the bounden duty of the neighbouring 
natiqos,aa ipen and ehristians, to rescue their fellow* 
mesn and ftUowrchristians from this horrible iyrannfM 
I ooraider it as much jneurabent upon theEuso* 
p^ powers to unite at last «nd expel this hoide 
^'rathletiis and bloody hariiarians from G^eeCi^ as 
it woiikl }f!e iqpon any regulav goireinment to dis« 
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lodge wd break up an association of prafessed 
hi^waymen. Having taken this preliminary step, 
the western powers, by restoring the Greek empire, 
would have obtained a new and very powerful ally 
precisely on the point where a new ally would be 
most useful, and would serve best as a check upon 
Russia.^ But would Russia, having concurred with 
kw troops in expelling the Turics, consent to put 
this- bridle upon her own ambition? And if the 
Mber powers, in the event of her refussd, attempted 
to obtain her consent by force, would the battle be 
fimght in Greece or in Germany, and with what 
Sttocess ? These questions might have been of great 
hnpoFtance had a better union existed among the 
western states. As the case now stands, the ikte 
a£ Turkey will be decided by Russia : and the pre- 
sent troubles will probably be the means of extend- 
ing instead of diminishing her influence ; althougli 
it may be hoped that they will not be whdly 
without advantage to the unfortunate countrymen 
of Mikiades ^nd Epaminondas. ' 
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CHAP. IX. 

THE BRITISH NAVY. 

^hiEXT to the Russian army, the navy of Enf^and 
is the most remarkable engine of war now existiag 
in Europe : it is not, however, like the former, of 
recent growth. England was always a considerable 
maritime power ; and since the dechne of HoUaad^ 
she has reigned without a rival upon the ocean.- 
For a sliort period during the American war, tbe 
union of all the maritime states of Europe and her 
own colonies endangered her superiority. But in< 
the late long struggles she not only recovered all 
her former, advantages, but carried her naval gieat-' 
ness to a point which it had never reached before^, 
and very probably will never reach again. At 
present, however, it is not threatened with any im- 
mediate danger. The United States exhibited, in' 
the several actions of the late war, at least an 
equality of naval science in all its branches ; but 
the nature of our political institutions does not 
permit us to aim at conquest by land or by sea. 
We have as little ambition to wield tbe sceptre of 
the ocean, as willingness to submit to the enor- 
mous burdens which it brings upon its possessor. 
Our permanent naval establishment will never be 
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pushed beyond a very moderate point ; and in the 
future struggles^ which may be forced upon us by 
die aggressions of other powers upon our com- 
merce, as in the last, we shall always depend prin.- 
cipally for actual annoyance of the enemy upon 
our private armed ships ; while the gallantry and 
skill displayed by our naval officers in single ac- 
tions will serve, as they did then, to sustain and 
exalt the national character. It is only in the 
pieaceful pursuits of commerce that we shall ever 
contest the superiority of England : and as there is 
no European power from which it appears to be in 
danger, she will probably remain in undisturbed 
possession of her watery empire, as long as the 
foundations of her power remain in other respects 
unshaken. 

The trident (^Neptune, says a French poet of the 
last century, is the sceptre of the world. The 
power conveyed by it is, however, of a very pecu* 
liar kincff A great navy is not, like a great army^ 
immediatelydangerous to the liberties of the nation 
to which it belongs. The only inconvenience they 
can suffer from it arises from the immense expence 
required for its maintenancei and for the conduct 
of the distant expeditions, which it tempts the go* 
vemment that wields it to undertake. It is in 
like manner not directly dangerous to the liberty 
and independence of other nations; unless indeed, 
as has never yet happened, it should eiUst in eon* 
nection with a great developement of military 
power. In general, it makes no attempt upon.. thf. 
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territorial.s^cuii^ of foreigners; asd^ like other 
mionsterBy makes its prej of suoli only as vohintufiy 
encounter the dangers of the deep. Hence a great 
naval power is, upon the whole, much kssfonnidable 
to othernations than a great military one^ which is 
sure in the end to destroy tlie independence of eveiy 
thing weaker within its reach. Still within tiie limilB 
which the laws of nature assign to its exercise, it is 
equally hable to abuse, and has indeed within 
these limits been abused in all ages to a still greater 
extent. The abuses of military power have at all 
times and places where there existed any pretension 
to civilization, been confined, at least osten^ly, 
to invasions of the national rights and public jfiOm 
petty of foreigners : and the property and person of 
the peaceful private citizen have been left unnio- 
leMed. The abuse of naval pow^, on Use contrary, 
has always partaken, in a greater or less degree, of 
a piratical spirit, and has uniformly been 6xer« 
dsed upon private property employedin laiAiil com-i 
itierce. This remnant of prctfessed piracy has iir 
^ese latter times been dignified with the title of r 
rule of law: and while it is reckoned unctviliKedly 
inhuman, and against the law of nations for an anny 
to plunder private property on land, it is perfettljr 
eonnstent with the same law as wellas with die die^ 
t<|tes inhumanity and the usages ofdviliaod aociely 
to jdunder private property at sea. Thus, wliafrlsr 
wrong upon one element becomes right and lawAil 
upon another. In the wars of barbaf Mb natkna 
Ihere is no di^nction between pidblio and private 
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{iroper^* Every thing fouiid in the power of the 
conquered becomes the property of the conqueror. 
But it is one of the strangest inconsistencies 
apiong the many which disfigure the public law of 
£urope, that the milder spirit of civilization, which 
here introduced this distinction in military war&re^ 
should have left in full force at sea the iron maxims 
of former times. 

The determination of the laws and usages of war 
by land and sea, depends in a great measure on the 
diq>osition and character of the dominant powers 
iq)on these elements : and the supei*ior inhumanity 
of the maritime code is consequently not very 
honourable to England* Ever since the spirit of 
civilization began to mitigate the ancient horrors 
of war, England has enjoyed an almost imdis* 
puted ascendancy at sea; her inftuoM^e and prac- 
tice have o£ course regidated the laws of naval 
war&re, and to her must be mainly attributed the 
cruelties by which it is still disgraced. li^ngi^^M 
Has not only continued with unrelenting rigour, up 
to the present day, the practice ofpland^ring the 
private property of enemies at sea ; but has pushed 
her pretensions to a most unwarrantable and vexa- 
^us ex^ttt in regard to the private property of iiii- 
i^viduak of other nations wholly unnconnected with 
the quarrel. According to the maritime, whidi, as 
I have said^ is in substance the Britkh code of pub- 
lic law»two governments by going to war, ac^pitreii 
right of supwviflion over the lawfbl epmmerce of 
every other pe^e on the l^obe. The right of pbin^ 
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deringthe private property of enemies is, accorditig 
to this system, so sacred and favourable that it may 
be exercised upon such property even in the bands 
of third persons; akhough these persons^ confessedly 
wholly innocent of the quarrel, may suffer verf 
much by the operation. Hence arises the pretended 
belligerent right of searching the ships of eveiy 
peaceful nation on the globe, to astert^n whetheif 
there is any private property of the enemy abdardof 
them. These baibarous usages, instead of yielding 
to the progress of civilization, were pushed during the 
last war still farther than they had ever been 
before. Under pretence of prohiiMting commerce 
with the enemy in munitions of war, which had pre* 
viously been done, England undertook to prtibibit 
the trade in provisions and even medicines ; 'and 
the nation which sometimes claims the praise of 
being more civilized than any other, was guiky of 
attempting to starve the whole innocent population 
of another country, and give it over to disease, 
because the two governments were at war. CMf^ 
sidered as a deduction from previous ezistingusages; 
this claim was perfectly absurd ; and I r^ret that 
it ishould have been sancti<Mied in a formal treMrf 
by the government of the United States. Cl<MMng 
and ^very other article of private and domestic uM 
might as jusdy have been declared. conCrabtKI^; 
and all neutral commerce with an enemy ifien^^- 
dieted at Once. Indeed the pretensions of Or^t 
Britain did ffaially arrive at this point ; and under 
pretence of declaring thetr coasts in a state bif Uock« 
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ade she actually prohibited for a length of time all 
neutral commerce with her enemies. The power 
of doing this, according to her civilians^ conferred 
the right of doing it. It was fortunate that they 
did not push this argument any further, as it 
would have justified them just as fully in cutting the 
throats of neutrals as in seizing their property. Fi- 
nally, Great Britain claimed the right ofexaminhig 
the crews of all neutral vessels found at sea, and 
compelling the citizens of every nation in the world 
to keep themselves constantly prepared to prove 
they were not British subjects, under penalty of 
iitnpressment. Such was liie code of maritime law 
introduced by the freest and most enlightened na- 
tion in Europe, and at the most enlightened age 
which the world has yet seen ; and it was for re- 
sisting these pretensions that the govemmentof the 
United States was denounced by that of England 
as partial to France. 

For the last and most odious among these claims, 
fluch as the right of interdicting all commerce 
with an enemy, under pretence of a general block- 
ade of his coasts, the right of impressment on 
be^ neutral vessels^ and the extension of the 
character of- contraband to provisions, little or no 
jn^tence of authority was ever adduced, and they 
were generally supported by the summary argu- 
flEicnt alluded to above, that power confers right. 
For some of the others, such as the right 6f 
plilUdering the private properly of enemies when. 
I#uiid at sea^ even in^the haadi of thvtd persons^ 
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and theconsequent right of general search } the rigbt 
of prohibiting all trade with the enemy in mum- 
dons of war ; and finally^ the most extraordioaiy 
pretension of prohibiting to neutrals in time of war 
all trade with an enemy which they were not allowed 
to carry on in time of peace ; for these pretensions, 
authorities^ more or less satisfactory, were ad- 
duced from the laws and usages of the worst 
periods of European history. Whether the case of 
England was made out even on grounds like these, is 
a question which has never been settled, and which 
is hardly worth inquiry. That barbarous practices 
should have prevailed in barbarous times, among 
barbarous nations, is neither improbable nor un- 
natural; the wonder is, that a civilized nation shoiM 
consider the existence of them, under such. circum- 
stances, as a justification of their continuance in 
an age of civilization and humanity. By g^iwig .4 
little further back, it would be easy to find authori- 
ties of still more yenendile antiquily in support d 
still more lavage usages^ such aa killing or enslaving 
prisoners. If we reject witli contempt the idaia 
of the dark ages on every other point of pbilo6opby« 
by what fatality is it that we feel ourselves obl^fad 
to conform to them, however absurd and crady in 
the law of nationsi the lug^st and most in^port^at 
division of the science of practical morality ? 

All the reasonings o^ the British civilians on iim^ 
subjects are tainted with the eoprmoua error of con- 
sidering the cause of war as favourablip and that €^ 
peace as im&vourabie ; of supposing that the pre* 
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' tensions of belligerents may be liberally con- 
strued and followed out into all their consequences, 
while those of nations at peace* are to be restricted 
and narrowed down to the bare letter. A large 
construction in j^vour of life is the humane maxiiii 
ih Westminster Hall, but at Doctor's Commons thfe 
large construction is in fmour x)f death. Some of 
our own politicianseven, in the frenzy of party spirit^ 
were found to echo the principle that the rights of 
belligerents are paramount to those qf neutrals^ as 
if industry and commerce were the curse and 
scourge of society, and war the princi]pal instru* 
ment of civilization. Hence was derived the jua* 
tification of what was called the rule of 1756, by 
which neutrals were pix^hibited from carrying on 
any trade with a belligerent nation in time of wair 
which they were not allowed in dme of peace. Thia 
pretended justification supposes that the right of 
neutrals to trade with one belligerent power is an un« 
just encroachmetit on the right of the other bellige* 
rent to annoy his enemy as much as possible^ 
and that, although authorised by usage, it may and 
ought to be narrowed down to the smallest possible 
Ihnits; but that the right o£ annoying the enemy 
is, on the contrary^ afavourable claim, which maybe 
ptished^ its fullest extelit^ and through all its con- 
sequences, without regard to the interest even of ia^ 
nocent third persons. By constantly lookiqg at the 
subject in this point of view, the Brkish civilians : 
became at last so completely blind to its real cha.- 
wcter, that th^y serioudy argued the cause of war, 
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as if it were the cause of humanity. One of the 
most remarkable pamphlets in defence of their pre- 
tensions bears the title of " War in disguise, or the 
frauds of the neutral flags.** The natural effort of. 
commerce and industry to escape, by indirect mcsans, 
from some of the shackles imposed upon them in the 
most arbitrary and violent manner, was describedt 
sifi appears even from the title, as not only illegal, 
but hostile and crael. The benevolent writer melts 
into tears at the idea of a blood-thirsty and hard 
heartedmerchant endeavouring toevade the kind re- 
gulations established by belligerents, in the common 
interest of humanity, for the sanguinary purpose 
of furnishing the comforts and necessaries of life to 
those who want them. I am far from approving 
irregularity, as such, in any case, especially when, 
a3 in this, it is necessarily accompanied withperjury«r 
But after all, the cause of neutrals, supposing even 
their proceedings to be in contravention of the arbi- 
trary laws of war, is the cause of humanity and ci- 
vilization* If trade sometimes puts on a mask, the 
disguise may be wrong, but it is peace that wefu»- 
it, and not war. Should industry and commerce 
obtain in difficult times some slight advantagesy even 
by irregular means, the case, I grant, is hard for the 
Biitish cruisers, who are thus chieated of their pns^; 
but is there any thing in it at which a professed 
friend of humanity, likeMr.Stephen, the presidentof 
so many Bible and Missionary Societies, the member 
of so many institutions for suppressing vice in all its 
shapes,* and promoting the public good, need ta 
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take so much offence ? The war which neutrals, 
carried on in disguise in these days of trouble, was 
the war of civilization with brutal force ; and if 
stratagems are justifiable in all other wtfs, I see but 
little reason why this most sacred and necessary of 
all should be exempt from the indulgence* ** War 
in disguise^' was indeed a mode of presenting 
the subject, more absurd, if possible, than false: 
but power, it is somewhere observed, is never ridi- 
culous : and the truth of this maxim has, perhaps, 
on no occasion been more clearly proved than by the 
&ct, that such pretensions and ideas as these were 
received in any other way than by a general chorus 
of contempt. 

The inconveniences and vexations produced 
by the pretended belligerent right of search, 
even when the exercise of it is kept within deeent 
bounds, have always been si^sibly felt by neutrals j; 
and they produced, in the time of the American 
war, the celebrated coalition of the armed neutrality, 
which was revived again for a short time during the 
late contest. The leading principles mainjtained by 
this coalition were the exemption of the private 
property of enemies from pillage in the hands of 
third persons ; a very imperfect and inadequate 
assertion of the rights of humanity, but one to 
which, unfortunately, the most humane and -civi. 
lized nation in the world coujd never be brought 
to consent ; and she being also at that time, and 
havuig been ever since, the principalmaritime power, 
the opposite and barbarous construction of public 
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law is still maintained. It would have been, as is^ 
justly observed by a German writer *, a fit object 
for the attention of the Congress of Vienna, to de- 
termine the rights of neutrals, and to establish a 
code of maritime law on the basis of conmion hu- 
manity. But in this particular the presence and 
preponderance of Great Britain in the Congress ex- 
ercised as fatal ah influence over the interest of all 
the other states and the general good, as those of 
Russia did upon the4)alance of power and the se-' 
curity of the western nations. 

If at any future period a serious attempt should 
be made by a coalition, or in any other way, ta 
remedy this evil, it would be highly expedient to 
strike at the root of it, and not to stop at the very 
unsatisfactory point to which the coalition of the 
armed neutrality confined its pretensions. Sup- 
posing even that the private property of enemies 
were exempted from pillage, in the hands of neutrals,, 
the pretended right of search would still involve 
very great and serious inconveniences ; and it is 
not less the dictate of consistency and good sense 
than of civilization and common humanity to re« 
move the source of these mischiefs, and at the same 
time introduce a most important improvement in 
the law of nations, by abolishing wholly the prac- 
tice of plundering the private property of enemies 
at sea. The acknowledged basis of the law of na- 
tions is the great and universal law of nature y and 
ajiall it be endured that this sacred oracle shall be 

* Manuscript from SouUi Germany, ao aoonjmotis work. 
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made to say one thing in one place, and another 
two or three miles off, so it be upon a different 
element ? What says the illustrious Roman orator, 
in the well known fragment of the Republic, 
of this very law of nature ? " Nee erit alia 
" lex Romse, alia Athenis, alia nunc, alia post- 
** hac, sed et omnes gentes et omni tempore 
" una lex et sempiterna et immortalis continebit/* 
Such were the lights upon this subject nearly two 
thousand years ago, of one whom we dignify with 
the titles of Pagan and Heathen ; and with all our 
Christianity and civilization we have now brought 
the law of nations to such a point of perfection and 
consistency, that it shall pronounce the same act 
in the same place to be highway robbery at low 
tide, and fair war at full sea. While we are going 
back to antiquity in search of authorities on the law 
of nature and nations, would it not be as well for 
the honour of common sense and of humanity to 
pass over the age of the crusades, when the name- 
less, I had almost said, shameless^ compilations, so 
often appealed to in maritime courts, were collected^ 
and ascend to the time of Cicero ? 

All these questions still remain open between 
Great Britain and the United States ; and as the 
attempts subsequent to the war, to obtain from the 
former a renunciation of even the most odious of 
her pretensions have failed, there is every reason to 
suppose that they will be revived at the next oppor- 
tunity ; and that the United States will be driven 
to the necessity of taking part in any future war 
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with the eneipieg of Great Britain, whoever they 
may be. The claims of the United States as a 
neutral power have hitherto been extremely mo- 
derate. They acquiesced in the principle that 
enemy's property on board of neutral ships is good 
prize^ and in the pretended rule of 1756. Their 
uniform efforts on these points, were not to oppose 
the British construction of natural law, but rather 
to j^certain, if possible, what it was, that they might 
conform to it. Even in this they were never able 
to succeed : and it happened repeatedly, that after 
the admiralty courts had settled a principle, ami 
our merchants, in conformity with it, had covered 
the sea with their property, an order of council 
proclaimed a directly opposite one, and the wealth 
thus confided to the faith of England, was swept 
in a moment from the ocean. It was only the 
wholly unauthorized practice of impressment on 
board of neutral ships, and the last unwarrantable 
pretensions to a right to interdict all commerce 
with an enemy, under pretence of blockading his 
coast, that the United States firmly resisted in. 
principle. In the moderate and limited extent of 
these propositions, this government has, hov^ever, 
consulted the spirit of the British cabinet, and not 
their own wishes and policy. Their uniform desire, 
on the contrary, has been to give the greatest pos- 
sible latitude to neutral rights, and to mitigate by 
every imaginable means, the horrors of war : and 
this government even had the glory, by one of its 
first acts of sovereignty, of giving the world the 
example of an abolition by treaty of the practice 
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#f plandeiing the private property of enemies, 
whether by land or sea. I cannot refuse myself 
die satisfaction of quoting the article, containing 
this provision, from the treaty concluded between 
Prussia and the United States in the year 1785, as 
well for the purpose of doing honour to the nations 
diat authorised, and the illustrious statesmen who 
aegotiated the treaty, as of giving the sanction of 
two powerful governments, and of some of the 
greatest names which the last century can boast, 
to the sentiments I have ventured to express on 
this subject. The treaty is signed, on the Ame- 
rican side, by Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefier- 
son, and John Adams, and is, as far as I am in- 
formed, the Qnly one ever concluded which contains 
a provision similar to that below in italics. The 
twenty*third article is conceived in the following 
terms: ' 

If war should arise between the two contracting 
parties, the merchants of either country, then fe- 
sidii^ in the other, shall be allowed to remain nine 
months to collect their debts and settle their afi^rs, 
and may depart freely, carrying off all their eflfects 
Without molestation or hindrance ; and all women 
and children, scholars of every faculty (gens de 
lettres de toutes lesjacultds), cultivators of the earth, 
artisans, manufacturers, and fishermen, unarmed 
and inhabiting Unfortified towns, villages, or 
places, and in general all others whose occupations 
Site for the common subsistence and benefit of 
mankind, shall be allowed to continue their respec- 
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tive employments^ and shall not be molested in 
tiieir persons ; nor shall their houses or goods be 
burnt or otherwise destroyed^ nor their fields 
wasted by the common force of the enemy into 
whose power, by the events of war, they may 
happen to fall ( but if any thing is necessary to be 
t£^ken for the us^ of such armed force, the same 
shall be paid for at a reasonable price. And all 
merchqnt and trading vessels employed in exchanging 
the products qf different places ^ and thereby render* 
ing t/ie necessaries^ cotwemencies^ and comforts qfli^ 
more easy to be obtained and more genera^ shall be 
allowed to pass free and unmolested; and neiffier qf 
the contracting powers shall grant any commission to 
any private armed vessels^ empowering them to take 
0$^ destroy such trading vessels, or interrupt such 
commerce. 

What is the glory of an Alexander or a Nap<deon 
compared with that of having signed such a treaty ? 
Itwould be worthy of the governments of two such 
nations as the United States and Great Britain, to 
establish a similar provision by treaty between them- 
selves^ and thus strike at the root of all their pre- 
sent differences, and fix their relations for ever upon 
the basis of peap^, In so doing they would conform 
to the humane notions of the present age ; and the 
example of the two greatest maritime powers would 
serve to settle the principle as a rule of national hiw. 
And I take the liberty of asking, who would lose by 
it ? If our commerce suffers more in time of war 
than thslt of Great Britain from national shipsi 
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oiir privateers are in turn more active and success- 
ful than her's, and the respective rates of insurance 
prove, that the loss on both sides is not very un- 
equal* The practice is therefore in substance a 
war by the two governments upon the commerce 
of their own citizens and subjects* Is a practice of 
this sort consistent with the spirit of the times, or 
of the governments of A merica and England ? And 
if a proposition were made to the English govern- 
ment, in the name of common humanity and the 
general, good, to abolish it, could they refuse to 
listen to it and comply with it ? 

Such considerations, I am aware, has not been 
heretofore much employed in international negotia^ 
tions^ to the shame of nations be it spoken. But 
the British government itself has of late given a re^ 
markable example of a different sort, and has urged 
for a length of time, and with great earnestness, upon 
other nations, the adoption of an important political 
measure, the abolition of the slave trade, solely oh 
grounds of common humanity ; and without the 
project of any immediate advantage to either party. 
This point has been in particular repeatedly and 
earnestly pressed upon the government oftheUnited 
States. If, now, the American government should 
in return press upon that of England the pro- 
priety of abolishing the practice of plundering 
private property at sea in time of war,|on the grounds 
of humanity and consistency, I confess I am unable 
to see how the British government could object to 
the use of such arguments, or could reply to them 
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in any other way than by routing thein^ that is, 
by proving that the practice in question is not in- 
jurious to the merchants, and inconsistent with the 
contrary one of respecting private property on 
land, a course of reasoning which could not be 
attempted. Should th^ take so false a view d 
their own interest as to suppose that the practioe 
is immediately profitable to Great BritaiQ, it 
would be easy to reply that the slave trade wate 
also very lucrative to Spain, Portugal, and the 
other nations, upon which they have uiged the abo- 
lition of it. But in reality it is obvious^ as I haVe 
observed before, that the practice of respecting pri- 
vate property at sea - would be not only consistent 
and humaney but highly advantageous to the in- 
dustrious part of both nations, whose interest must 
be supposed to be the same with that of the govern- 
ment ; and it is on this ground as well as the other 
that it inight be pressed with great force and advan- 
tage. 

The British government would have the less pre- 
text for refusing to listen to arguments founded on 
common humanity and the general good, as tfaey 
have pushed their use of them in this matter of 
the slave trade beyond the point of discretion, in 
particular, as regards the United States. It js well 
known that the United States took the lead' of 
Great Britain in abolishing this traffic^ and have 
shewn ever since, even unto the present day, a still 
more determined hostility to it in their enactments 
upon the subject. Their last law goes furth^ than 
any that has yet been passed in the British parlia- 
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menty and makes it piracy to be engaged in the 
trade* As we have thus uniformly outstripped the 
British in devising means to check this odious com- 
merce, one would have thought that they would 
have at least done as much at home as we had, be- 
fore they began to stimulate us to do more. But 
without waiting for this, they are constantly and 
anxiously pressing us, simply on grounds of common 
humanity^ to fresh efforts, notwithstanding that we 
have already done so much more than they. And 
the mode in which they have done this has not been 
less contrary to common international usages than 
the thing itself. Looking behind our public acts and 
perceiving or thinking they perceive that these acts 
are sometimes evaded, (as in the nature of things 
they must be) the principal object of their endeavours 
is to urge upon us to put in execution our own 
laws. Such extraordinary indiscretion would admit 
of no excuse, were it not for the intrinsic excellence 
of the cause, which covers and justifies every thing. 
In order to realise the better the true cha)*acter of 
this interference, let us suppose that another nation, 
as for example the United States, should venture 
upon it with the British government } should point 
out to them British laws that are not enforced^ and 
should press upon them for years the necessity of 
enforcing them, offering at the same time the armed 
force of the United States to assist in this object, 
would such application be received by the British 
cabinet in a friendly spirit ? The practice of im- 
pressment, for example^ as is well known,| is in 
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direct opposition to the whole spirit of British ju- 
risprudence and to various special statutes. Magna 
Charta declares that no British subject shall be de- 
prived of his liberty, except by the judgment of his 
peers and the law of the land, which cannot mean 
an arbitrary order of the government, because the 
provision was expressly made to prevent such 
orders. . In like manner, the habeas corpus act pro- 
vides, that every man, in any way deprived of his 
liberty, shall be brought before a magistrate within 
twenty-four hours, and released if there are no 
charges against him. As it is no crime to be a sea- 
man, the enforcement of this regulation would de- 
feat the practice of impressment in every instance. 
Or reasoning from analogy, if a general warrant to 
search houses has been declared illegal, how much 
more so must be a general warrant to seize and im- 
prison persons. Of the illegality of the practice 
there is no doubt* Suppose tiien that the go- 

* It was highly honourable to the colonial courts in Maasa- 
chusettSy that they uniformly refused to sanction the practice of 
impressment within their Jurisdiction. A solemn decision to this 
effect by the highest authorities took place not long before the 
revolution, of which an account may be found in Pk^rideDt Adams's 
pamphlet, entitled The inadmifdble Principles of the Km§ of 
England 8 Proclamation, There was an earlier case of the same 
or a similar kind, I think in the time of Queen Anne, which is 
mentioned in Hutchinson. .Not having the book at hand, I am 
not Me to refer to the passage. Considering the supposed diffl- 
culty of this subject, these decuions were perhaps a still more nobl« 
proof of independence, than the refusal to sanction the relalioii 
of slavery previously to the decisions of the English courts to th^ 
same effect. ^ 
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vernmeDt of the United States should uige upon 
Great Britain, repeatedly and for a series of years, 
to abolish it in the name of common humanity ; 
and should offer to station a regiment of soldiers on 
Tower Hill to assist in releasing seaman apprehen^ 
ded by a press gang. Indiscretion, I suspect^ 
would be the mildest name applied to such a propo«» 
sition. Yet such is the precise character of the ih-^ 
terference of Great Britain with the American go- 
vernment in regard to the ' abolition of the slave 
trade. Indeed, the American government would 
really shew much less indiscretion in making such 
proposals^ because the cessation of the practice of 
impressment at home would remove one of the 
great points of difference between the two nations* 
They might say to England with great propriety, 
'' In the name of God and of common humanity, 
put in force your statutes in favour of personal liber- 
ty, and we shall then, at least on this head, have 
nothing to complain of/' 

It is not, however, for the purpose of disappro^ 
bation that I have pointed out the indiscretion of 
these proceedings on the part of England. In so 
good a cause indiscretion itself becomes a virtue ; 
and if, as I love to believe, the British government 
is moved exclusively by feelings of humanity and 
compassion for the unhappy Africans, I would ex- 
hort them myselfto persevere in their efforts, remind-^ 
ing them, however, that it would be more consistent 
to do, in the first place, at least as much at home as 
the nation has done which they undertake to sti- 
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tnuiate; and reserving to the other nations tlierig^ 
of rejecting propositions, however, well meanit^ thai 
violate the first principles of national indepeodence, 
as tliat o£ employing British ships to enforce the 
laws of the United States.. My object in making 
these remarics was to shew to what an extraordi* 
naiy extent Great Britain had carried the practice 
of urging other nations to the adoption of poli« 
tical measures on grounds of mere humanity; and 
thus to strengthen the remark that she could not» 
without inconsistency, refuse to listen to such argu* 
ments, when employed in favour of the principle 
of respiecting private property in time of war by sea 
as well as by land. Let us hope that this provision^ 
which seems to be imperiously demanded by a 
regard for consistency, if by no higher motive, may 
become in time a part of the code of nations. 

While the contrary practice continues, the abo& 
tionofprivateering, which has been occasionally sug^ 
gested by well meaning persons in the United States, 
would be highly injudicious, and directly unfavour^ 
able to the cause of humanity. Privateers are the 
natural defence of a weaker maritime power against 
a stronger, and furnish the only possible resource 
for a commercial nation, which does not choose to 
load itself with the monstrous burden of a lai^ 
standing navy. If the general practice of plunder^ 
ing private property by sea were abolished, priva* 
teering would of course disappear with it 
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CHAP. X. 

CONCLUDING BEPLECTIONS. 



In the first chapter of these remarks I have ex- 
pressed the opinion that civilization, including, as 
one of its branches, political improvement, is in a 
progressive state in every part of the Christian 
world ; and, in a subsequent chapter, I have stated 
that the moral influence of Russia is already ex- 
tending itself very fast through the neighbouring 
countries; and that, at no distant period, this 
power may very probably obtain an actual military 
dominion over the rest of £urope. As Russia is at 
present in a very low state of civilization, these opi* 
nions may appear at first view contradictory. The 
military occupation of the west of Europe by an un- 
civilized power would tend, it may be thought, to 
check, and perhaps entirely stop, the farther pro^ 
gress of impi^ovement. Hence, if this event is 
probable, it might appear that civilization is not 
likely at present to proceed much iurther. In this 
concluding chapter, it will be my object to inquire 
into the probable results of the combined operation 
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of these two different tendencies upon the political 
and moral situation of the Christian world. 

It may be remarked, in the first place, that these 
tendencies are not opposite or contradictory in 
such a sense, as that if the existence of either be 
supposed, that of the other must of necessity be 
denied. A community, in a thriving and progres* 
sive state, may be threatened from without l)y a 
barbarous or less civilized neighbour ; but an at- 
tack from such a quarter, if it happens and de&< 
troys the principle of. prosperity, will not thereby 
shew that it did not exist. In reality, however, 
the prevalence of che Russian power, should it 
happen to the full Extent I have supposed, does 
not seem to be attended with any material danger 
to the progress of civilization, or with any othei* 
ill consequences of much importance. It appears, 
on the contrary, that it will exercise, in concur- 
rence with the progress of civilization, a favourable 
operation upon the political form of the European 
commonwealth ; and that, as it is the regular ten^ 
deney of this progress to substitute a consolidated 
general government, established on rational princi* 
pies for the present irregular system of interna^ 
tional relations, so the extension of the Rus^an 
pdwer, without materially counteracting the pro^ 
gress or the effects of civilization in any other re- 
spect, *will tend materially, by its operation on the 
existing political forms of the several naticms, to 
e^cpedite their general results. 

12 
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The present progressive state of civilization in 
the Christian world will probably be admitted by 
correct observers as an unquestionable truth. There 
is» I know, a party in Europe, which maintainis 
precisely the contrary assertion, which continually 
affirms^ that society is on the eve of dissolution,, 
and Europe about to plunge again into a bottoniless 
giilph of general barbarism and anarchy. But this 
difference of opinion, like most others, will be 
found, upon examination, to be wholly verbal. The 
party that holds these ideas, means by society the an* 
tiquated forms and establishments which have come 
down from former ages, have already been greatly 
modified in most parts of Europe, and are disappear- 
ing very fast in all. That society^ taking the word 
in this sense^ is on the eve of dissolution, is so far 
from being inconsistent with the progress of civili- 
aatioo, that in the opinion of those who believe in 
this progress, it is one of the prooft and necessary 
consequences of its reality. And while the party 
in question express their japprehension of the ap- 
proach of barbarism and anarchy, they only inti- 
mate, in difibrent language, the probability of the 
3aine events, which are denominated by others the 
removal of political abuses, and the Introduction 
of improved forms of government. There is tliere- 
iovft^ in reality, no contrariety of opinion in regard to 
facts J but only an opposition of feeling respecting 
tike chsu-acter of the same supposed facts, according 

c c 
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as their operation upon the interest of diffisreaiper'* 
sons or parties is favourable or unfevourable. 
. In fact, the present progressive state of civili- 
zation is so far from being doubtful, that the most 
superficial view of the actual . condition of the 
Christian world must satisfy an observer, that it is 
now in the midst of a most remarkable crisis of 
social developement, somewhat analogous to that 
which occurs in the human body at the period of 
life when it passes from infancy to manhood. The 
commencement of this crisis may be dated from the 
revival of intellectual activity in Europe three or 
four centuries ago, and the discovery of the pas- 
sage by sea to the East Indies, and of our western 
world, which were among the first consequences of 
this revival, and which, in their turn* tended ma* 
terially to assist and promote it. Since that tim^ 
there has been a continual and constantly increasing 
action and re-action of these two powerftil causes. 
The unceasing movement of intellect in every di- 
rection that held out a prospect of advantage^ lad 
to the immediate exploration and settlement of the 
new found countries ; and this system of coloniza- 
tion, as it acquired consistency and extension^ 
afforded, in its turn, a strong encouragement to 
the progress of industry at home. . New settle^ 
ments are necessarily agricultural ; and thdr jSiat 
and most lucrative commerce is to exchange. theH- 
superfluous produce for the manufactures of older 
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com tri ea, It is in a great measure, to the effect 
of this action and re-action, that we must attribute 
the remarkable progress of industry, wealth, and 
knowledge in every part of Europe during the 
period in question ; and we find, teoordingly, that 
the countries which have shewn the greatest activity 
in the system of colonization, are also those which 
have shared most largely in their prosperity, as 
Holland, France, and especially England. Spain 
and PcMTtugal, it is true, did not derive the same 
advanti^es from their vast colonial empire, in con- 
sequence of excessive misgovernment at home. 
The demand from the Spanish coloniesfor European 
articles stimulated the industry of every country in 
Europe, %>ain only excepted, which served as a 
channel to convey the products of the rest of Eu- 
rope to America, and the treasures of Peru and 
Mexico to the rest of Europe. 

If, however, m general, the advance of civiliza- 
tion in Europe has been owing, in a great measure, 
to the effects of the system of colonization, we may 
conclude with assurance, that as long as coloniza- 
tion continues to extend itself, the civilization of 
Europe and the Christian world Will also continue 
in a proportionally progressive state. 

Now, it is obvious enough that colonization, in- 
stead of being stationary, or on the decline, has 
been extending itself within the last fifty years 
more rapidly than at any preceding period j and 
is, at this present moment, far more active than it 
c c 2 
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ever was before* Since the first discovery of the 
passage to India and the new world, ioid the con- 
sequences that immediately followed, no incid^t 
had occurred in the progress of cdoaization so 
important as the emancipation of the United Stactds 
of America ; and tiie re-acfiaa of this glorious 
event upon the prosperity of Europe, has been iii- 
vourable in proportion to its importance.' England, 
the country that resisted it so obstinately, and con- 
sented to it at last with such reluctance, has realuusd, 
in the emancipation of her colonies^ the mines cf 
wealth for which the first settlers explored them in 
vain. At the present moment another attempt, 
parallel in character, but of still more imposn^ 
.magnitude, is rapidly approaching to a suocesa&il 
.tenqination ; and the vast regions of Spanish and 
;P<]»rtiigu^se America must inevitably, in Che coarse 
of a short period, present the spectacle of eight or 
.ten newrborn nations, ready to enter upon a rapid 
.anarch of prosperity under the auspices of tade- 
pendejgice. The re-action of this prodigious cen- 
. summation upon the prosperity and civilization of 
Europe and America, will be still greater tiian timt 
of our emancipation, in consequence of the soperi#r 
amount of population and extent of territory 
affected by it In the meantime, colonization, 
though not advancing by such convulsive bounds 
as in America, is far &om being inactive in Asia 
and Africa. The British empire in India « ex- 
<;eft4N» itself every day, by fair means and foul, 

18 
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over countries before unknown to Europe even by 
nadse ; and has lately pushed its advanced posts 
up to China on one side, and to Persia on the 
other. The ambition which leads to this exten- 
sion» and the cnielty which is too often employed 
to effect it, however fit subjects in themselves for 
reprobation and "abhorrence, are instruments in the 
hands o£ Providence for imparting to these coun- 
tries » h^her d^ree of civilization> and a better* 
condition of society, than they now enjoy. The 
European settlements at the Cape of Good Hope 
and on the western coast of Afiica, are continu- : 
^y advancing into the interior of that vast conti^' 
nent. Meanwhile, another train of operations, 
diffisrent in its character and immediate objects, but . 
tendiioig essentially to the same results, has also' 
assumed of late an extraordinary activity and deve- 
lopement — I mean the effort to propagate, the- 
Christian religion by means of Missionary and Bible 
Societies through the difietent parts of the heathen 
world. The new activity of this spirit in an age- 
which is not, in other respects, very remarkable 
for religious fervour, is quite a singular event, and 
one which will contribute very considerably to the 
general progress of civilization. It fe true, that the 
Bible is not a book which can be read with profit by 
unlettered ^vages ; and the missionaries who go 
out to explain it to them^ are not much better ac« 
quaii^ted than their pupils with its true cbaratt^r 
and spirit SttU their eflbrts, though marked with 
c cS 
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every species of error and delusion, are far from 
being useless* These burlesque apostles are the 
pioneers of civilisation* They push forward where 
wiser men have no motive to advance, and wbere 
their wisdom would be of little service if they 
went ; for nature^ like a skilful general, knows how 
to turn to account the spade and pick«ax^ aa weU 
as the sword and pen. These adventurera spread, 
wherever they go, spme rude accounts of the eoon^ 
tries from which they come ; and when they re* 
turn, they bring back, in like mann^, some ini» 
perfect notions of the places they have visited. A 
communication isi thus opened, of which commerce 
and industry avail themselves for interested pur< 
poses. Emigration gradually follows ; and by mu- 
tual intercourse t)ie social condition of two com* 
tries, however dissimilar, is brought up in time Ui 
the point of unifonvity. These missionaries are 
now labouring with exemplary zeal in varioua 
quarters of the glohe^ In British India they are 
eztren^ely aqtive ; and of late they are penetratiiig 
into the farther Peninsula. They are sowing the 
seeds of civilization in all the South Sea iafamds} 
and if the ^t crop should be poisonous, instead of 
nutritive,( to the inhabitants, the final result will he 
a great inq>ravement of their social condition. But 
though the probable effects of this system, in con^ 
tributing to the extensioq of civilisation, are not 
to be denied or overlooked, the main sprii^ of 
this prodigious <novement is still, as I have ob-. 
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served, the spirit of eniterprize and industry, which 
irst prompts the European adventurer to discover 
and explore remote countries, and then sets in 
moticMi the machinery of the European workshops 
to supply his wants, and opens the coffers of Europe 
t6 receive his wealth in return. 

£ur<^e therefore is the central point of this 
gfeat universal system of colonization. Europe is 
die heart, through which the wealth employed in it 
is continually passing and repassing, as it proceeds 
from one extremity to another. And it does not 
pass and repass, without leaving any pdvantageous 
traces of its progress, but it is received in one form 
and elaborated into a new one before it is trans- 
mitted i so that industiy is stimulated, and wealth 
and population increased, by the circulation. The 
wealth and population, thus augmented, tend in 
their turn to overflow into other countries, which 
are less thickly settled, and where the means of 
subsistence are more abundant. From the peculiar 
circumstances under which the colonising system 
has grown up, it happened, that this overflow of 
population spread itself in the first place over very 
distant parts of the globe, although the regions in 
the immediate vicinity were also much less thickly 
peopled and highly civilized than Europe. But 
as the superiority of Europe over the neighbouring 
countries, and the activity of the principle of 
emigration are constiantly increasing, a portion of 
this overflow must, in the nature of things, very 
c c 4 
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shortly take a nearer^ dir^ctioiu This result mU 
be hastened by the fall of the Turkish empiic^ 
which must apparently happen v^y soon, if His 
not, as now appears probable, effected by the pieaent 
concussion* When this barbarous political stnio* 
ture shall have crumbled into atoms^ the fioe 
regioqs spreading from the Euphrates to the 
Atlantic, which have now for ages been withering 
under its deadly shadow, will be very soon ovemm 
by the busy sons of Europe; and wiU return to 
the high state of prosperity and population^ a| 
which they stood from the earliest historical period 
up to the invasions of the northern barbarians and 
the Saracens. The light of civilization will then shine 
again over the west of Asia, and north of Africa i, 
and as the European settlements advance from this 
quarter into the interior of the latter continentf 
they will in time communicate with those which 
are also forming on its southern and westervi coasts i 
and the mysterious paths which lead to its caitre 
will be laid open to commerce and philosophy. It 
were better, perhaps, to wait with patience fort he 
arrival of this period, than to despatch any xaera 
accomplished travellers upon a service^ wfaic^ im 
the present state of Africa, is no better th«D n 
forlorn hope. 

The Persian empire must fall at no very distant 
period, like Turkey; and this delig^rtfol eonati^y 
which misgovernment has rendered iminhabi^e» 
will become again, as it was in form«ir timeeb the 



garden of the world. When Persia and Turkey 
shall be occupied by the Europeans, their settle- 
ments will then communicate over land with the 
British empire in India^ and an extensive and lucra« 
tive commerce will establish itself in this direction 
by land and sea, and produce the most beneficial 
effect upon the industry and welfare of Europe. 
Meanwhile, as the population of the vast regions 
of Asiatic Russia begins to thicken, and in time 
to overflow its limits, in search of better climates, 
it will in like manner spread over Tartary, and 
communicate on the north with British India, and 
on the west with China. When the tide of Euro- 
pean emigraticHi shall begin to pour in full flood 
upon this antiquated structure, it may well be 
doubted, whether it will be able to stand the 
shock ; and it may perhapa be found, that in this 
quarter also, the first approach of improvement will 
briiig with it the horrors that naturally belong to 
the last epoch of barbarism. Let us hope, however, 
that the Celestial Empire may not be destined to 
share the fate of Peru and Mexico ; and that if 
the Chinese do not prove themselves more courage- 
ous and politic than the unfortunate Americans, 
the Europeans that first approach them may be 
more huikiane than die bloody myrmidons of 
Cortes and Pizarro. The events here contem- 
plated will be far from requiring for their accom- 
idiahment so long a lapse of time as may perhaps 
at first view appear necessary. Consider what has 
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been done within the last fifty years, — ^North America 
emancipated and erected into independent states. 
South America and Mexico brought to the eve of 
the same consummation, the whole South of Asia 
subjected to European dominion, besides in* 
numerable settlements in Africa, in New Hottaod, 
and the islands. These are events which required 
a very different degree of preparation and eSoct, 
from the ccmquest of the barbarous countries in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Europe ; and if these 
have been accomplished in so short a time;, because 
the natural period in the prc^ess of colonizatioD, 
at which they might be expected to happen, bad 
arrived ; the other, supposing always what appears 
at present extremely probable, that the period for 
it is also at hand* will be effected as it were at once. 
Whenever this period does arrive, be it sooner or 
later, the whole Mahometan empire, in its various 
branches fiom the Indus to the Sen^al, will be 
brought under the dominion of Europe^ with a 
much less effort than that which attended the 
emancipation of the United States. 

Such, then, is the character of the present qpoch 
in the progress of society. The civilizslJon €€ 
Christendom, instead of being staticmary or on the 
decline, is pressing forward with a vitrfent effiMrt 
towards the conquest of the world. The re-action of 
, this progress upon Europe is, as I have repeatedly 
observed, entirely favourable. Colonizationhasbeen, 
the great instrument in bringing Europe to the 
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point which it has already reached ; and will pro- 
bably in time elevate it to a much higher condition 
than is now by many thought possible. A late in- 
telligent German writer *, in a treatise expressly 
intended to examine the probable eflfect of the 
system of colonization upon the prosperity of Eu- 
rope, seems to have adopted a different idea ; but 
his reasoning is far from being satisfactory. He 
supposes that the emancipation of South America, 
and the establishment of manufactures in that 
country, and in the United States, which he regards 
as a necessary event, will deprive Europe at once 
of the demand for the products of her industry, and 
of the consequent supply of specie to pay for them. 
Industiy will theti decline in all its branches: 
money will become more scarce and valuable : and 
the public burdens, which are already very oppres- 
sive, will thereby be rendered intolerable ; and na- 
tional bankruptcies with their consequences, the 
destruction of existing political forms, and a long 
period of confusion and general disorder, will pro- 
bably follow. 

Such are the anticipations of this writer in regard 
to there-action of the system of colonization upon 

* See the werk entitled Eniope and Ameiioe, or the ftiture re- 
lationa of the dnliaed world* by Dr. Schmidt Fhiaeldeck. counsellor 
q( state in Denmark ; also one of the ministers at the Congress of 
Vienna in 1814. I observe with pleasure that a translation of 
diis eloquent and philosophical work has been published in the 
United States. 
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the state of Europe. But he seems to have over- 
looked the fact, that the industry of a pew people 
turns itself almost wholly towards agriculture ; and 
that consequ^tly population, and the demand for 
manufactures in such a society increase much fas- 
ter than the supply of articles of domestic £ibiic. 
Now as the emancipation of a colony has been 
found, by the example of the United States, to en- 
courage very much the progress of agriculture and 
population, such an event increases in the same 
proportion, instead of diminishing, the previous de- 
mand upon Europe for manufactures, and the supply 
of specie and other articles in return* I see no 
reason to anticipate, that the emancipation of tJfie 
whole of America will have a less favourable effect 
upon Europe in general, than that which was pro- 
duced upon the pro^erity of England, by the in- 
dependence of the United States* This events 
instead of depressing the industry of the parent 
continent^ will therefore tend to stimulate it; and 
instead of a^ravating its present financial embar- 
rassments, will afford, if the thing is possible, the 
iweans of recovering from them ; and should the 
governments be prudent enough to. keep claar of 
their causes in future, they will be able to establish 
the prosperity, of their countries upon solid imd 
durable foundations. The time will doubtless ar*- 
rive M^hen manufactures will be established in all 
parte of America^ amply sufficient to supply the 
wants of the inhabitante, and when they will cease 
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tQ come to Europe for any thing, but the products 
that are peculiar to the soil and climate. But this 
period is still remote, and will not arrive^ till the 
present financial difficulties of some of the prin- 
cipal powers shall have run their regular course, 
and produced all their effects upon political forms, 
and the general conditicMi of society. It will not 
arrive till the social state of Europe has obtained 
all the perfection of which it is capable { and a 
stimulus upon civilization from abroad, has con- 
sequently ceased to be of any material advantage* 
Finally, .it will not arrive,, until the overflow of the 
civilization of Europe into the neighbouring coun- 
tries, which I have mentioned as a necessary event, 
shall have long since occurred, and a European 
population shall have spread itself continuously, 
in various degrees of density, from Ireland to 
Japan^ and from the North Cape to that of Good 
Hope. At that time Europe will be to the three 
ancient continents, what New England now is to 
the United States, the most civilized, aad papulous, 
die wealdiiestand the happiest portion of a civilized 
and populous, a wealthy and a happy world of kin- 
dred origin. If at any period subsequent to this, 
any otiier region shall be more populous and pros- 
perous than Europe, the drcumstance oaa only 
arise from the superior advantages of soilaiul cli- 
mate afforded by it. The writer to whom I have 
alluded, also appears to anticipate vnih confidence 
the overflow of European civilization into Asia and 
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Africa, and eveli to regard it as a near event. He 
likewise allows, that it must for a long time pro- 
dace a favourable redaction upon the state of 
Europe ; but he does not seem to have observed^ 
that this supposition destroy s» in a great measure 
the basis oi his unfavourable antidpaliOBS of the 
^bct of the emancipation (»f America) and he has 
not given it a sufficiently distinct and important 
place in his ddUneation of the probable fiituie. 

We may conclude that the industry of Eompe 
will for a long time to come be und^ the infla^ice 
of a powerful stimulus from abroad; th^titsacii. 
vtty will, in consequence, r^ularly increase j and 
tibat this cause will produce a progressive increase 
cf wealth and population, and a r^ular tendency 
towards improvement in the social and p^tical 
condition of the inhabitants. What, then, will be 
the effect of this prc^^ss upon the existing poli- 
tical forms of the several countries, and up«i tlie 
genarai European government, which now wears 
the rude form of a balance of power ; and may be 
considered rather as a future constitution in em- 
bryo, than as one in actual existence? 

The effect upon the pditical institutions of the 
several countries has been already sufficiently 
examined, having formed one of the principal 
topics of the preceding pages. It is in gaieral to 
reform abuses, to correct errors, and to substitute 
institutions intended to promote the public good, 
and judiciously adapted to this object, forotha^tbat 
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were originally formed for an entirely different 
purpose, and are now absolutely injurious, wholly 
superfluous, or singularly imperfect methods of ob^ 
taining desirable results* It is unnecessary to 
speculate upon the precise form which the goveril'. 
mentswill wear, when the spirit of improvement 
shall have had its full operation. It may be ob- 
served) however, in general, that its tendency is to 
introduce institutions essentially republican, or in 
other words, established on the b<isis of equal rights. 
Whether the forms of aristocracy and monarchy, 
which in such a state of things are the mere 
shadows of a departed substance, will be retained 
by the force of habit, or whether hereditary magis- 
tracies and distinctions will wholly disappear, is 
perhaps uncertain. I am rather inclined to think, 
possibly from the partiality which a republican 
naturally feels for republican forms, that their 
simple and manly b^ufy will be perceived in 
time by the cultivated classes in Europe; and 
will obtain a preference over the cumbrous magni- 
ficence and childish pageantry of courts. The great 
economy attending these forms, and their real 
superiority for the despatch of business, are suffi- 
ciently evident ; and the example of the United 
States is annually refuting the vain charge, whieh 
European writers have made against them, of tend- 
ing to create confusion and turbulence. After all 
that has been said of the stability of monarchies, 
and the agitation of republics, it appears at last that 
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the pure democracy of the United States is tii^ 
firmest and most tranquil government now existmg 
jn Christendom. 

Assuming, then, that one of the effects of the pro- 
gress of civilization will be to improve very mate- 
rially the existing political institution of the 
Mveral countries, the farther question remains 
respecting its influence upon the system of inter- 
national relations, which is now used as a substitute 
for a general government. If the same causes may 
be expected to produce uniformly the same effectf, 
then, in this, as in the other paits of the existing 
institutions, the tendency of improvement will b^ 
to substitute rational methods for arbitrary usages, 
and to change the present irr^uUr mode of settling 
the common interests of the several powers, for a 
regular constitution, founded on the basis of the 
consolidation of Euroge* It would be easy to sub- 
stantiate in detail the ^reat probability that suoh 
an event will oecur at some future period, as well 
by general reasoning, as by the analogy of wihat 
has happened in each of the several great states^ 
^ thoUaand years ago the British islwd^ contained 
within their limits as many independent soveraj^ 
ties as are now to be found in the whole QfEutope, 
as .various in their origin and habits, and peaking 
as many different Isuiguagey. Had any body at 
that time pretended tp anticipate the period, when 
they would all be combined, under one consoli* 
dated government, patriortism would have takm 
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the alarm in every separate tribe, and a general 
*chorus of contemptuous denial would have burst 
from the whole. The progress of civilization, and 
the increasing intercourse created by it among 
tliese different tribes, have gradually broken down 
the arbitrary geographical and political divisions 
that separated them ; and the union of Ireland, at 
the commencement of the present century, finally 
completed the consolidation. The same process 
has gone on with the same result in France, Spain, 
Germany, and Russia. Where from accidental 
circumstances it has not occurred, as in Italy, the 
loss of national existence has been the consequence. 
It was necessary that this consolidation should first 
take place in each separate cluster of neighbouring 
tribes, before it could begin to exhibit itself on a 
larger scale among the. several gp:eat states, 'which 
have been the product of its fiii*mer operations. 
. But we see very clearly in the history of the two 
or three last centuries, the commencement of the 
same process between the parts of the general sys- 
tem ; and the usage of holding from time to time a 
general congress of ambassadors, to regulate the 
political affairs of Europe, is a pregnant indication 
that something better is gradually maturing. 

But the establishment of a general European 

constitution, whenever it happens, will not be a 

, violent innovation on existing forms, effected by 

the spontaneous act of the several governments ; 

for these are all jealous of their independence td a 

D D 
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morbid e3^cess. The progress of society will gnu 
dually prepare the way for such a change ; and 
make the passage, at one time or another, very 
short and easy^ from nominal independence to 
consolidation. The reformation of the existing 
institutions will simpUfy their forms ; and remove 
many of the objections to such a measure, which 
would present themselves at the present day, on 
grounds of mere personal vanity. Meanwhile 
the continual intercourse between the difierent 
nations is rapidly efiecting a consolidation in sub- 
stance. The educated classes through the whole 
of Europe are already fellow citizens. They 
speak common languages, read the same books, 
think the same thoughts, have the same sodal 
habits, take an interest in the same subjects ; and 
thus form, for all the real objects of life, but one 
great community. The political parties that exist are 
no longer subdivisions of single nations, but dif- 
ferences of opinion and interest that pervade them 
all. The privileged classes form a caster not in 
this or that kingdom,- but throughout Europe; 
and they stand towards each other in the relation 
of fellow labourers in the -same political cause, a 
connexion much more intimate than that of mere 
fellow citizens. The same sympathy exists between 
the educated but untitled part of the commu- 
nity, which acts as the representation of the people. 
Thus the very evil of party divisions, though at 
present it greatly distracts and embitters society. 
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tends powerfully to promote the final result of ^ 
general union. The extent to which the actual 
amalgamation of the diflferent nations has been 
carried, aitd the intercourse which is kept up 
among them by means of correspondence and 
travelling, are not less remarkable than their moral 
sympathies. The thrones and universities of all 
the north of Europe, are peopled with German 
princes and professors : a quarter of the popul&tioii 
of St. Petersburgh, including almost all the artisans, 
is from the same excellent nation. French officers 
or Swiss troops enter in a considerable degree into 
the composition of all the armies ; and the western 
parts of the continent are covered with small £ng. 
lish proprietors, who settle there to avoid the heavy 
burdens to which they are subject at home. The 
effect of this positive amalgamation, though con* 
siderable, is however far surpassed by that of the 
close connexion between the different nations, cre- 
ated by travelling and correspondence. TheEurope 
of commerce, of general politics, of letters, and of 
pleasure, has no knowledge of national divisions. 
The couriers pass firom Constantinople to London, 
aiid from Archangel to Cadiz, without heeding any 
of these imaginary lines of separation. The great 
commercial houses have branches or connexions in 
three or four different capitals ; and a bankruptcy 
at Hamburgh or Moscow, is felt upon the ex- 
changes of Naples. and Amsterdam, as sensibly as 
at the point where it occurred. The principal 

D D 2 
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political concerns are, as I have observed, in com- 
mon, arid the political parties pervade the whole 
mass, from one extremity to the other. The care 
of ail these common interests, produces a constant 
personal intercourse by travelling and letters ; and 
all the prominent and considerable part of a con- 
temporary generation, is on terms of persoiuri 
acquaintance. Frequent intermarriages are the 
consequence ; and as the several reigning houses 
are really branches from one or two common stocks^ 
so the higher classes of their subjects msty he said 
to form in fact but one great family. Unless, there- 
fore, the principle that the form gradually atccom- 
modates itself to the substance, shall prove in this 
instance to be false, it must be considered as cer- 
tain that these powers are tending rapidly towards 
a consolidation. 

Tins consummation, like others that are brought 
about by the force of circumstances, will be acce- 
lerated or retarded, according as the turn of poli- 
tical events, as far as it depends on afccident, shall 
be favourable or unfavourable to it. The promi- 
nent feature in the imiriediate -future prospects of 
Europe, if the anticipations in which I have in- 
dulged in a preceding chapter are correct, is the 
probable prevalence of the influence and arms of 
Russia over the western nations. It remains^ there- 
fore, to inquire what will be the effect of this event, 
should it hajipen, upon the state of civilization, 
and the estiiblishment of a general government. 
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If the Russian influence in the west of Europe 
were decidedly unfavourable to the progress of 
civilization, it would check, in the same degree, the 
tendency towards a political union resulting from 
this progress. And as the mass of the Russian 
people is now in a very uncivilized state, it may 
appelU", at first view, as if this would in fact be the 
<;onsequence. But further reflection may perhaps 
lead to a different opinion. The prevalence of the 
Russian power is not the prevalence of the rude 
barbarians that constitute the bulk of the nation, 
but of the dominant class of proprietors, which is 
equally civilized with the same class in any other 
part of Europe. Their political influence, as far 
as it affects the body of society, would be exerted 
in the same direction, and produce the same con- 
sequences, as that of the authorities now existing. 
It will doubtless be for a considerable period of 
time to come, the immediate interest of this class 
in Russia, to check the developement of civilization 
in one of its particular forms, to wit, that of liberal 
political institutions. Their whole exertions are 
now employed for this purpose ; and it is under 
this pretext, as I have observed, that they will 
gradually extend their political and military power 
over other countries. But this effort, in reality, 
counteracts itself j and the persecution of liberal 
ideas only increases the ardor with which they are 
embraced and propagated. This temporary pressure 
will therefore ;serve to prepare the way, at some 
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future period, for violent explosions in favour of 
liberty. Meanwhile the Russian influence counter* 
acts in another way its own efforts in favour of 
arbitrary principles, by the strong encouragement 
which is given to the developement of civilization 
in every other branch except the modification of 
politicsd forms. The Russian nobles, who are 
doubtless the wealthiest proprietors in Europe, are 
also among the most active and munificent patrons 
of industry. In their private and social habits as 
individuals, they unite the gorgeous magnificence of 
Asia, with the fine taste of the western world, and 
encourage, by consumption of their products, the 
luxurious and elegant arts more than, perhaps, 
any other class of persons whatever. 

There is something like enchantment in the height 
of perfection to which this new nation has carried, 
as it were, in a moment, all the graces and accom- 
plishments of social life ; and the aristocracy of 
Europe no where exhibits itself under so favour- 
able a point of view as in Russia, because it there 
adds to the refinement which distinguishes the same 
class in other countries, a lofty magnanimity of 
character, resulting from tiie secure possession of 
unbounded wealth and unlimited power — advan- 
tages which the aiistoeracy elsewhere have either 
wholly lost, or live in the daily expectation of losing. 
The Russian nobles speak with finished elegance 
the most cultivated tongues of the west of Eurc^; 
and are familiar with the polite literature of France, 
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Italy, and Germany. The splendour of their 
princely palaces, surrounded with parks and 
lawns in the finest stile of gardening, and fur- 
nished with the costliest products of the taste and 
skill of tlie west of Europe — their collections of 
pictures and statuary from the workshops of the 
most celebrated masters — their large and valuable 
repositories of books and manuscripts, in all the 
languages of the world ~- their stores of wealth in 
the various departments of natural science — this 
astonishing exhibition of civilization springing up in 
the full luxuriant bloom of its highest perfection, 
from a soil still completely barbarous — this union 
of fine taste and various accomplishments, with the 
adventitious lustre of social distinction and bound- 
less fortune — all this strikes very powerfully upon 
the imagination, and rather seems to realise the 
brilliant fables of eastern romance, thanJ:6 resemble 
the actual condition of any other society that ever ex- 
sted. The scientific taste of these great proprietors 
is far from being a matter of parade and charla- 
tanism. The botanical garden of Prince Razumof- 
sky, near Moscow, is probably superior to any other 
private collection in the world ; and we have seen 
the illustrious chancellor Count Romanzof, fitting 
out at his own expence, a voyage of discovery round 
the globe, and giving at the same time a singular 
proof of toleration, by erecting upon one of his 
principal estates three churches on the same square, 
appropriated respectively to the Gr^ek, Catholic, 
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and Jewish communions, for the use of his tenants 
and subjects. The attention of these nobles as a 
body politic, or in other words, that of the govern- 
ment, has also been steadily directed towards the 
promotion of literature and science, and with the 
magnanimity naturally resulting from their social 
position, they exhibited a singular liberality in 
their political ideas, until occurrences abroad had 
shewn that this system was too contrary to their 
own immediate interest. 

The influence of such a society ov^r the west of 
Europe is not, therefore, the inroad of a horde of 
barbarians under an Attila or an Omar, which 
sweeps away in its progress every trace of improve- 
ment. It is merely a change of powef from the 
hands of one cultivated and civiUzed government 
to those of another, and will produce no unfavour- 
able effect' upon the general state of society. On 
the contrary, as its immediate operation would be 
to increase the intercourse between the^ other 
parts of Europe and Russia, it would at once ac- 
celerate the progress of improvement in this vast 
region, and by so doing give an additional 
stimulus from abroad to the same principle in the 
west. 

The effect of the increasing influence of Russia 
upon the political forms of the western nations, 
must be considered as decidedly favourable, pre- 
cisely, because it tends to subvert their form, and 
to sap the independence of the several states. The 
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^xistence of established institutions founded on the 
basis of independence, and consecrated by ancient 
and immemorial usage, would always be a great 
obstacle in the way of consolidation* Hence the 
occurrence of a course of events, which tends 
directly to break down this obstacle, even though 
it be in other respects adverse to the general good^ 
would prove in the end an important benefit ; and 
this is the operation of the prevalence of a great 
military power over the rest of Europe. Even whera 
the independence of other nations is nominally, 
preserved, the attachment to the name must ba 
much diminished, when it has been proved by. 
repeated experiments that the reality is wanting. 
Austria is now as independent in name as before 
tlie French revolution; but the value of this 
nominal attribute is doubtless greatly lessened in 
the opinion of the nation by the recollection that it^ 
has not secured them from two or three successive 
occupations by the French' armies, and will afibrd 
them no safeguard from a similar occupation by those 
of Russia at any future day. France is also inde- 
pendent in name j but after seeing the tents of the 
Cossacks pitched in the Elysian fields twice in 
two successive years; after seeing hosts of foreigners 
repeatedly enter and evacuate the country without 
consulting the inhabitants; every intelligent French- 
man must feel that this pretended independence is 
a mere form without any corresponding substance. 
Thus the ascendancy of a great military power, 
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even to the extent to which we have seen it repeat- 
edly carried of late, tends very sensibly to impair 
the attachment to the form of independence, and to 
smooth the way towards a general government; 
If Russia, in the progress of events, should carry 
her ascendancy so much further than the preceding 
dominant powers, as to abolish the forms of indepeii* 
dence, as well as to demonstrate tlieir emptiness, 
and unite the whole under her own sceptr^ this 
result would be itself the desired consolidation* 
Its form would be in the first instance obfection* 
able ; and it would be a far more agreeable way o£ 
arriving at the same point, to substitute by common 
consent, a regular general government for the exist* 
ing system. But this being in the nature of things a 
very improbable event, the consolidation, whenever 
it happens, will probably be assisted by some such 
accident; and the temporary ascendancy .of a 
military government may perhaps be locked upon 
as a necessary step in this progress. The division 
of the several states and their nominal independence 
being thus abolished, the advance, of civilization 
would immediately begin to exercise the same in- 
fluence ufon the new general government, that it 
now does upon each of the separate ones ; and 
the final result in this case as in the other, would 
be the oi^anization of a universal European com* 
monwealth, on rational and liberal principles. Thus 
the ambition and fanaticism of the Russian govern* 
ment, like most other moral and physic^ evils, 
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wh3e it produces great immediate mischief and 
suflfering, may tend materially towards the promo- 
tion of a very important object connected with 
the general good. 

But it would be both presumptuous and unprofit- 
able to indulge in any further conjectures respect- 
ing future occurrences, which, however probahlcp 
are doubtless contingent and uncertain* While we 
hope, that the final political union of all parts of Eu- 
rope, under a liberal government, may be efiectedin 
the happiest possible way, and while we are obliged 
to regret that this event still appears distant and 
doubtful, we may console ourselves, as citizens of 
the United States, with the reflection, that this 
great blessing was the birth-right of our favoured ^ 
country ; and that imagination cannot anticipate^ 
or any accident, however happy, procure for our 
brethren in Europe, any other or greater political 
advantages than those of which we are already 
in actual possession. 



THE END. 
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Spanish Academy of History, end of the Royal Insti- 
tute of the Netherlands, Ac. 
Second Edit. lu 9 Vols. 8vo» with Portsultiu II. 8c. Bds. 

9g th0 mma Amthori 
The HlffTORY of BRAZIL, laclndlnr a Hisroar of the 
Jssvrrs tn PAR4ef AY«aadof their other Establish- 
ments in the Heart of South America. 9 Vola Mo. 
with »Map, TL 16c. Boards.^Vol. III. may be had 
•epamteiy, Prke «A «s.BAi» 

LETTERS 

Written during a TOUR thnmgh NORMANDY, BRIT- 
TANY, and other Parts of FRANCE, in 1818; Including 
Local and Htttorical Descriptions, with Remarks on the 
Manners and Character of the People. 

By Mrs. CHARLES STOTHARD. 

Vnth ttumeroos BBgrarings,after Drawings by Chabub 

SroTBAaab F.8.A. 

XftMo. Price 9& 19s. ad. Eds* 



LIFE OF WILLIAM, LORD RUSSELL, 

with some Account of the Tfanes In which he IWed. 

By LORD JOHN RU88BU* 

Wtkh a Portrait engraved by Ftttler. 

The 8d Edit. la S Vols. 8«e. Prieeil.lc.bdi. 

SOME ACCOUNT OP THE 
LIFE OF RACHAEL WRIOTHESLEY, 
LADY RUSSELL, 

EDITOR OF MADAME DU DBFFANIFS LETTERS. 
The 9d Edit, in 8¥o. Price 19c. bds. 

A SECOND JOURNEY 
PERSIA TO CONSTANTINOPLE, 

Between the Years ISia and laif. With aa Aecount 

of the Procecdhngs of bis MaJestyN Embassy, under 

his Excellency Sir Gore Ousley, Bart. K.SX. 

By JAMBS MORIBR, Esq. 

In Royal Mo. with Maps and coloured Plates, 

8<.19c6d:Bda» 



THE HISTORY OF GREENLAND. 

A New Edition, with Plates, and considerable Addi. 
tloM and ImproremeiUa. 9 Vols. Sro. I(. Ic. Bd 



ffiftkt printtd fir Longmm, Hmrti^ Bmm^ Orm%^ and Bnmn^ Lmdm, 



TRAVELS 

IN THE IONIAN ISLES, 

IN ALBANIA, THESSALT, AND GREECE, [ 

In 1819 and 1813. 

By HENRY HOLULND, MJ>. F.R.S. &c Ac. 

In 9 Tol*. 8TO. illniirated by a Map and Twelve Eki« 

ffravinc*. Price 12. \h». Bda. The td Edition. 

Afem Copies mtv be had in Mo. Price SL U, Beardf. 

THE HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES, 

For the Recovery and Poasenion of tlie 

By CHARLES MILLS, Esq. 
Anthor of *<A History of MuhammedanisiD.*' 
Tte 9d Edit, la 9 Vols. 8t«. Price U. U. Bdt. 



ANNAI^B OF THE 

REIGN of KING GEORGE the THIRD ; 

Broagbt down to his Death. 

By JOHN AIKIN, M. 0. 

The 9d Edit. In Two Vols. 8yo. Price II. fif. Bds. 

THE 

HISTTORY OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS, 

From tlie earliest Period to the Norman Conquest. 

By SHARON TURNER, F.8.A. 
The Sd Edition, in three thick Volumes, 8to. corrected ' 
and inprbved, with a Map. Price 9L 8s. Bds. ^ 

Bv thtt same u^MlAor, 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND, ttom the Norman Con- 
quest to the Conclusion of the Rei^n of Henry V. 
In 9 Vols. 4to« Price 3t,18«. Bds. 

A GENERAL 

HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF YORK. 

By THOS. DUNHAM WHIT AKER, LL.D.F.8.A.FJt.S. 

Vicar ofWhalley,and Rector of Heysbam ,inTja ncashire. 
Parts I. to Vir. fRiekmoudsMre,) 
Price 91. 9«. each; or on larre paper, with proof lA- 
preasions of the plates. Price U.U, 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES 

•V Tea 

^mittofStiBift. 

Founded chiefly on Indian Authorities, collected by 
the AntlM>r while oficlatiog ,for several Yean as Poll* 
ileal Resident at the Coart of Mysoor. 

By COLONEL MARK W1LK8. 
la S Volumes, 4to. Price SL 6s. Boards. 

THE CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES 

OF ENGLAND I 
Or, an Historical, Archltectaral, and Graphical Illus- 
tration of the Enrliiih Cathedral Churches. 
By JOHN BRITTON, F.8.A. 
. The follnwinf Portions are complete, and may be 
had separate, in Boards, viz. Salisbury Cathedral, med. 
4to. iL as.; imp. 4to. &/. &#.; cr. foi. 81.; sup.4«y.foi. 111. 
^Norwich, med. *tn. %U lOs.; imp. 4to. 41. 4«.; cr. fol. SL 
10s. ; sBp.-roy. fol. 81. I6f.— Winchester, med. 4to. 8L 
as.; Imp. 4UK BL &».; cr. Ibl. 81.; snp.-roy. fol. 111.— 
York, med. 4to. 81. I6s.: imp. 4to.el.6s.; cr.fol. lol.; 
Bttp.>roy. fol. 18^ Us.— Lichfield, med. 4to. 12.18s.: imp. 
4to. 81. 8s.; snp.-roy. folio, 61. 6s.— Oxford, med. 4to. 
l£. 4s.; inip. 4to. 91. 9s.; sop.-roy. folio, 41. 4r. Nes, /. 
ami II, nfCtmUrbury mre ml»9 pubUthed* 

CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

ov 

THE ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

By JOHN BRITTON, VjaJi. 

Kos. I. to VII. Price 19s. each, Med. 4to.; All. Imp. 4to. ' 

To form tke Fifth Volume t^f the ArthUecUtrtil Anti- 

t^itietnf Great BrIUin. 



THE ARCHITECTURAL ANTiaUITIES 

OF GRBAT BRITjinr, 
Displayliv ft Series of Select Bngtwtefs, i 
the most beantiftti, carious, and iatereufi _ 
EdMces of thfis Country,wtthaA Hiatorical asidl 
tive Accoaat of each Bal^ecC. 

ByJOHNBRITTOir. 
fa « Tolfclled. it<k Sit; or Imp. 4to. J9I. 

SELECT 
WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

With Biographical and Critlcsd FfeeAces. 

By Dr. AIKQf. 

In 10 Vols, royal 18mo. Price BL; 10 Teds, post lfim». SL 

Also in 1 lar^e Vol. Sro. of 819 Pages, Price IGi. B^ 

ELLEN FITZ-ARTHUR; 

ji UBTMICAL TALE, IW Ftrx e^WM^e. 

The 9d Edit. In fiiolscap 8to. Price 6».Cd.Bd^ 



THE WIDOW'S TAUS, 

OTHER POBM8, 

By the Author of EUen Fiu-Arther. 

In f.cap Svo. Price 6«. 6dL Bds. 

METRICAL LEGENDS OF EXALTED 

CHARACTERS. 

By JOANNA BAILUB. 

In One VoL 8to. Price l«s. 9d Edit. 

BjF the SKsme AmthoTf 

•• PLAYS on the PASSIONS," a new Editioiu taS Vck. 

8vo. Price II. lis. fid. Bds. 
MISCELLANEOUS PLAYS. 9d EdiL ie 8TO. ts. B^ 

PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION, 

InteUeetual, M«ral^mnd PhyeiemL 

By the Rev. LANT CARPENTER, UOI. 

In Sto. Price ISt. Boards. 

SYSTEMATIC EDUCATION; . 

Or, Elementary Instrvctionin the Tariotta Departmeatt 
of Uteratnre and Science, with PracUcal Rales ftr 
stadying each Branch of Usefal Knowledge. 
By the Rot. W. SHEPHERD, the Rev. LABIT CAB* ' 

PENTER, LLJ>. and the Rev. J. JOYCE. 

Third Edit. In 9 Vols. Sro. lUaslrated witb Plates by 

Lowry,Ac. Price 14 Us; 6d. Bds. 

SERMONS, 

ORTVe 

NATURE, OFFICES, AND CHARACTEB 
OF JESUS CHAIST. 
By the Rev. T. BOWDLBR, A.1I. 
A New Edition, in 9 toIs. 8to. wltik^M idditionri 
Sermons, Price II. 4«. Bds. 

^ 

EXCURSIONS THROUGH IRELAND; 

Comprisiog brief Historical and Toporrartdcal Df 
lineations of cTery Town and Villas; with DrvciV 
tions of the Residences of the NottUty and Gelitr^ 
Remains of Antiqnity. Ac. Forminf • complete G«Uc * 
for the Traveller and Tourist. Pnbllshed In MevtMj 
Nnmbera, each containing Eiir^t BngrnTl^s and * 
Pages of Letter.press, Price 8s. 6d. ISmo. ; er 4s; ia Sm. 
with Proof Impresrions of the PUtesu ftea. /. cs Xir, 

inatts,i 
.8iu 
EXCURSIONS in SUFFOLK:, lUaMrated by MOPIsKs. 

9 Tols, rayal iSaso. II. los. ; or, demy Svo. 9L Si. 

EXCURSIONS in NORFOLK, Dlnstrated bj lOOPbln, 

9 vols, royal l8mo. IL 10s. ; or, demy 8vou 9f. S«. Bik 

%* A few Copies of each Connte are prists^ • 

raper.royal 8vo. with ladla PioofPUtsk. 

Price 61. 6s. Bds. 

EXCURSIONS la SURREY, KENT, end 8U88BX, Jim- 

L to V. 



EXCURSIONS in ESSEX, illnstrated by 106 F 
▼ols. royal 18mo. 14 los. ; or, demy Svo. 91. i 



